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PREFACE 


T he present volume is the third of a series describinpj the work 
of the Research Branch of the Army's Inforniation iind Educa¬ 
tion Division. The func tion of the Research Branch as a whole is 
described in Chapter 1 of the first volume. Briefly, the Branch’s 
mission was to collect and analyze data on soldiers’ attitudes and 
opinions. These data, obtained primarily throng:;!! anonymous 
questionnaires answered by enlisted men, were for pjeneral use by 
Army policy makers—particularly by those responsible for plan¬ 
ning the information, orientation, and education programs. Much 
of the work of the Research Branch consisted of large-scale cross- 
sectional surveys, carried out by the Survey Section of the Branch. 
Other studies, involving controlled experimentation, were the pri¬ 
mary responsibility of the Experimeni.al Section. A number of 
these experimental studies, dealing with the effectiveness of films 
and other mass-communication devices, are described in the present 
volume. The studies reported here are the ones thought to be of 
general interest to persons concerned with the use of mass-commu¬ 
nication methods and those engaged in research on the effectiveness 
of these media. 

The main mission of the Experimental Section was to make experi¬ 
mental evaluations of the effectiveness of various programs of the 
Information and Education Division. The first study of this type 
was done soon after Pearl Harbor to provide data on the effective¬ 
ness of the existing lecture system when compared with documen¬ 
tary films as a means of imparting information concerning the events 
leading up to America’s participation in the war. Subsequently 
extensive experimental studies were carried out on the first four of 
the “Why We Fight” series of orientation films prepared for the 
Division to explain the background of the war, as well as briefer 
studies of a series of educational and general interest films. 

In addition to these studies of films, a number of experimental and 
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nonexperiinental studies were made of other media used by the In¬ 
formation and Education Division. These were quite diverse in 
character. One of them was an extensive study for the Information 
Jiranch of n^adersJiip interest in Yank —the Army weekly magazine 
—conductc'd in four overseas theaters as well as in the United States. 
A similar study of book readership, based on library card records 
and ot Ikt indices of use, was made for the Library Branch. Studies 
concerm^d witli Uie optimal phonetic representation of foreign lan¬ 
guage* words were conducted for the Education Branch. At the 
re(jU(‘st of tlie Radio Branch, listening habits and program prefer¬ 
ence's of Army hospital patients were studied by direct observational 
methods. Extensive studies wore conducted to evaluate various 
unit orientation programs, materials for w^hich were supplied by the 
Division’s Orientation Branch. Some of these results are presented 
in (‘hapt(*r 9 of Volume I. In still another study, comparisons were 
made of commentator and documentary radio presentations. Some 
results obtaiiK'd from this study arc described in (Chapters 4 and 8 
of this volume. 

Tlie research of the Experimental Section was not, however, con- 
fiiK'd to studying the program of the Information and Education 
Division. Almost from the outset, requests for assistance in psy- 
chologi(*Ml research were received by the ICxperimental Section from 
oth(*r Divisions of the War Department lacking suitable personnel 
or rest'arcli facilities of their own. Thus, one of the first experiments 
p(*rformed was a (comparison of the effectiveness of the standard 
Army physical conditioning program with a new program proposed 
as an alternative by a committee of athletic coaches. Anotlier 
study, recpiested by the Oflice of the Surgeon General, investigated 
coml)at veterans’ reports of Uie relative fear-producing effects of 
various kinds of enemy weapons and tactics. An extensive series of 
psychological studies w'as undertaken at the invitation of the Para- 
troop School at Fort Benning, including an experiment to determine 
the optimal time for trainees’ first training jump from a practice 
tow(u\ 111 another study, personnel from the Experimental Section 
w(‘r(' called upon by t he Air Corps to carry out intensive interview’s 
with retiiriuTs as a basis for policy decisions concerning redeploy¬ 
ment from the European Theatre to the Pacific. 

I’artly because the Information and ICducation Division was orig¬ 
inally charged w itii responsibility for reporting on the status of Army 
morale and the factors affecting it, a continuing interest in this area 
led to several studies on various aspects of “morale.” These in- 
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eluded studies of leadership practices among commissioned and non¬ 
commissioned officers in both training and operational situations. 
A general interest in training problems led to the undertaking of 
several collaborative research projects on mili^M^ 3 ^ training films, 
requested by the Military Training Division of Army Service Forces. 
Results from some of these studies of training films an^ reported in 
the present volume. 

The members of the Experimental Section who had major respon¬ 
sibilities for the planning, conducl, or analysis of experiniental stud¬ 
ies over an extended period of tin»e were the following: 

Frances J. Andersoi'i Arthur A. Taimsdaine 

John 1 j. Finan Tsathaii M:iccoi)v 

Carl I. Hovland Fred D. Sheffield 

Irving L. Janis M. Brewster Smith 

Otliers in the Section whose work covered a briefer period included 
John M. Butler, David A. Grant, Donald Horton, Eugene H. ,hua)h- 
son, Ansel Marblestone, Alice H. Sclmiid, and Adeline Turetsky. 

Throughout, there was a very elose link between the Experimental 
Section, which w^as composed mainly of psychologists, and the Sur¬ 
vey' Section, which was staffed mainly by soiaologists. Not only 
was tliere (amstant interchange of ideas, but borrowing of personnel 
frequently occurred, sometimes for extended periods of time. Rob¬ 
ert Ford, Edward A. Suchman, and Paul Wallin were the three mem¬ 
bers of the Survey Section who spent the most (extended periods of 
time w'orkiiig on Experimental Section studies. In overseas opera¬ 
tions there was no (Jear distinction between Experimental Section 
and Survey Section personnel and, since the feasibility of conducting 
controlled experimentation was much more limited than in the 
United States, Experimental Section personnel engaged mainly in 
survey and other nonexperimental work. Both in the United States 
and overseas a common pool of officers functioned in making ar¬ 
rangements for the administration of studies in the field for both 
survey and experimental studies. Similarly, pooled facilities and 
staff services for processing of data and for editing and printing of 
reports and questionnaires were employed in the conduct of both 
types of studies. 

Special appreciation is expressed to a number of consultants 
who contributed to the work of the Branch. Those who consulted 
most frequently on Experimental Section studies were John Dollard, 
Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Quinn McNemar, and Robert K. Merton. In 
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the studies of training films, valuable assistance was rendered by 
Lester F. Beck and Major Arthur Weimer of the Military Training 
Division. Needless to say, the research reported in this volume 
could not have been accomplished without the constant support of 
Samuel A. Stouffer, civilian head of the Research Branch profes¬ 
sional staff, Lt. Col. Charles Dollard and others who served as offi¬ 
cers in charge of the Branch, and Major General Frederick H. 
Osborn, Director of the Information and Education Division. 

The diversity of topics covered by the research of the Experi¬ 
mental Section made it unfeasible to publish a single cohesive ac¬ 
count of all of the studies. However, it did appear possible to inte¬ 
grate the group of studies on the effects of motion pictures, film 
strips, and radio programs into a systematic treatment concerning 
the effectiveness of mass communication media wliich would be of 
general scientific^ interest. Results of most of the other Experi¬ 
mental Section studies arc available in Washington to qualified in¬ 
vestigators in the form of summary War Department reports and 
IBM punch cards, and some of the findings are included in Volumes 
I and II of this series. 

The writing of the present, report was the joint work of the under¬ 
signed. The planning and writing of the original draft and revision 
were done in such close collaboration that it is difficult to allocate 
credits on an individual chapter basis. The writers wish to express 
their appreciation to the otlier members of the Experimental Section 
who participated in the conduct and analysis of some of the studies 
on wliicJi this report is based. Special acknowledgment is due to 
the following: Frances Anderson, Mary Arnold, and Robert Grose 
for assistance in organizing the files and tabulations in New Haven; 
Ruth Ha\'s for aid in reading proof and preparing the index; 
Dean Manliciiner, for cHiitorial assistance, particularly in the graph¬ 
ical presentations; Inland (•. DeVinney, for general editorial super¬ 
vision ; Frederick C. Mosteller, for a careful reading of the final draft 
of several portions of the Appendix; and Leonard Doob, Charles 
Dollard, Quinn McNemar, Paul F. Lazarsfeld, and Robert K. Mer¬ 
ton, for a reading of the first draft in the fall of 1946. 

Carl I. Hovland 

Arthur A. Lumsdaine 

Fred D. Sheffield 

New Haven^ Conn. 

November f 1948 
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CHAPTER 1 


INTRODUCTION 


T he Army's unprecedented utilization of films and similar mass 
communication media durijic: \V(»ri(l War If provided a favor¬ 
able opportunity for experimental studies on the efTectiveii(*,ss of 
these devit^es. This volume descriV)es a series of such studies con¬ 
ducted by the Experimental Seciicui of the Research Hranch in the 
War Department's Information and Education Division. The 
films studied included the ‘^Why We 1 iji^ht” series, desip;n(ul for in¬ 
doctrination of members of the Armed Forces con(‘erninp: the events 
leading up to American participation in the war, and a number of 
training films studied in cooperation with other divisions of t h(^ War 
Department. The methods used in these studies and the results 
obtained are described here in tlic belief that there will be increasing 
use of such procedures both for determining whether motion pic¬ 
tures and similar media really do succeed in attaining their objec¬ 
tives and for modifying the products in accordance with the results 
obtained by research. 

These experimental studies comprised a large-scale attempt to 
utilize modern socio-psychological research techniciues in the evalu¬ 
ation of educational and “indoctrination" films. In nearly all cases, 
however, the studies had an immediate pracfic^al purpose and did 
not constitute a systematic research program. Tlic present volume 
is, therefore, essentially a report on those by-products of the applied 
research that are thought to be of scientific interest. In preparing 
the report, an attempt has been made to give some systematization 
to the results and to present a rationale of the general field of re¬ 
search on mass educational media. 

In the majority of the studies motion pictures were used as the 
(•ommunication medium. For this reason the discussion that fol¬ 
lows is phrased mainly in terms of films. However, the primary 
interest throughout is not restricted to films as such, but rather is 
in principles which would apply more generally to any mass com¬ 
munication medium. It is to be expected that ultimately the re- 
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suits of fiirii st udics will heroine part of a more general body of prin¬ 
ciples roncerning mass (•ommunicatiorj. Mass communication 
principl(\s in turn will presumably t)ecome intepjrated into a larger 
Ijody of principles concerning the manner in which ideas and ways of 
reacting ar(‘ [iccjuired tlirough learning. A systematic treatment 
of ediH^ational film r(‘search therefore should ultimately include 
I)nncii)l(‘s at three different levels of generality; 

1. Bn,ri.r learning principles —common to all educational devices. 

2. Mass covwninication principhs—applying to films and similar 
(ducational media. 

8. Fihn principles —related specifically to the medium of films. 

“J'Ik* basic learning principks would be phrased in terms of very 
general concepts, such as '‘repetition,'' "response," "motivation," 
“in terferen(re. ’ ’ Mass cowmnnication principles would translate 
th(‘s(‘ j)rincipl(‘s into th(r terms of more specialized learning situations 

"l)articipation," “interest," "initial attitude," "attention," etc. 
Fihn principles would be generalizations at the most specific level, 
translating from tlur two more general levels into a specialized ter¬ 
minology for films. This might include terms like "dramatic pres¬ 
entation," "animation," "voice-over narration," "discussion 
l)reaks," etc. 

Th(* r(\search to be (les<*ribed is mainly nrstricted to analysis of the 
ejfeels of films on the audience. Therefore many types of research 
connected with films will not be covered here: problems of film dis- 
tributiojj, iiiethods of maximizing voluntary attendamre, library 
"resear(*h" on background material, curriculum analysis, etc., are 
e\clud(Hl. Even with this restriction to analysis of the educ^ational 
(*lTects, a number of ditleriait kinds of film ?•esearch may be (‘lassified, 
each with its own reciuirements and restrictions as to conclusions 
that may be drawn. 


Objectives of Fihn Hcscarch 

A basic (list inction can be made betwe^en studies where t he purpose 
is to (*valuat(‘ a completed product and those where the purpose is to 
investigate \ ariables })y controlhHl variation. These two kinds of 
research may each in turn be divided into two sul)types, giving four 
general classevs of film study: 

la. Evaluation of a single film, 
b. Evaluation of a class of films. 

2a. r^xp(‘rimental investigation of a single variable by (controlled 
variation. 
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b. Experimental analysis of two or more variables in combina¬ 
tion. 

Each of these classes of film research is briefly’ characlerizecl below. 
The studies described in Part 1 of this volume are Evaluative (la and 
lb) while those of Part II employ Controlled Variation (2a and 2b). 
In both kinds of studies the main emphasis was on tlie measunanent. 
of changes in knowledge, opinion, or behavior produced by a film or 
other communication device. This #‘ontrasts with most comiuerciMl 
film research, which is limited to ])olling the audience to determine 
what they think of the film. 

la. Evaluation of a single fihn. A film may be produc(‘(l to 
achieve a particular edu(‘ationaI obj('cfivc and a. purely j)ractical re¬ 
search project (^an be carried out to determine the extent to which 
this olijective is achieved. Tiie atiequacy of the restain h is deter¬ 
mined by the representativeness of the sample auduaice, the repre- 
s(aitativen(‘ss of the conditions of testing, and the vali<lit.y of the 
measuring instrument. Tho sample of people must represent the 
population for which tlu^ film is designed, the experimental presen¬ 
tations must, approximate the actual conditions of use of the film, 
and tlie measurements made must reflect the beliavior changes de¬ 
sired of the film as an educational devi(*e. The measurements need 
not reveal all of the beha vior changes producotl by the film but may 
be primarily focused on designated objectives. For example, a film 
may have the purpose of explaining the structure of t he American 
government and it would be unnecessary to measure any Americtan 
history that might be taught by the film. Or, a film may be de¬ 
signed solely to stimulate discussion on a subject, in wliich case only 
the (‘ffects of discussion stimulated need appropriately be measun^d, 
although the audience may incidentally have learned a number of 
facts from the film. 

It is important to note that conclusions from an evaluative st-udy 
of a single film apply to that 'parliculxir film; generalizations to other 
films have the status of untested hypotheses. Some film studies 
may not actually have the purpose of evaluating a single product 
but nevertheless may conform to the pattern of such a study and 
have the same limitations on generalizability. Thus a test of the 
effects of a single film may be conducted “to determine the utility 
of films as educational devices^'; obviously the conclusion from such 
a study would normally have little generality. 

Aside from their limited scientific value in contributing testable 
hypotheses which may lead to the development of principles, evalu- 
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ative st udies are useful as a form of applied research. If the evalua¬ 
tions are made when the films are finished products, the most the 
results can tell the film producer is whether he has succeeded or 
failed in attaining specified educational objectives. If he has failed 
in major respects, the only recourse is to reject the film or design 
supplementary materials to reinforce its weak points. Further 
application of the results is possible only to the extent that the im¬ 
plications of the findings can be generalized to future films of a 
similar nature. 

However, if a “rough cut” or preliminary try-out version is used 
in the evaluative study, prior to the completion of the finished prod¬ 
uct, th(^ results (*an ])e more useful to the producer. They may then 
be utilized in modifying the film, or if need be in redesigning it, so 
as to t ry to correct or reinforce the weak points in its presentation. 
Ideally such (‘valuations should be carried out as early in the stage 
of production as f(‘asible, and repeated after each major stage of 
revision. I^y succ(*ssive correction and re-evaluation one miglit 
achieve a far more (‘fTeedive communication than if the product had 
been carried through to (completion as originally designed. 

11). Evaluation of a cla,ss of films. A research project may seek to 
evaluate a class of films rather than a single product. In this case, 
besides th(‘ probhmis of ade(piate audience sampling, representative 
conditions for testing, and validity of the measuring instrument, 
there is t he additional probknu of adequate sampling of the class of 
products about which the conclusions are to be made. The conclu¬ 
sions liave to apply to the average film of a particular kind—a con¬ 
sideration which greatly niultipli(cs the size of the project as (com¬ 
pared with evaluation of a single film. 

For example, a study may be done to determine the effectiveness 
of films in teaching a particular subject, such as general science. 
Even if an ade(iuate sample of existing films of this type were used 
and compan^d with an adequate sampling of other instructional de¬ 
vices, the conclusion would apply only to existing films of this type 
and would not detennine how effective such films could be. 

This form of research has also been used in attempts to get at the 
effect of a particular film variable. For example, the question may 
be, “Wliich is more effective for educational purposes—silent film or 
sound film?” The variable here would be sound accompaniment in 
educational films. A number of examples of sound and silent films 
—comparable in varying degrees in other respects—are compared 
to determine their “relative effectiveness.” The results of this 
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mode of attack have doubtful generality. At best they could give 
only the typical effects of the variable as usually emploj^ed; when 
the sampling of films is small, even this conchision cannot lx* drawn. 

2a. Experimental investigation of a single variable by controlled 
variation, A more efficient mode of attack on the type of question 
discussed in the preceding paragraph is one in wliich the variable 
under consideration (in this case, the use of sound) is studied by 
means of controlled variation. Here all factors are held constant 
except the one being investigated. For instance, in the case of 
sound vs. silent films controlled variation would involve comparing 
the effectiveness of sound and silent films having the same subject 
and pictorial content. This woukl require the use of t wo films (or of 
pairs of films) differing only in the particular of having representa¬ 
tive sound accompaninunts for the pictorial material in one film (or 
set of films), with the appropriate portions of the sound replac(;d by 
visual titles in the parallel film or films. Thus instead of trying to 
“average out’^ differences due to noncomparalnlity, the experimen¬ 
tal and control forms of the film presentation are (ionstnicted so as 
actually to be comparalile. 

Even where this form of research is undertaken, there may be dif¬ 
ficulties in achieving comparability with respect to irrelevant vari- 
al)les. To use the above example of the effect^s of sound actiompani- 
ment, this factor might be controlled by using a sound film with the 
sound omitted, or a silent film might be used with sound “dubbed 
in.” But if the techniques of sound and silent film differ, the result 
might Ije quite different when the sound is omitted from a sound 
film and when the sound is added to a silent film. Sound accom¬ 
paniment might turn out to be an important factor in the former 
case and a dotriment in the latter case. With other types of vari¬ 
ables, the problem of achieving comparability of control and experi¬ 
mental conditions might readily be solved. For example, a com¬ 
parison of a color film and an achromatic print of the same film 
would prol)ably involve no similar difficulties, nor would the meas¬ 
urement of the effects of showing a film twice as contrasted with a 
single showing. 

Probably one of the greatest difficulties in the way of drawing use¬ 
ful conclusions from this type of film study is the problem of gener¬ 
ality. An inherent feature of such research is that it seeks a con¬ 
clusion about a single variable without respect to other variables 
with which it might interact. Thus sound accompaniment might 
be an aid to learning under some conditions and a detriment in 
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others. An unqualified conclusion derived from a single-variable 
study would ordinarily have to be checked w’ith a variety of films 
and under a variety of conditions before its generality could be 
determined. 

2h. Experimental analysis of two or more variables in combination. 
As suggested above, it seems likely that with the complexity of vari¬ 
ables present there would he few empirical generalizations that 
would hold up for all educational films, all audiences, and all condi¬ 
tions for using the tiliiiS. Variables would he cxpe(^ted to interact 
so tliat t he effects of any one variable would have to be differentially 
d(‘.signat.ed a(‘cording to tlie accompanying variables. Accordingly, 
the result of an at tempt to dcterininc the generality of a conclusion 
al>out. a single varia])le would lead to a series of principles rather 
than a single principle. 

Because of this likelihood, the type of research that will pro])ably 
result in the* broadc'st gcaieralizations for the field of educational 
films and related media is research studying the controlled variation 
of s(‘V(‘ral varial)Ios in combination. The qualific^ations on the 
generalizations are thus determined, and generalizations may be 
stated in the form: “Under condition A , result / is obtained, whereas 
\inder condition B, r(‘sult 2 is obtained.’^ 

Multi-variabk* experimentation will be needed to establish such 
principl(‘s, and tlic research will be benefited greatly by being based 
upon ade(iuat(' lh(*ory. A ‘‘shotgun’^ empirical approach would 
necessitate studying any number of variables in combination, 
whereas t he development of a successful theoretical struct ure maktis 
it incn^asingly likely that tJie experimenter can select in advance 
the proper variables- both those which most, influence the effects 
of a communication and those which modify that influence. In 
addition, then* is more likelihood that the correct, generalization will 
be made from findings proceeding from a theoretical statement, 
which is ah-eady couched in general rather than specific terms. A 
purely empirical generalization, on the other hand, may often gen¬ 
eralize in terms of the wrong variables. For example, in early re¬ 
search on memory, the “law of forgetting,” was formulated on the 
assumption that forgetting was due to the lapse of time. Subse¬ 
quent theoreti(;al developments deriving from other experiments led 
to the prediction that time was a false variable in this generalization 
and that it was the nature of the activity intervening between learn¬ 
ing and recall, rather than lapse of time per se, which was primarily 
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responjsible for forgetting. This prediction was subsequently veri¬ 
fied expcrimentall.y. 

Tliese advantages of a tlieoretical structure eiupliasizc again the 
desirability of integrating scientific research on the educational 
effects of films with research on other educational methods and with 
the psychology of learning in general. Wherever possible, t he con¬ 
cepts and variables of film study should be related to those of a gen¬ 
eral theoretical structure which is applicable to the entire field of 
education. 

Of course research does not. necessarily have such broad scicMitific 
aims; it may sometimes have a. purely practical puipose. For ex¬ 
ample, it may be d(^sired to deternune wliich of several available 
films should be selected for use in a given course* of instruction. The 
answer could make an important difference in the suce^ess of the 
course, but. it would have no implications for general principles 
about films except to suggest iiypotheses useful in subseepierd scien¬ 
tific research. But even for practi(‘al purposes the decisions one 
can make on the basis of principles are often more effective because 
of tlicnr known genc'ralizability - than those l)as(Hl on C(aicIusions 
from specific evaluative studies. The ultimate obje(*tive in devel¬ 
oping general principles is, in fact, to improve our ability to make 
wise practical decisions. 

Kinds of Variables Rclakd to Effects of FiKns 

The discussion so far lias taken ^‘variables’^ for granted and has 
not discussed different types of variables that; may influence the 
effects of a film. Such variables could be classified in a variety of 
ways. Th(i classification that follows is simi)ly in terms of locus of 
the variable, but at least serves to identify, in broad categories, the 
areas in which film research problems might exist. 

1. Population variables. One of the first considerations of the 
producei’ of an educational film is the nature of the audience which 
a film or other communication is designed to affect. Thus one 
group of variable's determining a film’s effects are the population 
variables. Important examples of such variables in most educa¬ 
tional films would be age (general maturity), intelligence, and previ¬ 
ous hwwlcdge of the subject matter. For example, a film for chil¬ 
dren would be designed differently from one for adults; a film for an 
audience composed of individuals differing widely in learning ability 
might require a greater range of kinds of presentation than one for a 
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homogeneous audience; and a film for specialists would be pitched 
at a different level than a film for laymen. In educational films 
with special purposes, other population variables might also become 
particularly important. Thus, in a film with a broad educational 
purpose such as one designed to overcome prejudices, the initial 
attitudes of the audience might be particularly important. 

2. Film variables. With the nature of the audience in mind, a 
film producer must decide what to put into the film in order to 
achieve its educational purpose. The total field of what may be 
included in the film or other communication may be referred to as 
film variahlesj or content variables, and the producer must include 
some things and exclude others according to their probable effects 
on the intended audience for which the film is designed. To a cer¬ 
tain extent, of course, the contents of the film are determined by the 
educational purpose, but principles relating content variables to 
effects on the audience would also be an important guide, particu¬ 
larly to mode of presentation. 

3. Exlernal variables. Once a film has been produced, the educa¬ 
tor must decide the most effective way of using it. Variables other 
than properties of the film and properties of the audience may be 
called external variables. For example, the effects of a film may 
differ according to what supplementary materia! is presented, cither 
prior to or after the film. Or, effects of the film may be studied as a 
function of “discussion breaks,” interpolated quizzes, and other 
procedures involving interrupting the film and using devices de¬ 
signed to maximize its effectiveness. 

It should be pointed out that the three kinds of variables cannot 
be considered independently; rather, research on any one of these 
variables is best carried out in relation to the interactions with other 
variables. Furthermore, a given psychological variable may occur 
in more than one of the three categories outlined above. Thus mo¬ 
tivation, as a variable in learning, will be a population variable in 
that some audience members will possess more motivation to learn 
than others; it may be a film variable if techniques to motivate the 
audience are incorporated into a film; or it may be an external vari¬ 
able if a supplemental technique of motivation—such as announcing 
in advance that a quiz on the film will be given—is used in conjunc¬ 
tion with showing a film. 

Tlie relation of film effects to population variables and external 
variables can be analyzed in any kind of film research. For example, 
an evaluative study of a single film can show how the effects vary 
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as a function of intelligence, or age, initial bias, or other character¬ 
istics of the individuals in the audience. Here some replication of 
effects is possible even in evalualing a single film, since the film may 
have a number of discrete effects which can be individually related 
to a given population variable. Similarly, the evaluation of a single 
film under two or more external conditions of presentation consti¬ 
tutes a study of the effects of an external variable, althougli t he gen¬ 
erality of the conclusion may be limited. In the study of film vari~ 
ableSy on the other hand, it is usually necessary to have two or more 
controlled versions of the film. The only except ion to this would 
be a single film in which controlled variation was accomplished in 
the treatment of different parts of the film; but this approach lacks 
complete control without another version in which the treatment of 
different parts is reversed. For this reason studies of film variables 
are usuall}' more difficult and expensive than studies of population 
or external variables. 


Kinds of Effects of Films 

So far little consideration has been given to kinds of effects pro¬ 
duced—the dependent variable in the science of educational films 
and related media. It is important to distinguish two broad cate¬ 
gories. 

1. Interest and evaluative reactions of the audience. In the pro¬ 
duction of Hollywood features the main criterion of an effective 
film is the ^‘box-office/’—that is, the attendance at the film. With 
this criterion, one relevant concern for research is to measure the 
immediate reactions and evaluations of the audience. Whether or 
not the audience sliow^ed interest in the film would probably be the 
film’s most important ^^effect.” Subsidiary measures wT>uld be the 
audience’s opinions and comments about specific aspects of the film. 

Such evaluations on the part of the audience may frequently be a 
useful part of research on educational films. Part of the purpose of 
tlie film may be to initiate interest in a subject, and interest shown 
in t he film might serve as one measure of its motivational value. In 
any case, interest in the film would be important from the standpoint 
of maximizing attention, and thereby the amount learned, during 
the showing. Other aspects of the audience’s evaluations of au¬ 
thenticity, fairness, and coverage of relevant facts may also be use¬ 
ful indices of factors influencing what is learned, particularly in a 
film on a controversial issue. 

There is, however, a tendency for many individuals who are not 
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familiar with expcriinental research on educational films to think in 
terms of audience evaluations as the sole measure of the effective¬ 
ness of films. Although evaluations by the audience are usually of 
importance in educational films, the real purpose of the film is to 
teach something, and the effectiveness of the film in this sphere must 
be determined by some measure of what has been learned. It is 
even possible tliat much might be learned from a film that was in¬ 
tensely disliked. 

2. Measurement of what the audience has learned. The kind of 
measurement usually most relevant to determining the effects of an 
educational film or of particular variables in the field of mass com- 
muni(^ations is measurement of the extent to which the film or other 
communication device actually teaches the material to be learned. 
If a film is designed to teach history, the critical question is the 
amount, of history learned by the audience as a consequence of see¬ 
ing tlie film. This cannot be determined by asking the audience 
how much they learned—-it can be deteimined only by giving a his¬ 
tory test with and without exposure to the film. Similarly, if the 
purpose of tlie film is to reduce a particular prejudice, the relevant 
measure is a measure of the extent of this prejudice with, as com- 
pan^d t,o that wit hout, exposure to the film. 

In some cas(^s it is relatively easy to measure the actual behavior 
a communication is designed to influence. A film on history would 
probably be a good case in point, since history is a verbal subject and 
it should not be difficult to prepare the relevant verbal test. On 
the other hand, a film for infantrymen on the subject of hand-to- 
liand combat is designed to affect men's ability to take care of them¬ 
selves in combat, which would be a difficult ability to measure, 
eit her in training or in (combat. An indirect measure might be ob¬ 
tained from simulated hand-to-hand com})at, but a verbal test would 
be very indirect and of unknown validity as a measure of the teach¬ 
ing effects of the film on performance at the actual task. 

Nature of the Film Research Done by the Experimental Section 

As indicated earlier, all of the studies carried out by the Experi¬ 
mental Section had a practical purpose rather than a purely scien¬ 
tific one. In most cases, film materials studied were prepared in¬ 
dependently by film-makers to achieve desired effects rather than 
to establish principles of film construction or use. Even where a 
clear-cut test of a factor was possible in a study there was little or 
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no opportunity to detennine the generality or the limits of the find¬ 
ings by replication with a variety of materials. 

Three general categories of kinds of films were studied. These 
are described below. 

Orientation films. A preliminary study nr. lertaken by tlie Ex¬ 
perimental Section was to get information on the desirability of us¬ 
ing documentary films instead of a sf^ries of orientation lect u?*es t h(‘ii 
being given by local camp personnel in the Army. Following this 
study, a series of “Why We Fight" documentary films was initiiited 
by the Information and F^ducatioii Division. As a scHpiel to the 
earlier study the Experimental Section was called up(»n to evaluate 
the first four films in the serif's (hie puipost' of this ix'search was 
to evaluate the etTectiveiiess of the films in imparlhig information 
about the background of the war and in effecting changes in atti¬ 
tudes toward the war that were ndaU'd to th(‘ objectives of the 
Army’s orientation program. Another purjiose of the research was 
to insure against t he possibility of any undesirable eff(‘cts that might 
result from the films. Partly for this reason the studies of each film 
were carried out prior to the general release of that partic ular film 
for Army distribution. 

The content of the orientation films was primarily factual mate¬ 
rial, but. there was a considerable amount of intiTpretation of tlie 
factual material. The films were shown during training hours, but 
they were not presented as part of any courses of training on which 
the men would be tested. These films may thendon^ b(^ distin¬ 
guished from instructional films that are integrated into a legular 
teaching program in that little or no external motivation is ai)f)lied 
as an incentive for learning the material presented. The filjiis were 
more like voluntary education—they had to “sell themselves.” 
Little expectation of immediate application—either in an “exam” 
or in ])utting the material into practice—was present as a stimulus 
for paying close attention. h"or these reasons, together with the 
fact that some of the content was controversial material, consider¬ 
able emphasis was placed on stimulating interest and getting ac¬ 
ceptance of the interpretive material. 

Tiirec general types of measurements were made in connection 
with orientation films: (1) measurement of experimentally produced 
changes in knowledge of factual material; (2) measurement of ex¬ 
perimentally produced changes in interpretations, opinions, and 
“morale”; and (3) the audience’s evaluation and acceptance of the 
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films. The last type of measurement was, of course, not experi¬ 
mental; men were questioned after seeing the film for the stated 
purpose of finding out what they thought of it. However, in the 
experimental measurement of film-induced changes in interpreta¬ 
tions, opinions, and ‘'morale,” it was necessary to measure the effects 
of the film without awareness on the part of the men that an experi¬ 
ment was in progress. This was necessitated by the type of effect 
being studied- if the men knew they were being tested some might 
give what they thought were “correct"’ answers rather than answers 
expressing their own feelings in the matter. Thus learning the con¬ 
tent and accepting the content must be distinguished. In the case 
of clianges in knowledge of material accepted by the audience as 
factual, on the other hand, measurement may be made with full 
knowledge that a test is being given. 

Training films. During the course of the studies of orientation 
films, a series of investigations was requested by personnel concerned 
with visual aids in the Military Training Division of Army Service 
Forces. This organization had no research facilities for studying 
the training value of their films and other visual aids, and wished to 
use research methods as an aid in improving the effectiveness of 
their products. In line with this request, several experimental and 
nonexperirnental studies were carried out on training films, film 
strips, and other visual aids. These were practical studies with the 
purpose of testing the training value of factors which on a priori 
grounds seemed possible sources of product-improvement. In some 
cases the studies took the form of controlled variation of one or 
more variables. 

With instructional films of this type there is for the most part no 
problem of authenticity or acceptance of the material. Also, the 
use of such a film is usually integrated into a general course of in¬ 
struction in which there exists external motivation to learn the 
material shown in the film. This motivation is in terms of an ex¬ 
pectation of early application of the material, either for some useful 
purpose or at least in examinations on the subject of instruction. 
Thus such a film does not usually place much emphasis on “selling” 
itself; rather it is usually assumed that an external source of motiva¬ 
tion is present and effort is concentrated on other aspects of effective 
teaching methods. Correspondingly there is usually no need to test 
for effects without awareness on the part of the audience that a test 
is in progress. Normally no test would be announced in advance of 
the film showing, unless this was a factor being studied; but no at- 
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tempt would be made to conceal the connection between film and 
test once the test was about to be administered. In fact at this 
point it might even be desirable to maximize test motivation, to 
permit measuring the amount of learning that occurred without 
dilution of effects because of lack of effort. 

Films designed to satisfy general interests. Having been stamped 
as '^film testers” by experimental studies on orientation tilms and 
other films, the Experimental Section was also called upon to carr^'^ 
out a number of nonexperimental studies of films sponsored by the 
Information and Education Division. In some of these studies 
chief concern centered about what tlie men thought of the product. 
For example, a study was carried out to determine whether a film 
describing Arm}'^ educational opportunities overseas during the re¬ 
deployment period would ‘‘boomerang” because it was “too Holly¬ 
wood” to make a convincing presentation. Similar audience- 
evaluation studies were carried out on a number of films in a series 
designed to satisfy overseas men’s desires to know about what was 
going on back home, in other theaters of operations, other brandies 
of service, etc. Studies of these films were designed primarily to 
determine what kinds of topics, presentation methods, etc., were 
liked or disliked by the men. Thus measurements with these films 
were in terms of audience evaluations of the products. 

Scientific Status of Present Investigations 

As stated earlier, the present studies do not comprise a systematic 
program of research in the field of educational films. Most of the 
studies w ere evaluative and all were dominated by practical rather 
than theoretical considerations. However, the studies covered a 
fairly wide range of designs, variables, types of films, and kinds of 
effects measured, and they illustrate many of the methodological 
problems that are encountered in research on films and similar mass 
communication media. No spiecifically methodological studies 
were possible within the scope of the purpose of this program, but 
some evidence w^as accumulated on methodological problems and in 
several instances new techniques were utilized. 

In some respects the studies were carried out under advantageous 
conditions not usually possible in film research with civilian subjects 
during peacetime. Although the audiences were restricted to the 
male population and to the age range of those eligible for military 
service, they had a wide range with respect to intellectual ability 
and various regional and socio-economic factors. Moreover, it was 
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possible to avoid a problem sometimes regarded as insoluble in the 
study of films designed for general consumption—namely, the fact 
that the audience meml)ers attend voluntarily, and there is often no 
way to control this “self-selection” factor without biasing the results 
by the psychological effects of forced attendance. In the Army 
compulsory attendance is the norm, so the problem was automati¬ 
cally eliminated. This advantage is particularly relevant in the 
case of ori(;ritation and general interest film studies, because these 
films wen* of lljc type that would be used in attempts to achieve 
broad educational purposes among members of the general public, 
where the self-s(?lection problem is most acute. Another favorable 
condit ion in the Army studies was that in most instances it was pos¬ 
sible t o carry out the studies with exact duplication of the conditions 
und(!r which tlie films were to be used. Thus there was no problem 
of d(‘gree of appli(;ability of “laboratory” findings to the real life 
situation. 

Some of tlie material to be presented is in the form of pure hy¬ 
pothesis, since some of the results were obtained on a particular film 
wit h no op])ortuiiity to clieck them in further studies. Where such 
findings s(Minied important if proved generally true, or where they 
seemcHl reasonable on t h(‘oret ical grounds, they have been mentioned 
as likely factors for future study. All of the results suffer from one 
of the faults ('ommon to a great deal of existing research on films 
and other communi(*ati()n media: they are results obtained in a single 
study or a few studies and therefore have unknown generality. 
However, tliey are presented as contributions to the accumulation 
of single studies from wliich gcneralizable principles will eventually 
be possible. 
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INTRODUCTION TO PART I 


T he considerations discussed in the preceding chapter point to 
the necessity of developing a body of scientific principles to 
assist producers of educational films in achieving products with 
maximum educational effectiveness. The final deinonstratioii of 
these principles wiU require controlled experimentation with varied 
types of content and methods of presentation. Studies to be re¬ 
ported in Part II approximate this t>T)e of research. The studies 
to be reported in Part I, on the other hand, are evaluative studies 
carried out as part of a program of applied research. These evalu¬ 
ative studies are in most cases controlled experiments, but they do 
not involve controlled variation in film content or in technique of 
presentation. 

However, they illustrate many aspects of the methodology re¬ 
quired in film experimentation and experimentation with other com¬ 
munication media. Moreover, it is likely that the initial discovery 
of general principles is greatly facilitated by the examination of the 
effectiveness of specific contents and presentations, and comparison 
of the relative effectiveness of different contents and types of presen- 
t ation. A hypothesis that is subsequently proved correct may have 
its origin in noting that a film with one treatment appears to be 
more effective than another with a different treatment, or from not¬ 
ing that a point made in one way is better learned than another 
made in a different way within the same film. 

It is in this sense that the study of the effects of particular prod¬ 
ucts presented in this portion of the book adds to our scientific 
knowledge. The main purpose of Part I is to present the methods 
used in evaluating the effectiveness of particular finished film prod¬ 
ucts in achieving their objectives. 

In some of the present studies the focus of attention was upon the 
evaluation of a single product. In others the main interest was in 
the class of products represented by the particular film tested. 
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Studies in which two media are compared are prime examples of the 
latter type of study. The results reported are illustrative of studies 
of three types of educational films: (1) orientation films, (2) training 
films, and (3) general interest films. 



CHAPTER 2 


THE ORIENTATION FILM, 
^^THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN’ 


C iiAPTEit 2 presents thr proeedun^s used and tJie findinpis ob¬ 
tained in the exper'raentai st udy of one oriental ion film. The 
procedures described serve to illu.'trale tlie methods used tliroagh- 
out tlie series of orientation film studi*\s. Readers whose primary 
interest is in researcli on the f^encral principles of (-ommuiiication 
may wish to omit reading the detaikal findings presejit(‘d in t he lat¬ 
ter portions of the (‘liapter. 

A great deal of interest attended the experiments carried out to 
evaluate the Army’s orientation films. Thtxse “Wliy We Fight^^ 
films constituted probably th<^ largest.-scale att-('mpt yet mad(^ in 
this country to use films as a means of influencing opinion. Tiie 
films were of especial interest to people concerned with mass ediKta- 
tion ])ccause tlieir purpose was not pureb^ instru(dJonal in the man¬ 
ner of a training film, but was rather to get across particular inter¬ 
pretations of facts, overcome prejudices, arouse niotivations, and in 
general to modify attitudes rather than merely to convey factual 
information. 

In the present chapter research on “The Battle of Britain,” the 
fourth film in the “Why We Fight” series, will be described. This 
film was more extensively studied than any of the others and in 
some ways appeared to achieve the greatest effects. However, be¬ 
fore describing this study, it is well to indicate more specifically the 
nature and purpose of the film and the criteria of effectiveness that 
w^ere used. 


The Objectives of the Film 

1. nature of the orientation film series 

The orientation films were a series of seven 50-minute films that 
traced the history of World War II from the rise of Fascism in Italy 
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and Germany and the Japanese attack on Manchuria in 1931 
through America’s mobilization and participation after Pearl Har¬ 
bor. The general title of the series was “Why We Fight.” The 
films were designed for showing to new recruits during basic training, 
and their purpose is indicated by General Marshall’s statement in 
the opening title of the first film: 

“This film, the first of a series, has been prepared by the War De¬ 
partment to acquaint members of the Army with factual informa¬ 
tion as to the causes, the events leading up to our entry into the war, 
and the principles for which we are fighting. A knowledge of these 
facts is an indispensable part of military training and merits the 
thoughtful consideration of every American soldier.” 

The style of the films was for the most part objective and docu¬ 
mentary, with direct quotations, references to official sources, ani¬ 
mated diagrams, cuts from domestic newsreels, and cuts from foreign 
newsreels and propaganda films. The visual presentation was 
drawn together by a running narration which told the story of the 
war and explained the scenes. While the general tenor of the films 
was “the facts speak for themselves,” they were not dryly factual. 
Foreign speech was frequently translated into English with a “for¬ 
eign accent,” “production” shots using actors were employed to tie 
the documentary material together, the films were scored through¬ 
out with background music, and montages and trick photography 
were used in trying to achieve vivid and dramatic presentation. 

2. CRITERIA OF EFFECTIVENESS 

Two basic assumptions appeared to underlie the preparation of 
these films. 

1. That a sizable segment of the draftee population lacked knowl¬ 
edge concerning the national and international events that resulted 
in America’s entrance in the war. 

2. That a knowledge of these events would in some measure lead 
men to accept more willingly the transformation from civilian to 
Army life and their duties as soldiers. 

In line with these assumptions, the experimental evaluation of 
these films involved three aspects: first, the measurement of the ex¬ 
tent to which the film produced changes in factual knowledge about 
the events concerning the war; second, measurements of changes in 
interpretation of these events (opinions concerning the war effort, 
the allies, and the enemy); and, third, measurements of changes in 
acceptance of the military role and willingness to serve. 
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A distinction should be made at this point l)et\veen the effects 
intended for a film and the effects actually produced. A film might 
be very effective at getting across material that was not part of the 
initial purpose. From the standpoint of teaching ability such a 
film would be very successful, but from the standpoint of achieving 
its particular educational purpose, the film would be unsuccessful. 
This distinction was crucial in the decision as to what slanild be 
tested for in studying the effectiveness-- of the orientation films, since 
they could fail in their intended e(Tr«‘ts either because tlu' presenta¬ 
tion did not get across the material or because ('ven gt'tt ing across 
that particular material might turn out to have no effect on the de¬ 
sired response. 

In the evaluative studies done on the “Wliy W c Fight” films, the 
attempt, was made to suuly simultaneously the (jffectiveness in 
terms of the intended effects of tiie films .and in term.s of the mnlerial 
covered in tlie films. Tlie criteria for testing the former were de¬ 
rived fiom the stated objectives of the films; tlie criteria for ti^sting 
the latter were d(‘rived from content analyses of the film covc'rage. 
However, because of the wide coverage of inaK'rical in t.h(*s(^ 50- 
minutc films and the prai^tical limitations on the number of areas 
that could be tested in an experiment, no attempt was made to cover 
all possible effects of a given film. First priority was given to in¬ 
tended effects, second priority to any possible “boomerangs” or 
undesirable t^ffects, third priority to the basic material in the film 
thought most likely to be a source of the intended effect, and lowest 
priority to possible effects relevant only to presentation technique 
or film study in general. 

In the case of the orientation films the intended effects were not 
specifically designated for each film, and the artists in (diarge of pro¬ 
duction had considerable leeway in determining the content of the 
films. Therefore, since the films were part of the total orientation 
program, the objectives of this program, insofar as they were rele¬ 
vant to a particular film, were used as criteria of the degree to which 
a particular film acliieved its “intended” effects. An overall objec¬ 
tive of the orientation program, as indicated above> was the increase 
of willingness to serve, and the effects in this area were determined 
for each film. In addition, the orientation program had a number 
of subobjectives which were regarded as means by which the above 
overall objective would be achieved. These subobjectives, as stated 
in a directive to the Information and Education Division, were to 
foster the following: 
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1. A firm belief in the right of the cause for which we fight. 

2. A realization that we are up against a tough job. 

3. A determined confidence in our own ability and the abilities of our comrades 
and leaders to do the job that has to be done. 

4. A feeling of confidence, insofar as is possible under the circumstances, in the 
integrity and fighting ability of our Allies. 

5. A resentment, based on knowledge of the facts, against our enemies w^ho have 
made it necessary for us to fight. 

6. A belief that through military victory, the political achievement of a better 
world order is possible. 

In ii sense each film had these objectives in view. Material rele¬ 
vant to all of these objectives was not included in each film, but 
none of the films w^as to include material running counter to any of 
the objectives. 

3. THE NATUKE AND OBJECTIVES OF “THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN” 

“The Battle of Britain” was aimed primarily at objective 4 in the 
preceding list—it sought to establish confidence in the integrity and 
fighting ability of our ally, Britain. It dealt with tlie dramatic 
British ixjsistajice to the German air attacks on England during the 
fall of 1040, and covered the period starting with the fall of Dunkirk 
in June 1040 to the last major bombing raid of the Luftwaffe, which 
set fire to large areas of London in Deceinber. 

The story told by the film may be briefly outlined as follows: 
Hitler hiid a plan for world conejnest which had moved forward 
Avithout a hitch through the conquest of France and the evacuation 
of the British at Dunkirk. If Hitler could have conquered England 
and t.ak(‘ii over the British Isles and the British fleet, America would 
have been j)laced in a very dangerous position. Hitler did attempt 
to con(|uer England hut failed because he could not get control of 
the air over Britain. This failure, which gave America precious 
lime in which to prepare for war, was due to tJie almost superhuman 
efforts of the British i)eople and of the K AF and to the unwillingness 
of the British to give up even in the face of apparently hopeless odds. 

Although “I'lie Battle of Britain” thus had as its chief ohjectiv'’e 
the strengthening of confidence in America's ally, Britain, the ex¬ 
perimental study also took the other orientation objectives into ac¬ 
count in measuring the effects of the film. 

The Experimental Procedure 

The experimental test involved an cxpcrirnailal group that saw 
the film, a control group that did not see the film, and the adminis- 
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tration of an anonymous check-list questionnaire to both groups, 
ostensibly as a War Department ‘‘surve}"” but actually as a measure 
of knowledge and opinions on subjects related to the lilm. The 
effects were determined from a comparison of the experiinental and 
control groups, anj" statistical!}’ significant diffe]-onces in their re¬ 
sponses being assumed to be due to the film. The details of the 
experimental design will be described shortly. 

As was pointed out in the preceding chapter, the learning c.l fac¬ 
tual material presented in a film cun be measured with full aware¬ 
ness on the part of the subjects that they arc being tcste<l, but effects 
of the film on interpretations, opinions, fuc., must be m(‘asured with¬ 
out the subjects’ awanaiess that they are being tested. In testing 
the orientation films, however, both factual knowledge and inter¬ 
pretations were measured triliwut awareness on the part of the men 
that they were being tested. This was lione partly for greater effi¬ 
ciency, in that only one experiment was there!)y reciuired, partly 
because it was desired to get both types of measures on the same 
men, and partly because it was not certain that all men would a(*cept 
all of the factual material without reservation. The methods of 
achieving lack of awareness were inherent partly in the measuring 
instrument, partly in the design, and partly in trie administration 
of the experiment, and will be explained in connection with each of 
these aspects of the study. 

1. THE MEAStJHING INSTRUMENT 

The check-list questionnaire used contained two types of items 
that formed the measuring instrument per se: multiple-choice fact- 
quiz items of the type used in the Time magazine current-events 
quiz, and opinion items that obtained the individuars interpreta¬ 
tions and opinions on nonfactual items and his personal feelings on 
matters relattnl to his role in the war. The opinion items were pre¬ 
dominantly of two types: (1) multiple-choice—expressing varying 
shades of opinions; and (2) ^^agree-disagree” statements made up of 
quotations with which the individual expressed agreement or dis¬ 
agreement. Free-answer and other types were less frequently used. 
In addition, the (luestionnaire contained personal-history items for 
obtaining information about the individual’s education, age, etc., 
and wliat might be called “camouflage” items that were not neces¬ 
sary for the test but were used to give scope to the “survey” and re¬ 
duce the concentration of items dealing with material covered in the 
film. 
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a. Qualitative ^^pretestings* of items. In preparing tne items that 
formed the measuring instrument proper, one of the important steps 
was the qualitative pretesting of the wording and meaning of the 
items. Qualitative pretesting consisted of face-to-face interviewing 
of soldiers, with the questions asked verbally by the interviewer in 
some cases and read by the respondent in others. In these inter¬ 
views the interviewer, usually a civilian or enlisted man, identified 
himself as an official War Department “pollster^' but kept the inter¬ 
view informal, encouraging the respondent to discuss the general 
topic of each question and to qualify his answers. In this way, 
misinterpretations of the questions and misunderstood words were 
uncovered and at the same time natural wording and natural cate¬ 
gories of response were revealed. After the first few interviews sug¬ 
gestions for rewriting were accumulated and the items were revised 
and pretested again, the whole process being repeated until difficul¬ 
ties were reduced to a minimum. In the orientation film studies 
more pretesting was given to attitude items than fact-quiz items, 
but there was ample evidence that even simple completion-items of 
the fa(^t-quiz type require qualitative pretesting. 

b. Quantitative pretesting of items. In addition to the qualitative 
pretest of items a quantitative pretest was conducted. Tlie purpose 
of the quantitative pretest was the advance determination of the 
approximate distribution of answers to each question and the rela¬ 
tionships between questions. For this purpose a sample of two 
hundred men was used. 

The analysis of the relations between questions consisted mainly 
in an analysis of the attitude items in terms of their conformity to 
scales of the type to be discussed in Volume 4 of this series. The 
assumption in this analysis was that if a group of items in a given 
area were found not to ‘^scale'^ in the quantitative pretest, the area, 
as defined a priori, was not a single content variable and the items 
had to be treated as specific and separate areas of response. If on 
the other hand a group of items did '"scale” in the pretest, it was 
assumed that they could all be treated as representatives of a single 
content area. In cases where individual items did form a scale in 
the pretest, only two or three items from the scale were used in the 
experiment, and effects on these items were assumed to be evidence 
of effects in the entire area. 

The approximate distribution of responses to the check-list cate¬ 
gories, as determined in the quantitative pretest, also served as a 
basis for selecting or revising items to use in the experimental test 
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of the film. In such cases one consideration was the initial split of 
opinion on the item. For example, an item in which 90 per cent of 
the population endorsed tlie favorable category was considered un¬ 
desirable for measuring increases in favorable opinion since the 
number of individuals who can be shifted to tlie favorable response 
is very small. Another reason for considering ihe initial sjilit arose 
in connection with items to be used in analyzing the tiln/s etTects as 
a function of initial response, in such cases response categories 
that made for subgroups too small Jo analyze were undesirable. 

c. Avoidance of ile7m that suggeshd the Jilni. ()ij(; factor that had 
to be considered in preparing the measnying instrument was the pos¬ 
sibility that the items would be so sjiecihc to the niJiterial in the liini 
that they would remind tin* men of the film. 1'his was avoided in 
line with the general mouve mentioned earlier of preventing tlie 
men from divining that their reaction to the film was being studied. 
Hut even if this suspicion \V(Te not aroused, a (pieslion t hat specifi¬ 
cally suggested the film might get an unrepresentative measure of 
the film’s effect meredy bectaiisc the individual would not nornuilly 
])e viewing his response in the light of the film. Thus, he might 
have more respect for Britain’s participation in the war when lie 
happened to be reminiscing on episodes from ^‘Thc Battle of Brit¬ 
ain,” but smdi occasions might be rare occurrences. IdeaJly the 
individual should be ^Takcm unawares’' by the queKstion and give 
his typical response. 

This latter problem was more important in the case of opinion 
(piestions tlian fact-quiz questions, where specificity is an inlicrcnt 
aspect of the content and less variability of response is to be ex¬ 
pected. In order to prevent the specificity of the fact-quiz questions 
from afT(»cting the responses to the opinion (luestions, the fact ques¬ 
tions Avere placed at the end of the questionnaire where they would 
be read onl>^ after the other responses had been made. Facb ques¬ 
tions relating to material c.overed in the film were distributed among 
an equal number of “camouflage” fact questions unrelated to the 
film. I]ven with these precautions, a certain amount of specificity 
was sacrificed in order to prevent a tie-up with the film. 

2. THE DESIGN OF THE EXPERIMENT 

Two different experimental designs Avere used in the study of “The 
Battle of Britain.” One design involved measuring at a specified 
time after the film showing the factual knowledge and opinion in a 
fihn group (which saw the film) and a control group (which did not 
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see the film). This desi^^jn was termed the “after-only” design be¬ 
cause measurements were not made for the same group of men both 
before and after the film showing. The other design had the addi¬ 
tional feature of getting a measurement on the same men before the 
film showing. This was termed the “before-after” design because 
measurements were taken on the film and control groups both hejore 
and after the introduction of the experimental variable. 

Each of these two designs has its advantages and disadvantages. 
In general, tlic before-after design is superior from the standpoint 
of problems of analysis and sampling, whereas the after-only design 
is better from the standpoint of being easier to administer and less 
sul)je(;t to tlie possibility tliat the measuring process will bias the 
measunanents of)tained. The relative advantages and disadvan¬ 
tages of t he two designs are taken up in more detail in Appendix C. 

It should be poiiited out that in the before-after design it was 
possi})le to mat-cJi the before and after questionnaires of the same 
individuals and still maintain anonymity. The responses to per- 
sonal-liistory (jiiestions (age, education, region, etc.) in t.lie “before” 
and “after” surveys provided a basis for matching tlie two surveys 
of a given individual in most cases, and handwriting was sufficient 
additional eviden(;e to permit the matching of practically all the 
men in the sample who filled out both questionnaires. The match¬ 
ing process was greatly facilitated by the fact that the men filled out 
botli questionnaircis in platoon groups. Tlie platoon could be iden¬ 
tified, so that matc'hing was initially narrowed down to groups of 
around fifty men each. 

The time interval between the film showing and the administra¬ 
tion of the survey after the film was set at approximately one week 
in the case of all of the experimental studies of orientation films and 
always involved an intervening week end. While the effects might 
have been greater immediately after the film, it was desired to de¬ 
termine the more lasting effects, so the interval of about one week 
was selected as an a]jpropriate point for testing. In the study of 
“The Battle of Britain,” however, an additional feature was the 
determination of effects after a lapse of about nine weeks from the 
showing of the film. Only the short-time effects (just under a week) 
will be described in the present chapter. A comparison of the effects 
of the film after the short-time interval and after nine weeks is re¬ 
ported in Chapter 7. 

The experimental studies of the film were conducted at two differ¬ 
ent camps, one during February and one during April of 1943. The 
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total sample on which the data presented in this chapter are based 
is 2,100 cases. Half of these were men who saw the film, and half 
were controls who did not. The after-only design was used at one 
camp (N = 1,200) and the before-after design was used at the other 
(N = 900). 

3. SAMPLING PROCEDURE 

It would have been desirable from the standpoint of sampling to 
have the experimental and control groups composed of men selected 
at random from the total available group. Hut sm h a procedure 
could easily have biased the re.sults l»e^*:ULsc it would liave b(‘(‘n con- 
tr.arv to all precedent in the tr.iiniug ccaiiers. .Assembling a random 
audience from many difi‘(*rem. outfits to see a tnovi(‘ would have beiui 
a most mysterious event and would ha.v{‘ led to numerous specula¬ 
tions as to why it was done. Moieove?, this procedure would re- 
(piire the same mysterious assem))Iage in taking the survey. l*dom 
the standpoint of getting a realistic and unbiased t‘stimale of the 
effects of the film as it was to be used by the Army, therefore, it was 
considered necessary to show^ the film by company unit, with the 
consequence that the sampling was unit sampling rather than indi¬ 
vidual sampling. 

The effect of this unit sampling procedure would be expected to 
increase the sampling error as compared wdth a random sampling of 
individuals. The difference would be a function of the variables 
that had ])ecn used to assign the men to a particular company and 
the correlation ];)etw’een these variables and questionnaire responses. 
It was usually alleged that men were assigned without any system, 
but fairly large variation in composition of companies was occasion¬ 
ally found in the film studies. 

It w ill })e noted that the increase in sampling error that may occur 
with unit sampling applies mainly to the after-only design and ex¬ 
emplifies the sampling advantage of the before-after design. Varied 
composition of companies would increase the chance of obtaining 
sizable aficr-only differences between experimental and control 
groups due merely to initial differences in the two groups. But in 
the before-after design such differences are revealed in the ''before^’ 
survey. 

It should be pointed out that even in the after-only design rela¬ 
tively large differences in composition are required before the sam¬ 
pling error of the group is noticeably different from a random sample. 
And even fairly large differences in composition will have little effect 
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on the sampling error unless fairly large correlations exist between 
responses l)eing measured and the composition variables on which 
the groups dilTer. (See Appendix C.) 

4. EQITATrN(; OF EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS 

Part ly to compensate for the effects of unit sampling, it was con¬ 
sidered desirable to equate the experimental and control groups as 
far as possible on the major variables that might be related to the 
responses of t he men. This was done both in the course of setting 
up t he experiment at the camps, and in the construction of the final 
sample after tlic survey responses liad been punched onto IBM 
cards. At tlie camps, distributions of Arnw Cleneral Classification 
Test- scores, education, age, and census region of birth were obtained 
for each company, and two “most comparable” groups were selected 
by grouping of the companies. “Comparability” not only involved 
the personal history variables mentioned above, but also the balanc¬ 
ing of stage of training, previous exposure to orientation material, 
and any otlau' local factors whicli affe(*ted company units and were 
considered r(4evant. Thus the only random factor was the decision 
as to which of the two groups so selected would bo experimental and 
which control, and this was decided ])y tossing a coin after the two 
groups were* stiecled. 

The c(|uating of the two groups was further refined after all the 
(pi(\stionnair(‘s liad been coded and punched onto cards. AGCT 
information was not available at this stage because the (question¬ 
naires w<a‘e anonymous, but the other background information listed 
above, j)lus additional information such as marital status, rural- 
urban origin, (dc., had been filknl in by tlie nuai and was used for 
flirth(‘r equating on JICM machines. This was done simply by dis¬ 
carding, on a random basis, men of a given background type in 
whichever grouj) ~ film or control—liad an appreciably larger num¬ 
ber of that type. 

5. ADMINISTliATlON OF TJIK EXPERIMENT 

For proper administration of the experiment it was important to 
present the film under realistic conditions, to prevent the men in the 
sani])l(‘ from realizing that an experiment was in progress, and to 
obtain honest answers in the questionnaires. For realism in presen¬ 
tation, tlie film showings for the experimental group were incorpo¬ 
rated into the training program and scheduled during the weekly 
orientation hour exactly as the films were to be used. This not only 
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insured realistic presentation but also avoided any evidence that 
the film was being tested, films being a standard part of the men’s 
training. 

The questionnaires were presented as being part of a War Depart¬ 
ment survey to find out how a cross section of soldiers felt about 
various subjects connected with the war, with examples being given 
of previous Research Branch surveys and liow tliey were used. 
Questionnaires were filled out by all the men in a platoon at once, 
the men being assembled in mess lialls for the purpose. The ques¬ 
tionnaires were administered by “class leaders" selected and trained 
for the job from among the enlisred personnel working in the f*amp 
orientation office and in the ramp (‘!;.'.'sificatioji office. In the in¬ 
troductory explanation of the survey, tlie class leader stressed the 
importance of the survey ;ind tlu ation\niity of the .answers. The 
purpose of this emphasis was to get the men to take the survey seri¬ 
ously and to give honest ans\v(Ts. No dficers were present at these 
meetings and the men w*ere assured that the surveys went directly 
to Washington and that no one at the camp w’ould get a chance to 
see what they had wTitten. 

6. SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN THE ADMINISTRATION 

OF THE REPEAT SURVEY 

In the case of the before-after design a special rationale must be 
prepared to explain the fact that a second survey is made. In a re¬ 
peat survey with a long intervening time interval fe.g., two months 
or more) probably no precautions are recpiired to explain the simi¬ 
larity of the two surveys. Many respondents w ill then have forgot¬ 
ten the content of the preceding survey, and the previous experience 
prol)ably only makes the “after"’ survey seem less out of the ordi¬ 
nary. If anyone does comment on the similarity, “checking on 
trends” is a convenient rationale. But when the time interval is 
only tw^o or three weeks, some reasonable explanation must be pro¬ 
vided. 

The rationale used with the before-after design in evaluating “The 
Battle of Britain” was that the questionnaire had been revised on 
the basis of preliminary results. The class leaders were rotated so 
that the same men did not administer the questionnaire to the same 
platoons, and the new class leader mentioned in passing that “some 
of you men may have filled out a questionnaire like this a while 
back” and went on to explain that a similar survey had been made 
but that the questionnaire had been revised and was being adminis- 
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tered dgain. The format of the repeat questionnaire was conspicu- 
ous]y altered, and it earned a 'PREVISED'' in large type next to the 
survey number on the front page. Items for which retest answers 
were not needed were included in only one of the questionnaires, so 
their addition or deletion provided some of the ^Vevision.'^ The 
addition of the fact-quiz items, which were not included in the “be- 
fore^' questionnaire, also increased the extent of revision, together 
with omitted, added, or revised '^camouflage^^ questions. 

As an added precaution in the administration of the repeat survey 
the class leader never allowed anyone in the class the opportunity 
to ask a quest ion l:)efore the group. After his introductory explana¬ 
tion, he inst ructed t he men to start filling out the questionnaire and 
to raise their hands if they had any questions. This procedure pre¬ 
vented the possibility that some one man might express suspicion 
as to the true nature of the “survey’’ before the entire class and 
thereby raise suspicions in the minds of the others. 

It should 1)0 pointed out that these precautions and some of the 
others <l(?seribed above were taken mainly on a priori grounds and 
they do not indicate that evidence for a frequent tendency to be 
suspi(Mous was ever ol:)tained. Actually, only a very small percent¬ 
age of men were e\Tr found to indicate suspicion of the purpose of 
the surveys in the film studies, even when questions were specifically 
directed toward this point. 

Results of the Experimental Evaluation 

The results of the experiment arc presented in terms of the per¬ 
centages of men in the film and control groups who chose various 
responses after the film showing. The difference between the film 
and control percentages for each questionnaire item indicates the 
effect of the film on responses to that question. 

In using this procedure it is recognized that the effect of the film 
is not being completely described. For example, positive effects 
cannot be detected among those who initiall}' select the key response 
on a question: such men are already as positive as the measuring in¬ 
strument can record. Similarly, the above procedure does not de¬ 
tect changes among those who are influenced in a positix e direction 
but not suflficiently to shift to tlie ke.y response of the (juestion. 
Furthermore, the only kind of effect that is detected is a sliift of 
response to a questionnaire item. Other kinds of effects are likely 
to be present, or some effects ma^" be latent and emerge only at a 
later time in combination with causal factors other than the film. 
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Thus the difference between film and control percentages choosing 
the key response must be regarded only as a standardized indicator 
of the complete effect that is present as a result of the film. A dis¬ 
cussion of some of the problems of describing and measuring effects 
will be found in the Appendix. 

In combining the results of the two camps only the “afier’’ re¬ 
sponses are used for the camp at wliicli the before-after design was 
employed. The “before’’ differ<“pfes b(‘tw(‘en answers given to 
questions by the experimental aial t <.ntr<*l ^rou]).-- ;il this camp were 
sliglit (none greater than 4 pi‘r c^sit rnivi mosi [o zcao) so that 

the results are not mriterially a]t(at d l y using only the “after* (iif- 
ferences between film and C(»i.rr()l. 

The fact that sampling was on a unit basis, pins I he coimti'racting 
factor of ecpiating of the gron])s, makes it difii(‘nlt to i‘valua1e pre¬ 
cisely what constitut('s a .'■tatistically s.gnifi(*aiil diffi'renct' between 
the responses of the film gnmp and tlie control group. However, 
diffidences of 0 per cent or more between the penaaitages {*ho(*sing 
a particular response in the film and control groups may fairly 
safely be regarded as significant beyond the 1 txa* cent Uwad of confi¬ 
dence, and were so n'garded in evaluating the film.' It is worth 
pointing out that- borderline cases are not particularly inqiortant in 
any case since, even if a six per cent diff<'rence were staliHlicnlly sig¬ 
nificant, it will usually be of little practical significance from the 
stand]K)int of achieving the film’s o})jectives. 

Tlie experimental findings wall be presented first in t(‘rms of the 
content areas (aivered in the film and then in terms of more general 
effects 111)011 atU(nd(^s related to orientation objeid-ive.s, including 
possible adv(*rse effects of the film (“boomerangs”). 

1. KFFiarr OF THE film’s phincipal content themes 

ON men’s opinions 

a. There ivas an aclnal ''Battle of Britain.'' One of t,he main 
tlumies of the film w'as that the air raids })y tlie Nazis were an all-out 
attempt to knock Britain out of the war. The inferred plan of t-he 
Nazis for taking England after the fall of France was des(a*il)ed in 
the early part of the film. Animated maps were used to illustrate 

»A 6 per cent difference would occur about one time in a hundred by chance with 
the N's involved if sampling had been random and if the initial frequency of a response 
i.s 50 per cent. The fact that control and film group.s were eciuated and tlmt most 
responses had a frequency greater or less than 50 per cent tends to make thi.s a con¬ 
servative estimate of the 1 per cent level of confidence. 
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the plans and German shots were interspersed showing Hitler and 
his staff in conference and German forces in readiness. The out¬ 
come of the air warfare over England was presented as a distinct 
German defeat, in which the plan to conquer England was upset 
because the Nazis could never accomplish the first phase of gaining 
control of the air over the British Isles. This interpretation of the 
Battle of Britain was presumably in contrast to the conception pre¬ 
viously lield by the soldiers, for whom the Battle of Britain was a 
relatively forgotten phase of the war and was thought of more as 
merely a series of bombing raids than as a prelude to a projected 
invasion. 

The film produced a substantial change in the men's interpreta¬ 
tion of tlie Nazi bombing of Britain. This is illustrated by the re¬ 
sponses to the following item, which was presented to the men as 
part of a fact-quiz series. 

Qudition: "The heavy bombing attacks on Britain were part of an at¬ 
tempt by the Nazis to . . . CHECK ONE" (of the four possible answers) 

Percentage of men checking "key" answer:* i.e., "invade and conquer 
England." 



43 % 


Control Group 

1 

100% 

1 I I 1 1 

Film Group 


1 1 - 1 1 1 

' 58 % 


The other alternatives presented in this particular question were 
^^get even with the British for bombing German cities”; “keep them 
from lielping Russia”; and ‘ijreak down their morale so they would 
surrender.” 

b. Heroic British resistance. Closely related to the foregoing 
theme was one depicting the effort and spirit of the British people in 
blocking the invasion attempt. Facing great odds, the British peo¬ 
ple refused to give up and, despite the terrible bombing of their 
homes and cities, were willing to go on with their efforts as the only 
nation fighting against the Nazis. This theme emphasized what 
little the J^ritish had with which to defend themselves, the terrible 

*The "key" answer is the critical one, the response which the film was calculated 
to change. It is the one used in the measurement of the film’s effectiveness; in the 
case of a fact-quiz item this is of course the correct answer to the question. Questions 
presented in the text will quote only the "key" answers—or the "correct" answers in 
the case of information questions—unless it is felt that the other answers may be help¬ 
ful in interpreting the findings. 
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punishment they had to take, and the extent to which everyone in 
Britain was integrated into an all-out war effort. 

Evidence of the effect of the film in this area is furnished by an¬ 
swers to a question asking for the probable reason why the Nazis 
did not invade Britain after France fell. Intei}nctatioiis implying 
that the Nazis did not attempt an invasion of iMiglaiid were much 
less common as a result of the film, and ther<^ was a corresponding 
increase in the number of men interpreting the Battle of Britain as 
an unsuccessful invasion attempt which was thwarted by the deter¬ 
mined resistance of the British. 


Qm fifion: “Wlmt do you think is prol^jiM' the real 10:1 son why the Nazis 
did not invade and eonqin t Ihitain after tlu* fall of France?” (three 
alternatives) 

Percentage of men checking “key” answctr: i.e., “the Nazis tried and 
would have succeeded exce|d for the (icterinuied resistance of the British.’’ 


Control Group 
Film Group 


4e% 



\oo% 

1 ‘ > 




ro% 


The all-out effort of the British and their strong spirit despite 
their hopeless position was doeumented with a considerable amount 
of material: the Home (Juard, factory workers putting in long liours, 
women taking over men's jobs, excerpts from C^diurchiirs famous 
“we shall never surrender" spcecli, workers continuing at their jobs 
througli the bomihngs, volunteer firemen and rescue workers, Lon¬ 
doners “taking" the blitz all night but getting l)ack to their jol)s in 
the morning, and so forth. Several agree-disagree items were used 
to test for effects of this material on the men's evaluation of the 
efforts of the British people. As can be seen, very little effect was 
obtained on these items. 


Control 

Group 

Percentage of men who agree with state¬ 
ment: 

“The British stood up under bombing 
better than Americans probably would.” 28% 

Percentage of men who disagree with state¬ 
ment: 


Film Differ- 
Group ence 

36% S% 



36 
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“The British are taking it easy in their 
war effort in the hope tiiat America will 

win the war for them.” 75 79 4 

Percentage of men who disagree with state¬ 
ment: 

“If the Oennans had kei>t up the bomb¬ 
ing of London a little longer the British 

might liave given up and asked for peace.” 76 79 3 

c. Conir Unit ion of the Royal Air Force. Linked to the theme of 
the at tempted invasion was the magnificent job of the RAF in stav¬ 
ing off the (ierman attack. The RAF occupied a fairly central role 
throughout the film, whicli contained many striking action shots of 
planes in (combat. The outstanding performance of the RAF was 
do(ainiented with figures showing their disadvantage in numbers, 
figures showing the greatly disproportionate plane losses of the 
Luftwaffe, and action shots of British fighters skillfully shooting 
down (Ierman planes. In general, the tenor of the film was that 
German coiKpiest hinged on control of the air and the Germans lost 
bcc^ause thc}^ were; beaten by the RAF. A sharp increase was showTi 
in the per cent crediting the RAF with giving the Nazis their first 
real defeat. 

Question: “In jamr opinion who gave the Nazis their first real defeat?” 
(four alternatives) 

Percentage of men checking “key” answer: i.e., “the British Royal Air 
Force.” 



1 20 % 


Control Group 



IOC 

Film Group 



' 43 % 


Tliis change not only underscored the importance of the RAF but 
was further evidence that the men wlio saw the film perceived the 
air attack of tlie Germans as constituting a major battle and a for¬ 
midable military defeat—comparable to the Russian victory at 
Stalingrad and the Allied victory in North Africa which were in¬ 
cluded in the other choices to the question. 

The answers to another question also combining the themes of 
attempted conquest and credit to the RAF show^ the effectiveness 
of the film in getting across tlus message. 
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Qmstion: “Which of the following would you say was the most important 
reason why the Germans were not able to conquer England?" (four 
alternatives) 

Percentage of men checking “kev" answer: i.e., “they were stopped bv 
the RAF.” 



1 < 9 % 


Conirol Group 



lOi 

Film Group 

1 - 1 - 1 - 1 1 ' 1 -»— 


' 76 % 


The other alternatives presented to the tiuui on this (juestion were: 
^The Germans were afraid of havin^^ to fip:hl n war on two fronts’^ 
(which decreased from 24 per cent to 9 p<‘r cent); ‘'the British Navy 
kept tljem from crossing the Ehiglish Channel”; “tlu* liritish Home 
Guard prevented tliem from landing any troops.” 

Increased recognition of the outstan(iir)g performance of the RAF 
was also shown from the answers to the agree-disagrec item shown 
below'. 

T^orc.ontage of men who agreed with statement: 

“About the best job of fighting that has been done in this war has been 
done by tlie British Royal Air Force." 



44 % 


Control Group 

. 1 . 

100' 

1 1 t -1 

Film Group 


1 1 • 1 

I 61 % 


d. British resistance gave us time to prepare, A fourth important 
theme of the film was that the British, in stavitiR off a Clerman inva¬ 
sion of England, gave America and tlic rest of the world precious 
time to get prepared for the struggle against Germany. This was 
explicitly stated in the final sentences of the narration and was im¬ 
plied in other portions of the film. The results of an agrec-disagree 
item on this theme are shown below. 

Percentage of men who agreed with statement: 

“By refusing to surrender to Hitler, the British people probably kept 

American cities from being l^ombed by the Germans. * 


60 % 


Control Group 


I0 07« 

_1_1_1_1 

Film Group 



• • 1 

1 76 % 
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In the introductory portions of the film in which Hitler's dreams 
of world conquest were discussed, the point was made that if Hitler 
could conquer Britain and get control of the British fleet, he would 
be in a position to '^phone his orders to Washington.” This was 
accompanied by an animated map showing ships representing the 
combined sea power of all fleets controlled or taken over by the Axis 
moving into position around the United States. This, together 
with the later portions of the film, carried the implication that after 
Britain, the U.S. was next on Hitler's list and that Britain's resist¬ 
ance, tljerefore, saved us from attack. A write-in question was in¬ 
cluded as a test of whether the men concluded from the film that 
America would have been attacked next if Britain had been con¬ 
quered. 

Qucution: “If Hitler had been able to invade England and defeat the 
British, wliat country do you think he probably would have attacked 
next?” (write in answer) 

i^^rcentflge of men writing in the answer “United States.” 



27 % 



Control Group 


* ft 1 . 

100% 

f 1 1 1 

Film Group 



1 1 1 1 

' 36 % 



A third question was asked at one camp (N = 1200) on the gen¬ 
eral theme of obligation to the British: ‘'Wliich country do you feel 
deserves the most credit for fighting off the Axis while we were get¬ 
ting better prepared?” Tlie three alternatives were ^‘Russia,” 
“Britain,” and “(Miina.” Initially the majority of the men in the 
sample favored Russia rather than Britain or China. (During the 
two years preceding the study, the major scenes of action had been 
in Russia.) However, some effect of the film in increasing the per 
cent choosing Britain is seen in the results below. 

Question: “Which country do you feel deserves the most credit for fight¬ 
ing off the Axis while we were getting better prepared?” (three alterna¬ 
tives) 

Percentage of men checking “key” answ'er: i.e., “Britain.” 

I 2e% 

100% 


Control Group 
Film Group 


36 % 
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Another version of the question restricted to countries iigliting the 
Nazis was asked at the other camp and yielded similar results. 

The four themes outlined so lar—real invasion attempt, all-out 
effort of the British, outstanding performance of the RAF, and wiri- 
ning precious time for the rest of the world—coi"''titut(Ml the major 
content of the film. The remaining content not coming under one 
of these headings dealt primarily with military information concern¬ 
ing the strategy and tactics of the P>nt ish and the Nazis. 

2. EFFECTIVENESS OF FILM IN IMPROVING KNOWLEDGE 
OF MILITARY EVENTS 

In connection with the British defense, the fiim pointed out that 
the RAF had learned “the lesson of Poland’^ and had scattered their 
planes at the edges of airfields to prevent their being destroyed on 
the ground. The large effect of the film in get ting across this point 
is sliown below. 

Question: “The reason Germany was not very successful in bombing 
British planes on the ground was that . . (four alternatives) 

Percentage of men checking “correct” answer: i.e., “the British kept their 
planes scattered at the edges of the fields.” 


Control Group 
Film Group 

That the film was effective in getting across the numerical disad¬ 
vantage of the RAF relative to the size of the Luftwaffe is seen in 
the results of a fact-(iuiz item concerning the extent to which the 
RAF was outnumbered. 

Question: “When the Germans began mass bombing attacks on Britain, 
the Nazi Air Force was . . (four alternatives) 

Percentage of men checking “correct” answer: i.e., “ten times as large 
as the British Air Force.” 



Control Group 
Film Group 




55 % 


100 % 
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(The other alternatives presented in this question were: ‘^five times 
as large”; '^about the same size”; and ^'one-half as large.”) 

As a test of their knowledge of the role of the British Navy, the 
men were asked to check one of four alternative statements about 
the British fleet’s part in the Battle of Britain. The results show 
that a sizable proportion learned that the fleet was of little use to 
the British as a defense against invasion. 

Quefition: “At the time of the battle of Britain, the British Navy . . .” 
(four alternatives) 

Percentage of men cheeking “correct’* answer: i.c., “could not operate in 
the English Channel because it would be too easy to bomb.” 


Control Group 
Film Group 


36 % 

I0 07o 

H—Lh—— j— I —I-1-1-1-1 


55 % 


Another fact-quiz item was concerned with the lack of military 
equipment after the fall of Dunkirk. In the film were shown shots 
of the evacuation, German shots of ruined British equipment cover¬ 
ing tlie l)eaclies, and shots conti*astirig the well-equipped Germans 
with Britain’s inadequately equipped forces. The statement was 
made in the film that “in all of Britain there was not enough equip¬ 
ment for one modern division.” The extent to which the film was 
effective in getting this point across is shown below. 

Question: “At the time of the fall of France, the British Army had enough 
modern guns and otlier equipment to arm a force of about ...” (four 
alternatives) 

Percentage of men checking “correct” answer: i.e., “1 division.” 


Control Group 
Film Group 


5 % 



/8% 


\0 07o 

■i - 1 - 1 - 1 - 1 - 1 


The other alternatives presented in the above question were 10, 30, 
and 100 divisions. In addition to this increase of 13 per cent in the 
number choosing the correct choice there was an increase of 8 per 
cent in the number choosing “10 divisions,” indicating that some 
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men probably revised their estimates doA\iiward without having 
adopted the figure given in the film. 

T-Uo information Questions used in tlio study dealt solely with 
Goering s strategy and tactics. In explaining the chiinging strategy 
of the Luftwaffe, it was shown tliat the original p^.in (‘ailed for gain¬ 
ing control of the air as a prelude to invasion. The lilni portrayed 
the events leading to the final strategv of trying to for(*e surrender 
by indiscriminate bombing of citi('> and ci\'iliaris. One fact-quiz 
item dealing with Gocring’s strategy was included to determine not 
only the extent to wliich the film ixot across the «>riginal plan, but 
also the extent to which the film avoid(‘d {‘onfusion betwe(*n the 
original and final plans. Th(‘ ineu v\cre a.sk('d io i*h(M'k one of four 
alternative statements about the original Nazi plan of con(|uenng 
Britain. 

Quefition: “TIk', way tlu* Nazis orisinally {>L‘inne<l to coiKiiu'r Pritain was 
to . . (four alternatives) 

Percentage of men cliccking “eornr.t” answer: i.(‘., “.l(‘stroy the RAF, 
then invade Jingland witli paratroops and panzer divisions.” 


Control Group 
Film Group 


^8% 


H-1- 


+-T— I -h 


i) 5 3o 


100 % 


The other three alternatives wxre: ^‘starve the Brit ish into surrender 
by blockade”; ^^d(?stroy tlie British Navy, then attack Britain from 
all sides at orn^c”; and'^bomb the ]b*itish civiliajis until they sur¬ 
rendered without a fight.” Not only was a sizabU; effect of the film 
obtained on the ^b^orrcct” choice, but also tbere was a decrease in 
the per cent choosing Goering^s final plan, “bomb the Ih’itish civil¬ 
ians until the}^ surrendered without a fight,” which might have been 
a source of confusion with the original plan. The per cent choosing 
“bomb the British civilians until they surrendered without a fight” 
dropped from 38 per cent (among mem wfio did not see the film) to 
20 per cent (among men who did sec the film). 

The other fact-quiz item dealing with Nazi strategy and tactics 
tested menks recognition of the targets and time of day' of the first 
German bombing attacks against England. The film, showing the 
first bombing to be daylight attacks against convoys and liarl)ors in 
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the Channel and along the Thames Estuary, was found to be effec¬ 
tive in getting this information across to the men. 


Question: "The first major bombing attacks on Britain in this war were 
. . (four alternatives) 

Percentage of men checking “correct” answer: i.e., "daylight attacks on 
ports and ships.” 


Control Group 
Film Group 


/ 4 % 


•f 


10 0 % 

^^^—I 


50 % 


The other alternatives presented in the question were: “night at¬ 
tacks on RAF bases’^; “daylight attacks on London’’; “night at¬ 
tacks on London.” Most of the increase in the percentage of men 
checking the “correct” answer came from the category “night at¬ 
tacks on London,” which dropped from 63 per cent (for men who 
did not see the film) to 19 per cent (for men who saw the film). 

3. EFFECTIVENESS OF FILM IN IMPROVING GENERAL ATTITUDES 
TOWARD THE BRITISH 

Since one of the principal intended effects of “The Battle of Brit¬ 
ain” was to establish a feeling of confidence in the integrity and 
fighting ability of one of our allies, a number of items were included 
which were less specifically related to the film ciontent but concerned 
general attitudes toward the British. In contrast to the large effects 
afforded above, where the items were tied to specific phases of the 
British war effort covered in the film, the effects were small or unreli¬ 
able on the more general questions dealing with confidence in the British 
effort. The responses to several questions in this category are pre¬ 
sented below. 


Question: "Do you feel that the British are doing all they possibly can to 
help win the war?” (two alternatives—"yes” or "no”) 

Percentage of men checking "key” answer: i.e., “yes.” 


Control Group 
Film Group 




' r9% 

Question: "Do you think the British are trying to get others to do most 
of their fighting for them in this war, or do you think they are doing their 
fair share of the fighting?” (two alternatives plus "undecided”) 
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Percentage of men checking “key” answer: i.e., “British are doing their 
fair share of the fighting.” 


Control Group 
Film Group 


__£4% 

■<-1 - \ -1-i- . 

_I 


69 % 


100% 

H 


Question: “Do you think Britain may tr. t(> make a separate peace with 
Germany before the war is over, or (1(» you think Britain will keep on 
fighting to the end?” (two alternatives plus “liaven’t any idea”) 

Percentage of men checking “key” answei; i.e., ‘will light on to the 
end.” 


Control Group 
Film Group 


79 % 


8^% 


to 07. 


Other questions were included to determine any positive transfer 
of the effects of the film to general ‘‘pro’^ and “anti” Hritish senti¬ 
ment. Here the questions did not refer to the war effort of tlie 
British but were regarded as indices of general friendliness or un¬ 
friendliness toward the l^ritish people. The findings, which are 
illustrated below, indicated little or no transfer of iJie effects of the 
film to overall attitude toward the British people. 


Question: “Some people say that the British are largely to blame for our 
being in this w'ar. Do you agree with tliis, or disagrrv (two alterna¬ 
tives plus “undecided”) 

Percentage of men checking “key” answer: i.e., “disagree.” 


Control Group 
Film Group 


56 % 


^- 1 - 1 - 1 -^ 


59 % 


100 % 


Question: “Do you think we ought to send food ^ England, even if it 
means rationing a lot more foods for civilians here in the United States? 
(two alternatives plus “undecided”) 

Percentage of men checking “key” answer: i.e., “should send food, even 
if it means more rationing here.” 


Control Group 
Film Group 



100 % 

_ _ 1 1 


' 1 - 1 -^ 

T . . 1 

1 69 % 
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4. EFFECT OF ^'THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN^^ ON MEN^S MOTIVATION 

While the filings chief objective was to strengthen confidence in 
the integrity and fighting ability of the British, it presumably also 
had the general oljjective, common to the entire “Why We Fight” 
series, of influencing men’s motivation. Accordingly, the film’s 
effects with regard to willingness to serve, attitude toward uncondi¬ 
tional surrender, and resentment against the enemy were examined. 

a. Willimjneas to serve. Did the film bring about an increased 
willingness to serve? This was considered to be one of the principal 
objectives in showing the orientation films. How^ever, no reliable 
changes were found in this area as a result of seeing the film. The 
main question used was: 

Question: “If you had your choice when you finish your training, which 
would you choose?” (Check one) 

Q Duty in an outfit overseas or 

□ Duty in an outfit in tlie United States 

Why? _ 

Percentage of men eliecking “key” answer: i.e., “duty in an outfit over¬ 
seas.” 


Control Group 
Film Group 


38 % 


H- M l-1-1—f- 


4 /% 


Thus the results showed no reliable effect of “The Battle of Brit¬ 
ain” on the men’s answers to this question. The results on another 
question in this area asked at one camp (N = 1200) are showTi be¬ 
low. 


Question: “In your honest opinion, do you feel you can do more to help 
win the wnr here in the Army, or do you feci you w'cre doing more to 
help win in the job you had before you came into the Army?” (three 
alternatives plus “don’t know”) 

Percentage of men checking “key” answer: i.e., “can do more in the 
Army.” 


Control Group 
Film Group 


44% 


48% 


HH 


10 0 % 
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b. Insistence on ^‘unconditional surrender.^' Siniihir results were 
obtained in a closely related area, namely agreement with the un¬ 
conditional surrender policy of eoiitinuing the war until the com¬ 
plete defeat of the Axis powers. This quest it)n provided men who 
did not want to serve a convenient rationalizatiotr for their position 
and an opportunity to express their willingness to stop sliort of com¬ 
plete victory. As can be seen, no reliable change was prodiK^d by 
tlie film. 

Quefition: “If Hitler offered to stop fighting rii^ht ii(»\v .‘irul discuss p<vii*e 
terms do you think we should consider the (.dor seriously ((• j)n‘vent loss 
of American lives and money?” (two aUer!i;;tive> “nndocidt' I”'' 

Percentage of men cliecking ‘ no, slatuld reject the (.iTcr.” 



c.-* 

% 

Control Group 

1 

-4_ j,. I 

Film Group 

-f-—4-1 I- ‘ 

1 1 1 1 

1 6i:7<. 


c. Rcsenlmcnl against the enemy. Siipiiosedly on(‘ of the impor¬ 
tant motivations making men willing to sta ve in the Army was re¬ 
sentment against the enemy. At tlie time of t li(‘ si udy, mass bomb¬ 
ing of cities had not yet become a regular part, of Allied methods, 
and it was thought that resentment against the Nazis might be in¬ 
creased by such scenes as those of the indiscriniiiiat(‘ bombing of 
civilians and the mass burials after the dcslru< lion at C’ovcaitrv. 
However, no evidence was obtained for a ndiable increase either in 
belief in Nazi brutality or in expression of aggression against the 
Germans. Relevant results are sliown btdow. 


Percentage of men who dirngme with 
statement: 


Did not 
see film 


“The Nazis ])rol)al)ly do not treat the 
I)Coide they conquer as badly as 
American new'spaper and radio sto¬ 
ries say.” 

Percentage of men who agree with 
statement: 


fi6% 


“We should sec to it that the Ger¬ 
mans and Japs suffer plenty for all 
the trouble they are causing us.” 


Snu' 

film Diffcnnrv. 


^0% 


78 less than 1 
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5. CHECKS ON POSSIBLE ^^BOOMERANGS'' 

There is always a possibility that some of the ideas emphasized in 
any film may produce ^^boomerangs’’—adverse effects resulting 
from emphasis upon certain points with consequent distortion of 
related ideas. Accordingly, checks of these possibilities were usu¬ 
ally made in each film study. In ^‘The Battle of Britain” the fol¬ 
lowing points were investigated as areas in which ‘^boomerangs” 
seemed possil>le. 

a. American help not really needed in war." A potential source 
of advers(‘ effect upon the orientation objective of the necessity of 
our entering tlje uar was the film presentation of the infibility of the 
(Germans to defeat England. It was thought that this might be 
used by tlie men in support of tlic belief that Germany w^as weaker 
than had been suppos(Ml and American lielp was not needed to pre¬ 
vent the Nazis from coruiuering the world. The film also explained 
how tlie l^ritish had withstood the enemy from across “that 21 miles 
of C’hann(‘l . . . that short S minutes of water.” It seemed pos¬ 
sible that tlie men’s reaction to this might ])e that if this was the 
case wit h h]ngland, we could certainly protect ourselves across 3,000 
miles of oc(‘an and so need not have sent our troops to Europe after 
all. However, the results showed no such effects on the items in 
this area. 

Question: ‘‘Heu much holf) from the United States do you think Britain 
and Uussi.H needed in order to Germany?’^ (tliree Mltern.'itives) 

Percentage of men checking “key ’ answer: i.e., “Britain and Russia 
would not be able to beat (U'rniany without our sending both men and 
materials.” 



1 ro% 

Control Group 


10 0' 

,1 1 

Film Group 


' * 1 

' 70% 


Percentage of men who disagree with sUitement: 

“Since the Germans couldn't even get across the 20 miles of the Eng¬ 
lish Channel in 1940, they certainly could never have attacked Ameri¬ 
can shores across 3,000 miles of ocean.” 



1 7!% 

Control Group 


100' 

1 1 I 

Film Group 


' ' 1 

1 70% 



b Th^ Nazu will be easy to defeaU^ It was also tlion^bt that 
the film might have an adverse effect in connection with the objec¬ 
tive of bringing about a realization of the difficilty of defeating tlie 
Axis. Thus it could be expected that the portrayal of an unpre¬ 
pared Britain successfully warding off an invasion atti^inpt would 
lead to the men s concluding that the Nazis would be easier to defeat 
than they had previously supposed. Answers to an agrt^e-disagree 
question, however, relating to the diriieulty of tlie job show rn. in¬ 
crease in overoptimisin. 

Percentage of men who agree with statonieiif: 

“America and her allies can still t»se Uhs war." 


Control Group 
Film Group 


_ _£ 5 % 

H- 1—H -1- h- J— * 


64% 


10 0 % 


c. ^^Civihans hack ho7ne are not backing us upy Anot h(*r potential 
^^boomerang” was that the inoiPs contidence in tlieir own civilian 
support might be adversely affected by the film's showing tlu^ out-- 
standing efforts of the British civilians. A cjuestion was included 
on the relative war effort of the .Vmerican and British civilian work¬ 
ers. The results are showm below. 

Percentage of men who agree with statement: 

“America would be producing more planes, tanks, and guns if only 
American civilians would work as hard as the British liave done in this 
war." 



46% 



Control Group 



10 07* 

. 1 . 1 

Film Group 



-1-1-1 

' 57% 



Thus, there w^as a sizable increase in the number of men agreeing 
with the idea that America would be producing more w^ar materials 
if American civilians would only wwk as hard as the British civilians. 

How^ever, this effect of the film did not appear to carry with it any 
criticism of the war efforts of American civilians. A general item 
dealing with evaluation of the American civilian effort showed no 
increase in unfavorable attitude. The results were as follows: 
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Percentage of men who agree with statement: 

“Most of the civilians in the United States are trying to do everything 
they possibly can to back up the armed forces.” 


Control Group 
Film Group 


eo% 

1007 . 

H-1-1-1-1-1-1-1 


eo% 


An explanation for the apparent inconsistency between this result 
and the one irumtioned above was sup^gested by the comments of 
men who were ^;iven special film showings and interviewed about 
tlie film. While they recognized that the efforts of the British were 
greater tlian those of the American civilians, a frequent interpreta¬ 
tion was that the British had to work that hard whereas America’s 
situation was far less desperate so the American civilians did not 
need to work so hard. 

d. American leaders did not fulfill their responsibility in preparing 
us for war."' A theme of the film already mentioned was tliat Brit¬ 
ain’s victory saved a precious year in which America could prepare. 
It was thought tliat the film might have made the men wonder why 
America needed a year to prepare- -why Americra was not already 
prepared to ^vhafever extent was required. An agree-disagree item 
was inchid(*d to clieck on this possibility. The results give no evi¬ 
dence of a “boomerang” effect. 

Pcrcentagf? of men who Oijree with statement: 

“Our military leaders did everything they possibly could to try to get 
us well prepared for the war.” 


Control Group 
Film Group 


_55% 

1007. 

4-1-1-h-rJ-1-1-1-1-1 


5J% 


e. **Thc Air Force is the only important branch'^ The possibility 
was investigated that the film’s emphasis on the RAF and the de¬ 
pendence of the British on their fighter planes might cause the men 
to underest imafe the importance of branches of service other than 
the Air Corps. The main question used to check this possibility 
was one asking the men which arm or branch of service they con¬ 
sidered most important in present-day warfare. The choices were 
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Artillery, Armored Force, Infantry, and Air Force. The per cent 
choosing Air Force as most important was high in both film and 
control groups, but only 2 per cent higiier in the film grou]), nor were 
there any reliable changes in men^s evaluation of the other branclu^s 
of service. 

f. ^The Russians canH he dcpciidcd upon.^' A final possibility of 
a ^'boomerang’' was in the relative confi<lence in our allies. While 
Russia was not at all included in the film content, it was possible 
that the presentation of Britain’s outstanding effort in holding off 
the Nazis might lessen the feeling of obligniion to luissiii. TIkmc 
might be a release of the men’s former suspicions of Kussian int<*g- 
rity—suspicions tliat liad been irdiibiu d by rest)eci for and obliga¬ 
tion to Russia since she had currently been doing the i)ulk of tiie 
fighting. Questionnaire items dealing with lUissian integrity indi¬ 
cated that the film had some adverse elT(‘ct in this area. 

Question: (Immediately following the i).*u-allel (iiicstion about Britain) 
“What about Russia—do you think slie may try to make a separate 
peace or will she keep on fighting?” (two alternativ(‘S plus “liaven’t any 
idea”) 

Percentage of men checking “key” answer: i.e., “w ill fight on to the end.” 


Control Group 
Film Group 



'S% 


10 0 % 

_._._ 1 

1 


66 % 


Except for the above question, which was asked at both camps, 
different items dealing with Russian integrity were asked at each 
camp. However, the results obtained at tlie individual camps were 
similar to those for the item used at both camps. At one camp 
(sample equals 1,200) tlie following results were obtained. 

Percentage of men who disagree with statement: 

“After we help Russia beat the Germans tlie Russians are liable to turn 
around and start fighting us.” 


Control Group 
Film Group 


eo% 


^- 1 -». 


54 % 


> 00 % 
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At the other camp (sample equals 900) several Russian-integrity 
items were used and all showed a slight negative difference between 
groups of men who had and had not seen the film. Results based 
on a representative item are shown below. 

I^ercentfige of men who agree w'ith statement: 

"If (Germany is beaten before Japan, the Russians will probably help 
us fight the Japanese.” 

Control Group 
Film Group 

64 % 

The consistently of the results on the various items and betw^een 
the two camps makes it appear that a small but significant decrease 
was obtained in favorable evaluation of Russia as an ally. This 
constitutes the only boomerang^' revealed by the study. 




CHAPTER 3 


GENERAL IMPLICATIONS DERIVED 
FROM THE orientation 
FILM EXPERIMENTS 


T he preceding chapter presented a fairly (‘oinpreliensive account 
of the evaluation of an orientation tihn, Ihtttli* of Brit¬ 

ain,” showing the experimental measurement of changes in knowl¬ 
edge, opinions, and motivation. Similar sl,udi(‘s w(‘r(' (airried out 
on three otlier oriejilatioii films in the ^‘Why We Figlit” s(*ries: 
(1) “Prelude to War,” (2) “The Nazis Strike,” and (S) “Divide 
and Conquer.” The first film, “Prelude to War,” was studied with 
procedures almost identical to those described in th(‘ fon^going ac¬ 
count of the study of “The Battle of Jirit,ain,” with the use of botli 
the after-only and the before-after designs. The study of Films 2 
and 3 involved the departure of investigating expiainuMitally the 
cumulative effects of two films in combination rather than testing 
each film singly. Film 3 was shown two days after h'ilm 2, and the 
combined effects were then ineasunul. 

The question may be raised as to what general conclusions came 
out of these fairly large-scale and intensive evaluative studies of four 
of the “Why We J^'ight” films. Did the films accomplish their ob¬ 
jectives in the orientation program? Did they benefit the morale 
of the men, that is, did they make the soldiers more willing to serve 
in the Army? Or, one might ask the still more general (lueslion: 
“Can motivations of this sort be influenced by documentary films 
—^i.e., films with a purely educational approach?” Such questions 
are especially likely to arise in the minds of those iiitxirested in the 
possibility of using documentary films as a mass edu(;at,ioiial medium 
for producing desired changes in motivations—as, for example, over¬ 
coming racial or national prejudices. 

It will be the purpose of this chapter to summarize those findings 
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from the orientation studies which are relevant to the problem of 
how effectively attitudes and motivations can be altered by an edu¬ 
cational or instructional program. It is apparent that the results 
of these evaluative studies are useful mainly in providing hypotheses 
rather than in establishing dependable generalizations. 

Content of Films 1, 2, and 3 

Before discussing the question of how well the films achieved their 
objective, the content of the three films tested in addition to '^The 
Battle of Britain^^ will be briefly summarized. 

^Trtlude to TFar” traced the background of the war from the 
Japanese .attack on Alancliuria in 1931 through the conquest of 
Ethiopia by Italy in 1935. It also went back in time to present the 
rise of Mussolini and Fascism in Itah% and related this to the rise of 
Hitler and Nazism in Cerinany and to the control of Japan by a 
military clique. The film contrasted the slogans, practices, and 
pliilosophy of the Axis countries with those of America and the other 
democracies. It documented the growth of aggressive militarism 
and the amassing of armed might in the Axis countries, together 
with the trends of thought and action in the United States that led 
to our noninterventionist, policy and lack of preparedness for global 
war. The thesis of the film was that war was inevitable for the 
United St.ates because the three Axis countries had teamed up to 
conquer the world and divide it up among themselves. Sooner or 
later America would necessarily become involved in defending itself 
—and unfortunately was in a tiglit spot because she had not realized 
this soon enough. 

^^Thc Nazis Strike ' began with a historictal summar}' of past Ger¬ 
man aggressions, presenting Hitler^s conquests as a repeat perform¬ 
ance of those of Ihsmarck and Kaiser Wilhelm. The military rear¬ 
mament under Hitler was portrayed, and events were traced from 
the Austrian Anschlvss through the series of territorial acquisitions 
and Franco-British appeasements, ending with the attack on Poland 
and the declaration of war by Britain and France. The Polish 
campaign was depicted in considerable detail, offering a vivid illus¬ 
tration of Nazi rutblessness and efficiency. A theme running 
through the film was the futility of the various attempts to appease 
Hitler. 

^'Divide and Conquer'^ was a sequel to “The Nazis Strike” and 
continued the story of the Nazi “grand strategy” of using a “pincers 
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movement against England, showing the strategic need for Nor¬ 
way. The film described the overrunning of Denmark and the con¬ 
quest of Norway, aided by the Quislings, and the unsuccessful at¬ 
tempt of the Allies to help the Norwegians. Final)}', tlie capture 
of the Low Countries and the breaking througl^. ihe Ar Icnnes and 
Sedan were shown, leading to the collapse of hrance. A consider¬ 
able amount of footage was devoted the German campaign in 
France, with emphasis on strategy and tactics and the failure of the 
Allied reliance on defensive warfare. 

How Well Did the Films Acoomplish Their Objectives? 

The general findings for Die ciilire series of films studied follow 
closely the pattern of those already presented in Chapter 2 for ‘The 
Battle of Britain.” Relevant findings from Chapter 2 will be briefly 
summarized before discussing ilie results from the other films. 

“The Battle of Britain” was effective in presenting factual infor¬ 
mation, materially improving men’s knowledge of events concerning 
the air war over Britain in 1940. The film was also quite effective 
in changing opinions in some areas—that is, the film altered the 
men’s interpretations of the facts as well as giving them new facts. 
However, these changed opinions were nearly all closely related to 
material specifically covered in the film. Also, these “opinions” 
were not particularly distinguished from the factual material in the 
film’s presentation—that is, an interpretation such as that the air 
attack was a real invasion attempt warded off by the British was 
presented in the film virtually as an accepted fact. 

While this film produced relatively large effects on material it 
specifically covered and while opinions were markedly changed 
about the performance of the British during the Battle of Britain, 
reliable effects were not obtained on (piestions of a general nature 
dealing with the war effort or integrity of the British. There seemed 
to be no transfer of the specific material to more general attitudes 
toward the British. For example, there was an increase in the pro¬ 
portion of men who thought the RAF gave Germany “its first real 
defeat,” yet only a barely significant increase in the number who 
believed that Britain was doing all it could in the war effort or that 
the British were doing their fair share of the figliting. These re¬ 
sults, excerpted from Chapter 2, are as follows. 
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Control Film Diff. 

Specifically covered 

Question: “In your opinion who gave the 
Nazis their first real defeat?” 

Percentage checking “the British Royal 
Air Force” 20% 43% BS% 

Generalization 

Question: “Do you think the British are 
doing all they possibly can to help win the 
war?” 

Percentage checking “yes” 72 79 7 

Question: “Do you think the British are try¬ 
ing to get others to do most of their fighting 
for them in this war or do you think they 
are doing their fair share of the fighting?” 

Percentage checking “British are doing 
their fair share of the fighting” 64 69 5 

Another interesting example is seen in the sizable increase (16 per 
cent) in the number of men who believed that the British refusal to 
surrender saved American cities from German bombs (p. 37), 
without any corresponding increase in a sense of obligation to the 
British, as reflected in willingness to send more food to England 
(p. 43). 

These two examples illustrate the general result in the experi¬ 
mental evaluation of ^‘The Battle of Britain^’—that the sizable 
effects on specific points in the film were not accompanied by 
changes in the more general attitudes toward the British. Since 
these latter more general attitudes were more nearly the target of 
the orientation program than the specific details of factual infor¬ 
mation, it would appear that the film^s effects on its orientation 
objectives were slight or lacking. 

Similarly, no effects were obtained on the stated orientation ob¬ 
jective of increasing resentment toward the enemy nor on the moti¬ 
vation of the men from the standpoint of willingness to serve and 
to continue the war to unconditional surrender. Thus the film also 
appeared to have no appreciable effect on the ultimate target of the 
orientation program—^increasing soldiers' motivations. 

The question might be raised as to whether “The Battle of Brit¬ 
ain" could have been expected to increase willingness to serve. 
Since it dealt solely with the British effort, perhaps its only “in¬ 
tended" effect was to build respect for America's allies. Did the 
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other orientation films tested show effects on the men’s motivation? 
A brief answer to this question is that the same pattern of results 
was obtained on the other films tested. In each case marked effects 
were obtained on items of factual information, some sizable changes 
were obtained on opinions closely related to the material covered, 
and no appreciable changes were found in the more general attitude 
areas comprising the orientation object\\'os or in the area of willing¬ 
ness to serve. 

1. EFFECTIVENESS IN IMPARTING FACTUAL INFORMATION 

The general effectiveness of the films in imparting tlic factual 
material presented is summarized in t]»e following table, which gives 
the average effect and the range of effects on the information tests 
used. In each case the average is based on a battery of ten or mo^e 
questions about factual points covered in tlie film. 


TABLE 1 

Film Effects on Factual Information Items 





RANGE OF DIFP. 




BETWEEN FILM 


AVERAGE percentage 


AND CONTROL 


CHECKING CORRECT 


ON INDIVIDUAL 

Orientation film 

ANSWER 

Control Film 

Av. 

Dijf. 

TEST ITEMS 


1. “Prelude to War^^ 

34.8% 

49.3% 


V7o to r>2% 

2. & 3. “The Nazis Strike” 





and “Divide and Conquer” 
(studied in combination) 

32.8 

52.0 

19.2 

-3 to 46 

4. “The Battle of Britain” 

29.4 

51.4 

22.0 

3 to 57 


Not all of the points of factual knowledge included in the bat teries 
of fact-quiz items were equally important, and for various reasons 
some items were included in the questionnaires to test for effects on 
facts of little consequence, some of wdiich showed no significant 
effect. 

2, EFFECTIVENESS IN CHANGING OPINIONS 

Appreciable changes in questions of opinion where the interpreta¬ 
tion involved was fairly specifically covered w'cre obtained in all the 
films tested. 
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a. ‘Trelude to War/' ‘Trelude to War^^ produced relatively few 
reliable opinion changes. Of a large number of opinion items that 
were included in the “Prelude to War’^ questionnaire, only six 
showed statistically significant effects of the film.' These fell into 
three categories: 

(1) Axis military strength: The film described tlie Luftwaffe as 
“the world\s largest air force/' and documented the huge extent of 
(icrman military expenditures, together with shots of the Wehr- 
macht in mass maneuvers. Two (luestions were affected in which 
the men ranked their estimates of the relative strengths of the air 
and ground forces of the five chief com!)atants— Japan, Germari}'^, 
Britain, Russia, and the United Stat.es. 



Control Film 

Diff. 

Percentage rating Cierman Air Forces as one 
of the two strongest. 

44% 50% 


Percentage rating German Ground Forces as 
one of the two strongest. 

47 54 

7 


(2) Nazi menace to freedom: In documenting the restrictions of 
personal freedom under Nazism, the film covered, among other 
tilings, the topics of religious intolerance and the influence of the 
Nazi state in the raising of children. 



Control 

Film 

Diff. 

Percentage checking ‘'yes” to “Close all our 
churches and make everyone worship Hitler” 
(as what th(i Nazis would attempt if they 
could conquer America). 

75% 

S3% 

s% 

Percentage who agree with statement: “In 
Germany all children are taken away from 
their parents shortly after they are born, and 
are raised by the government.” 

51 

62 

11 


(3) A ''belter world'^ after the war: In two questions from several 
about a better world after the war, the men were asked if they 
thought soldiers and civilians would be better off, worse off, or about 
the same after the war as they were before. The small effects ob¬ 
tained are shown below: 

^ In tho study of “Prelude to War” the final equated sample from three different 
camps contained 1,678 cases, half experimental and half control. Using the same 
method of determining statistical siguificance as applied in the case of “The Battle 
of Britain” in Chapter 2, a 6 per cent difference between control and film was consid¬ 
ered reliable. 
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Control Film Dijf. 

Percentage checking “Better off” for H)ldiers 

Percentage checking “Better ofT’^ for tiviluins .‘to ? 

b. ^^The Nazis Sirike^^ and ^^Diinde and Conqiuy.' The ciunula- 
tive effects of “The Nazis Strike-’ and “Di . ide arid Conquer” 
showed more opinion changes than did “Preliuh* to War.” d welve 
opinion itciiis showed differences of P pi*r cent or more Ix tweeri tlie 
experimental and control groups uith these two films m comliina- 
tion.2 Predominantlx these effects fall into four c;degories: 

(1) German military pfficivney A large portion of tiu* content of 
these two films was devoted t<» (iennaii footage (»f their war machine 
in training and in action during the iieriod covered, a piTiod of rapid 
conquest for the Germain 


Control Film iJiff. 

Percentage of men wlio agree witli following 
statements: 


“Wc may not like tlie Nazis, l>ut we have to 
admit that in most of their attacks they 
work out every detail just about perfect.” 71% 

“Whether we like it or not, we have to ad¬ 
mit that the Cjcrman Array has about the 
best trained officers in the world.” .‘17 


S3% ie% 

48 It 


Percentage of men wlio disagree with the state¬ 
ment: 


“American soldiers wlio are .sent overstiiis to 
fight the Germans are probably just as well 
trained as the Nazis they will be fighting 

against.” 31 38 7 


(2) Interpretation of Allied appeasement: “The Nazis Strike” 
took up each of the Allied appca.sement attempts and showed Jiow 
poorly Hitler kept his promises. The point was therefore empha¬ 
sized that the appeasement attempts failed, ])ut the film’s interpre¬ 
tations concerning the motivations of the Allies in.the Munich pact 
and the Russian nonaggression pact were rather vague. The men 
concluded that the appeasement policy was a mistake, but made 
lenient interpretations in each case: that Britain and France hoped 

“Here the sample was 1,140 cases and a difference of 8 per cent was nigarded as 
significant. However, for comparability wdth the otluir films, any differences of 6 
per cent or more are shown in the present section. This ap])roximatt:s tin; 5 per cent 
confidence level rather than the 1 fKir cent level for these ^ms. 
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to prevent war entirely and that Russia was stalling for time rather 
than being temporarilj" in league with the Axis. 


Control Film 

Percentage checking “No, they only made 
things worse in the long run” (to a question 
about whether Britain and France did the 
right thing “in letting Hitler have his way for 
a while”). 61% 72% 


Percentage checking “They disapproved of 
Hitler but hoped that they would prevent war 
entirely in tliis way” (to a question on Britain 
and France’s motivation in appeasing Ger¬ 
many). 47 58 

Percentage checking “To get time to prepare 
for defense against Nazi attack” (as the Rus¬ 
sian motivation for the nonaggression pact). 60 71 


Diff. 


n% 


11 

11 


(3) Allied defensive strategy: ^^Divide and Conquer’' took two 
stands in connection with Allied defensive strategy in the battle for 
France. On the one hand it discussed the w^eakness of the Maginot 
defense because it was not extended clear to the coast and because 
of the reliance on the impassability of the Ardennes Forest; on the 
other hand it criticized the Allied dependence on defense rather 


than offense. This material was presented in the context of a fairly 
tcchnic^al military discussion, with animated war maps to portray 
the various military maneuvers of both sides. Both ideas were 
strengthened despite their apparent inconsistenc}’^: 

Percentage who agree with the statements: 

Control 

Film 

Diff. 

“If the French had built their Maginot Line 
defenses along their entire border, the Nazis 
probably would not have been able to in¬ 
vade F ranee,” 

30% 

38% 

s7o 

“Defensive fighting is old-fashioned; the 
only way to w in in modern warfare is by 
always atbicking.” 

58 

71 

IS 


(4) Resentment for Nazis: These tw^o films provided the only in¬ 
stance of reliable increase in aggressive responses toward the Nazis. 
No significant effects were obtained on questions asked in terms of 
resentment toward the Nazis alone. But with questions phrased 
in terms of comparative resentment against the Nazis and the 
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Japanese, significant increases in relative resentment expressed to¬ 
ward the Nazis were obtained. 



Control Film 

Dijf. 

Percentage checking either '‘Hate Nazis more” 
or “hate both about equally” (on question 
about which they hate more of the two). 


10% 

Percentage who agree with the state? umid: 
“The Nazis have been every bit as cruel and 
brutal as tlie Japs in their treatment of con¬ 
quered peo]de.” 

tib 7t> 

10 


It would be desirable to bo al>le to present ►some form of sunniiary 
of the efifeotiveness in changing opinions of the four films, compar¬ 
able to the earlier sunimary of their average effects on the informa¬ 
tion teats. However, a complefely comparable suimnary is not 
possible. The main reason for this is that while (me can definitely 
specify wliether or not a point of fact was presented in a film, it is 
more difficult to specify whether or not the material in the film could 
be expected to change a particular opinion. Fac^tual niaferial may 
vary in coverage, but a fact either is or is not stated or shown. On 
the other hand, it is a matter of judgnwril whether or not the material 
will be interpreted in a particular w^ay. A highly skillful judge who 
uses only those opinion items for wliich he anticipates a change will 
get a higher average effect on all opinion items included than a poor 
judge who because of lack of skill fails to k^st for likely effects and at 
the same time has many “deadwood^^ items for which he exptjcts 
effects when actually they are unlikely. 

Thus a straight average on all opinion items included in a film 
questionnaire is not very meaningful as a test of tlie overall effec¬ 
tiveness of the film in changing opinions, at least unless standardiza¬ 
tion of the factors determining inclusion of a particailar item is in¬ 
volved. The “shotgun” approach used in the present studies was 
to use a fairly low criterion of likelihood in deciding whether or not 
to include an opinion item. That is, some items were ineJuded even 
though there was low anticipation of effects. This was particularly 
true in some of the opinion items included to test for potential 
boomerangs. For these reasons an average of the results for all 
opinion items included w'ould come out very low and would not at 
all be a fair basis for evaluating the films. 

The following summary of the findings sliould be viewed with 
these factors in mind. The summary sliows the total number of 
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opinion items used in each experiment, the number for which a dif¬ 
ference of () per cent or more was found between the control and film 
groups, the average results for such items, and the range of the dif¬ 
ference between control and film groups for each average. In all 
three studies the same personnel prepared the items to be used in 
testing the films. 


TABLE 2 

Film Effects on Reliably Affected Oi'inion Questions 

Average Average 
checking checking 
Total key key 

opinion Number response response 


Film 

items 

7ised 

relinhiy 
affceled 

in control 
gro7ip 

in film 
group 

Aik 

dilJ. 

Range of 
differences 

“Prcludo to War” 

4r> 

G 

46.5% 

55.0% 


0% to 12% 

“The Nazis Strike” 
and “Divide and (km- 
quer” 

09 

12 

52.3 

00.5 

10.2 

7 to 13 

“Tlse Battle of lirit- 
ain” 

44 

18* 

44.2 

57.7 

13.5 

6 to 27 


•Tliis (Iocs not include the two items described in Cliajjter 2 on which “boom- 
enings'' against tli(‘ Russian allies wore found. 


Since this summary table is likely to invite comparisons, some 
cautions that miglit be overlooked should be emphasized. In com¬ 
paring the different films it should be borne in mind that the initial 
average (the control average) sets a limit on the maximum size of 
difference ])ossil)le. Thus a higli initial level generally means that 
only a small proportion of the sample is able to (ihange to the key 
response because most of the men would choose this response even 
before seeing the film. The differences in initial level are fairly 
small in the foregoing table, so this factor is not too important in 
comparing the different films—however, it is more important in 
comparing tlie above summary table for significantly affected opin¬ 
ion changes with that shown previously for fact-quiz items, wliere 
the initial level is lower for all films than for the opinion items shown. 

Attention should be drawn to the fact that the table of average 
opinion changes is a selection of only those items that showed reli¬ 
able changes. Tliis should be in mind if comparisons with the fact- 
quiz averages are made. In the latter case, averages are based on 
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all items used, including those with zero effects, whereas the aver¬ 
ages for opinion change are a selection, from those used, of the ini- 
norit v on which a (i per cent or greater change was obtahunl. The 
extent of this selective factor can he judged in part from tlie com¬ 
parison of the Jiumber of opinion items used wiiii the number that 
showed the required size of effect. 

For this last reason it seems justifiable to conclude that while 
opinions were definitely changed in many cases tiiey were coiiMder- 
ably less affected in general than factual knowledge. 

8. EFFECTIVENKSS W ITH SUHOIUl.( I IVES 

OF THE ORlENTATH)N PHOCKAM 

Earlier in the chapter, atUMiliMii was calk'd to the fact, that in the 
study of “Tlio Hattie oi Hritairr’ no npprecia])le effects wer(? ob¬ 
tained on general (HU'slions in tiu' anais related to tlu' subobjectives 
of th(* orientation program. It was fuitlua* stattai that (his was the 
typical result of aii the studie.'. of the “Wdiy We Figlit" films. 

In view of Wio nuiiH'rous opinion changes just, shown, most of 
which were in line with oric'utation obj(M'tiv(^s, somc'thing should be 
said about the nature of tlie “general” items used in t.he st.mlies. At 
the outset of the film studies, an att(‘m])t. was made to construc't. 
attitude scales for each of the sp('cifie<l orientation obji'ctives, indt^- 
pendently of any consideration of film content. This a(t('mpt was 
not very successful, largely because tlie areas designatc'd by th(‘ 
orientation ol)jectives appe^ared, on tlie liasis of emj)iri(*al analysis 
of the interrelations of responses, to break up into subar(*as rather 
than to form single content dimensions. Thus “confidences in our 
allies” could not be treated as a single variable but had to be broken 
down into sul)ar(ais for the separate allies, and ‘'confidence in Brit¬ 
ain” could not be trcaited as a single varia])le but had to be sub¬ 
divided into “British integrity,” “Britisli war aims,” “Britisli war 
effort ,” “British fighting strength,” and so forth. 

Tlie chief cliaracteristics of the items finally selected as “scale 
items” in ea(*h orientation area were that they weax^ (k'rived inde¬ 
pendently of film contents and were concerned wdth topi(\s of a miuih 
more general (i.e., inclusive) nature than opinion items specifically 
written to test for a film effect anticipated on the basis of content 
analysis. Thus these items defined the “intended” effects of the 
films—they stated the objectives, independent of the film procedures 
adopted to achieve them--and at the same time they tended to l)e 
broad generalizations ratlier than interpretations of specific facts. 
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Of the reliable opinion changes shown in Chapter 2 and the pres¬ 
ent chapter, very few involv^ed the general ^'scale items that had 
been prepared independently of film contents—even though a con¬ 
siderable number of such items were included in all of the orienta¬ 
tion-film studies. Only two clear-cut cases can be cited, and the 
effects on these were not striking. The two cases are shown below, 
one from the study of Film 4 and one from the study of hilms 2 
and 3. 


“Do you tliink tlic British are doing 
all lli(‘y possibly can to help win the war?” 

Control 

Film 

Din. 

Percentage checking “Yes” 

Tl7o 

79% 

7% 

Question: “\Vhi(th do you feel you regally hate 
more- the Nazis or the Japs?” (including 
“don’t hate either”) 




Perc(Mitage checking cilhcr “Hate Nazis 
more” or “Hate both about equally.” 

39 

49 

10 


Two less clear-cut cases may also be cited, from the study of 
“Prelude to War.” These are tiie opinion changes concerning the 
strength of the Nazi air forces and the Nazi ground forces. As 
shown in the preceding section, a 12 per cent and a 7 per cent dif¬ 
ference respectively, due to the film, was found on these items. 
These two items were less clear examples because tliey did not 
“scale” with each other or with a number of items that did “scale” 
in the content area of difficulty of the task of winning the war. The 
items were, therefore, regarded as fairly specific subareas of opinions 
about enemy strength. Whereas these enemy strength areas, which 
were specifically covered in the film, showed reliable effects, no 
effects were obtained on items in the more general area dealing with 
the difficult}' of the task of winning the war. An interesting pro¬ 
gression of results is seen in comparing the effects on a fact question 
about German armament, on the rating of the relative strength of 
the Luftwaffe (which was named “The w^orld’s largest air force” by 
the film), on the rating of the relative strength of the German 
ground forces, and on the results for questions from the general area 
of difficulty of winning the war. The progression is the same as in 
the illustrations excerpted from the study of “The Battle of Britain” 
at the beginning of the chapter. 
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Type of Item 

Content 

Control 

Film 

Dijr. 

Fact 

Percentage checking ‘*80 billion dollars” 
as the amount spent for ^^'rman rearma¬ 
ment between 1033 and 1930. 

13^;, 

r-e' 

tO , 

14% 

Specific opinion 
(stated as 

Percentage rating the German air force-' 
as one of the two strongest. 

44 

56 

IS 

fact in film) 

Specific opinion 
(not explic¬ 

Percentage rating tlie Germuii ground 
forces as one of the two strongest. 

47 

54 

7 

itly stated) 

General 

Percentage wlio dimtgrfe with the state¬ 
ment; “the war wilt jimlvibly be over 
within the next twelve mr.iith.s.” 

41 

41 


Orientation 

Percentage cht^cking ‘‘It will take a long 
hard light f win tlu* war eveii after our 
war j.rodiietion hits its peak” «on a ques¬ 
tion about flu^ difiieidty (»f the ta.^k 
ahead). 

40 

47 

~s 


It may he seen in tliis series of results that on a fact-quiz item tlie 
film shifted a sizable proportion of men to a hip^her estimate^ of Cler- 
man war expenditures. Also, as in the case of “Tlie Hat tie of Hrit- 
ain,” specifically covered opinions were reliably chanp;ed. Tliat is, 
the men’s estimates of the strenp^th of the ( lerinan air and p^rouraJ 
forces definitely went up relative to the other four (jountrios com¬ 
pared. But this increase in respec^t. for specific aspects of enemy 
strength did not at all transfer to tlie gcmeral an^a of tlu‘ difliculty 
of the task, which was one of the orientation objectives listed in the 
preceding chapter.. Thus, the overoptimistic r(\s[)onse of believing 
the war would be over in twelve months (it a(*tually took months 
from the time of the study) was held by the majority of botli groups 
and was slightly greater in the film group. The last two (pa^stions 
in the preceding table were from a ^‘scale” of items about the diffi¬ 
culty of the job which were specifically designed to mea-sur(^ effects 
of orientation films on this attitude. Several additional questions 
in this scale were also included in the (|uestionnaire for testing 
‘T^relude to War” and all show^ed the same result as the examples 
above: a slight and unreliable negative difference between the ex¬ 
perimental and control groups. 

4. EFFECTIVENESS IN INFLUENCING MOTIVATION 

The scales of items initially devised for fneasuring effects on the 
overall orientation objective of increasing men’s motivation in terms 
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of expressed willingrK^ss to serve prov'ed unsatisfactory, and items 
in lliis ar(‘a were n*vised in liie course of the orientation film studies. 
A l)a<<er\' of /ivT ik*nis was used in the first study ^Prelude to 
War”), all concerned with willingness to go overseas and willingness 
for coinhat serxice. In tla^ su])se(iueni studies, three general areas 
wia’e utiliz(*d: fl) inotivalion to ])e a soldier ratlier thaji a civilian, 
(2) Uiotivalion for ov(*rseas and combat service, and (3) motivation 
to s(‘(‘ i1k* war througli to unconditional victory rather than to ac- 
(*(*])! a n(?goliat<‘d p«eace. Jt(‘n!s from t}i(‘s(‘ areas ar(' exemplified in 
tii(‘ study of “Hie Battle of Britain” reporteil in (’hapter 2. Items 
with much the san e wording wi're used in tlie study of “Tlie Nazis 
Strike" and “Uixide and (V>n(|uer.” 

In no instance was a reliable effect obtained on willingness-to- 
serv(‘ items. At I(*ast tliree such items were in(*ludcd in each of the 
film studies; th(' rajig(‘ of differences lietween film and control on all 
such items for all films was from to —4f\:, with a mean of 

+ P\', aliout what would Ik* expected by cliance. 

4'hus, to the extent that th(* items used xviai* adequate measures, 
neith(?r Film I nor Film 4 had any effect on willingness to serve as 
single prc^s(‘nt.ations, and l^'ilms 2 and 3 had no cumulative effects 
\vh(‘n pr(‘S(*jited succ(*ssively (two days apart). 

5. Sl'MMAliy OF EFFECTIVENESS 

The “Why We Fight” films had marked effects on the men’s 
knowledge of factual material concerning the events leading up to 
th(* war. ''J’he fact that tlu* uf)per limit of effects was so large— as 
for examj)le in the cas(*s w here tJie correct answ’(*r was learned well 
enough to be remembered a week later by the inajoriljj of tlie men— 
indicates that highly effective presentation metliods are possible 
with this ty])e of film. 

The films also had some marke d effects on opinions where the film 
specifically covered the factors involved in the pai'ticiilar interpreta¬ 
tion, that is, where the opinion item was prejiared on the basis of 
film-content analysis and anticipated opinion change from such 
analysis. Such opinion changes were, however, less frequent and 
in general less marked than changes in factual knowledge. 

Tlu* films had only a very few' effects on opinion items of a more 
general nature tliat had been prepared independently of film content 
but which were considerc'd the criteria for determining the effective¬ 
ness of the films in achieving their orientation olqectives. 

The films had no effects on the items prepared for the purpose of 
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measuring effects on the men’s motivation to serve as soldiers, which 
was considered the ultimate objective of the orientation program. 

Hypotheses Con(t.kning liACK or ErrEOTs 
ON OuiENTATTON OnJEC’TI r f > 

The question arises as to the e\])lanalion for the ])attern of results 
summarized a]K)ve. It is not possible to answer this (iiH'stioa, but 
a number of possible coiitributeM \ factors may b(' siigg(‘ste(l, some 
of which are problen*s for futun* resean'h in ihe fi( id of communica¬ 
tions. 

1. PJiEVlOrS lNnO(’Tli!NA'i I‘ *N \s i l\ ILIANS 

One important j:)ossihiiity tiuo th(‘ men may alrea»ly have been 
Mil>j(a*ted to su(*h an t'\ten^:\(' information program from civilian 
sources that about the n.a.ximum (‘flV; t liad airc'ady bt'cn achieved 
in molding their o])inion> rt'lated to oriimiation objecti\’(*s. 'I'lie 
Army orientation objecti\'(*s were similar to the o]>j('etiv(‘s of the 
Office of War Information, and eixilians weax* i‘\pos(‘d to ni*wsr(xds, 
doenmentary films, docunuaitary ra<lio programs, jK'Wspaper and 
magazine articles, etc., wliieh provided matta’ial similar to that pre¬ 
sented in the ori(*ntation films. Sinec^ th(‘ in(*n us(‘d in 1 h(‘ study 
were nearly all trainees witli only a few we(‘ks’ servie(‘ in t la^ Army, 
they would lx; expected to show tlu? elTects of all the cixilian infor¬ 
mation media. Eor exampU*, r(*ligious intol(‘r:inc(^ uiuku’ Hitler 
was liiglily jniblicized, and in the study of “I'iciude to War,” 75 
per cent of the men believed at tlie outset that llill(‘r would “close 
all our churches” if Ik; could compicr America. Similarly, 82 per 
cent believed Hitler would “pcrs(*cute and torture Jews and other 
minority gioups,” another higliiy publicized topic. It is obvious 
in these examples from the “IVelude to War” (luestionnairc tliat 
the great majority of the iik'ji hml already been convinced of the 
point of xiew tlie film was trying to init across, and little further 
effect could be expected. 

The high initial freciuency limits the size of effect whicJi is numer¬ 
ically possible. If 82 jier cent of the men are already sold on the 
idea that Hitler would pers(*cute minority groups, the maximum 
difference between control and experimental group that it is possible 
for the film to produce is 18 per cent, that is, only 18 per cent of the 
men could change their opinions in the desired direction. Tliis is 
quite a different situation from the case of a fact question for which 
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only 10 per cent initially check the correct answer, leaving room for 
90 per cent of the men to change to the correct answer. 

The actual difference obtained between control and film groups 
on the question about persecution of minorities was +^%, which 
was too small to be reliable with the size of samples used. Never¬ 
theless it was 1 /9 of the total change possible. But a change of 1/9 
of the total possible change would, on our hypothetical fact ques¬ 
tion, be an increase from 10 per cent to 20 per cent checking the 
correct answer, a difference of 10 per cent which would be highly 
reliable with the size of control and experimental samples used in 
the study. Thus if we think not in terms of the total sample but 
rather in terms of tliat portion of the sample wliicli has the undesir- 
a})le opinion—wliicli is the group to which the film is actually di¬ 
rected— a reason for the lack of effects on orientation objectives 
could be that civilian indoctrination made that group so small that 
even if a sizable portion of these men clianged it would still be an 
insignificant proport ion of the total sample. Even where the differ¬ 
ence is reliable, it is not likely to be impressive in size. Thus the 
item in the (luestioiuiaire about Hitler ^'closing our cliurchcs'^ 
showed a difference of +8% l)etw'een control and film, wliich was a 
r(‘liable dilTerence but not very large. However, from tlie stand¬ 
point of the small group (25 per cent of the men) wlio did not check 
this response initially, it was a difference affecting 8/25 or 32 per 
cej)t of thos(^ who could change. This difficully—that only those 
who do not initijilly give the desired response can be changed in the 
desired direction—is a recurrent problem. The procedure illus¬ 
trated, of exi)ressing t he obtained amount of change as a proportion 
of the amount of possible cliange, was frequently used to take ac¬ 
count of the diffi(ailty, particularly where items or groups of men, 
with differing initial frequency of resixmses, were compared. This 
ratio will be referred to as the “Effectiveness Index.” For further 
discussion of the logic of this measure see Appendix A. 

In addition to this purely statistical restriction, it w^ould also be 
expected that a selection process would have been operative so that 
those wdio could still change their opinions in the desired direction 
would be more resistant to change. If a great majority of the total 
audience liad been convinced of a particular point of view^ that is 
well publicized it is likely that the remaining proportion of the pop¬ 
ulation, which still does not accept the view^ of the majority, con¬ 
tains the “die-hards” who are particularly resistant to (or incapable 
of) having their opinion changed. 
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These factors of ceiling and selection undoubtedly did operate in 
some cases of questions designed to test for effects on orientation 
objectives. In general such questions showed the majority' opinion 
to be in the desired direction. This can be seen, for example, in the 
questions aimed at general attitude toward Encriaiid in the study of 
“The Battle of Britain.” Over half the nu'ii gave pro-British an¬ 
swers to each of these questions. It is of interest to compare this 
finding with the average initial level of only 44 per cent ch{‘ckiiig 
the key response to opinion iteni>’ that were significantly affecied 
by “The Battle of Britain” as shown in Table 2, and the initial level 
of only 29 per cent for the fati-qui^ items oscmI with this film, as 
shown in Table 1. 

It should be noted that wh(*r<['V(‘r the ceiling and s(‘lection fatdors 
do apply, one of the assumptioiis of the oritail.at ion program- - 
namely that a sizable proportion of tlie Army held misinformed 
opinions—did not appl^’. Wherever tla^ civilian sources had aln^ady 
done the maximum orientation job, further mat (‘rial was not lu^edtKl 
except on the possibility of influencing the ivinaining “die-hards.” 

It should also be noted, liowever, that th(*se factors do not a})ply 
in all cases. This is particularly true in the area of willingness to 
serve—the main target of the orientation ])rogram. Jlen^ the* usual 
result was that- I(\ss than half of the men checktMl t.h(‘, d(‘sir(Hl re¬ 
sponse, which left considerable room for changes due to th(^ films. 
Tliis was also true of other of the general questions dealing with sub¬ 
objectives of the orientation program. Thus other factors must 
also be involved. 

2. CONFLICTING MOTIVATION 

Another hypothetical factor that might have applied in tlio (;ase 
of some of tlie orientation objectives is the possibility of njsistance 
to change because of motivations running counter to the implica¬ 
tions of the orientation content. This would be particularly ex¬ 
pected in such areas as willingness to go overseas or serve in combat, 
where the audience might liave a large number of reasons for not 
wanting to fight to offset anything presented in the “\V hy We Fight” 
films. Fear of injury, pressure from a wife or mother, and so forth, 
would be strong motivations to compete with the motivating effects 
of the film. Or, as another example, the audience might have con¬ 
siderable resistance to accepting the idea that the war will he long 
and difficult. If they wanted to be out of the Army soon, if they 
hoped they would not be needed for combat, or if they hoped that 
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even in combat tliey would not run many risks, they would have 
stronp^ motivation to resisi evidences for a long and difficult war. 

By contrast, the audience might have little or no motivation to 
reject, for example, the idea that the British blocked an invasion 
attempt. Some ethnocentric or anti-British individuals might l)e 
unwilling to give the l^ritish credit for a victory, but most individu¬ 
als would s(^(‘ in this interpretation no conflict with their own inter¬ 
ests and would accept the film’s interpretation if it were convincingly 
presented. I'hus strong motivation to resist acceptance of certain 
of the orientation objectives may liave accounted in part for the 
lack of motivating (‘fleets of the films. 

3. INEFFECTl’ALri’Y (JF A STNCJLE SO-MINUTE PIIESENTATION 

It might be argued that sizable changes in motivation as a result 
of a single oO-minute film are very unlik('ly simply because the film 
is such a small influcaice relative to perhaps years of exposure to 
points of vi(‘w (*onirary to material present(‘d in the film. For ex- 
ampl(', exposure to various j)a(rioti(^ commuiiicatkais over a period 
of years might convince a man that America is unl)eatable; the in¬ 
terpretations in a film that real jx'ril existcxl would be relatively too 
small a portion of (he total indoctrinational influ('nc(‘s to change 
his mind to the point of view that America was in real danger. 

This sugg(‘sts the possibility that while a single orientation film 
might not produce* (‘fh'cts large* enough to be statistically reliable, 
the (uitire s(*ri(\s of sev(*ii “Why We Fight’’ lilms might have pro- 
duc(*d (l(*fiiiit(* changes in motivation. ;\ study along these lines 
was eont(*m})lat(*d but never (*arri(*d out, larg(*ly b(‘cause of a num- 
b(*r of j)ractical considerations, among which w(‘re delays in the 
production of later films in the serie.s combined with a transfer of 
responsibility for the films from the Information and Education 
Division to I he .Signal C’orps. 

The iK'arest approach to .^uch a study was the experiment t(*sting 
the (‘umulative elTects of Films 2 and 3. As has b(*en shown, these 
cumulative elTects wi're not at all imj)n*.'<sive, altliougli the joint ex¬ 
posure to th(*se two films produced the only reliable change obtained 
on an it(*m dealing with n*s(‘ntment of the (*n(*my. Unfortunately, 
this same item was not used with other films and it was an item in 
which sensitivity to change was incnxised throiigh a comparison of 
the relative r(*s(*ntm(*n( for Nazis versus the Japanese. It is signif¬ 
icant that other resentment items, which had been u.s(*d in the other 
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film studies, sliowed no rclialdo ciunulative effects of the two sue- 
ccssive presentations. 

4. LACK OF SPECIFIC COVERAGE 

Anotlicr possible fnetor wliicli mifrlit aecoiifii for lack of efTects on 
general questions desijrned to measure altitudes wWahI lu orieuta- 
tion objectives is lack of specific co\ia*a^e in the mat(*iial prcseiit<Ml 
by the film. There are some liius of smii^c'stive ('videiice ])oiutiuir 
in this direction. For example, fac{-(iui/ items, all of which dealt 
with material specifically coveri^tl iu the lihn, ncrc iiea.rly always re¬ 
liably affected by the film. Alonac.cr, in anally all (^•^ses opinion 
changes were found on questions naated to main lluanes of \ ]\v films. 
Nearly all of the opinion clianges found wcr(‘ on (iiu'^tions that had 
been prepared on the basis of fiim-c'ontent anal\si<. On the other 
hand almost no changes w(‘r<- found (/n o])ini<ai ihans prcfiared inde¬ 
pendently of film content. It is interesting that tii(‘ largest ojunioii 
change olitained on an independently ])re])ar(Ml “scale” arc'a ques¬ 
tion was the 12 jier c(‘nt difT(*renc(‘ b<‘tw(‘(‘n (‘ontrol and film grou])s 
in rating tJie (lernian air forces as first or s(M*ond strong(‘sl in th(^ 
study of ^Trehide io War.” In the film the Luftwaffe had been 
shown in action and was sp(*cifically describ(‘(l as “iIk* world's larg¬ 
est air force.” 

:\nother line of evidence that specific cov(‘rage is important was 
found in a study of several radio transcriptions. Sizable (effects 
Avere obtained with specific coverage of an orientation topic whicli 
none of the films liad significantly infliKaiccMl. This study is re¬ 
ported in detail in Chapters .5 and 0, but a sunumary statxaiuait is 
relevant liere. The orientation obje(*tiv(? in this study was the dilli- 
culty of the jol) of winning the war; the main (pu'stion us(‘d was the 
men’s estimates of the iinfbable length of tht; war. ''J'liis (jU(‘.stion 
is not subject to ceiling eff(‘cts because answea-s along a tina^ con¬ 
tinuum can be dichotomized at any point and individual changes of 
any size determined. Tn this study single radio transcriptions (15 
to 20 minutes in length) devoted to <liscussion of enemy strength an 
related to the probal)le length of the war were found to cause about 
40 per cent of the men to revise th(*ir estimates upward by at l(‘ast 
six months. By contrast the show of Nazi strength in “Jh*elu(le to 
War” and succeeding films had no reliable effects on such estimates. 
Precise comparison of the rc^sults of the transcriptions (which had 
specific coverage) and the films (wliich did not have specific cover- 
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age) cannot be made because of differences in the two media and 
because the above-mentioned figure of 40 per cent effect was ob¬ 
tained under conditions of immediate measurement whereas film 
effects were measured four to seven days after presentation. Never¬ 
theless, tlie result definitely suggests that, for this orientation objec¬ 
tive at least, the lack of film effects was due to lack of specific cov¬ 
erage. 

In the preparation of the radio transcriptions the script WTiters 
and the producers w ere in on the experiment almost from the begin¬ 
ning. They drew their material from an outline of relevant factual 
information prei)are(l by Research Branch personnel and they knew 
at the outset the actual wording of the main question to be used in 
testing the effectiveness of the programs. The success of these pro¬ 
grams in changing opinions on an independently prepared question 
ainu'd at one of the orientation objectives suggests not only the im¬ 
portance of specific coverage, but also tlic possible importance of 
the j)roduction personnel’s having in mind at tlie outset of produc¬ 
tion the criteriii th(?v are striving to influence. 

The whole (question of ^^specific coverage” raises the interesting 
researcli problem of wliether or not effects are generally possible in 
a communication that carries an implied rather tlian a staled “mes¬ 
sage.” To expect that the orientation film w’ould cause changes in 
c<‘rtain of thc^ criterion questions involves the assumption that opin¬ 
ions will chiiiige as a result of the wiplications of factual material 
even though the inference is not explicitly drawn and stated in the 
communicat ion. In these terms the expectation that a show of Nazi 
strengtli would increase estimates of length of war rests on the as¬ 
sumption that the audience would make the inferential step in¬ 
volved. It may be that only a limited number actually do this 
without lielp. 

Another interesting problem for future research is the relationship 
between changes in specific opinions and changes in general opinions 
(or attitudes). It would appear that changes in specific opinion 
can oc(‘ur without being accompanied by clianges in general orienta¬ 
tion toward an issue. 

Presumably opinions reflect a personas outlook on a more general 
topic with which a particular opinion item is concerned. If he has 
little specific, relevant information his opinion is likely to be deter¬ 
mined by his general outlook and can be used as an index of his bias 
on the more general topic. As a consequence, if a series of specific 
questions on the same general topic are asked, on each of which he 
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has no very well-informed opinion, he would be expected to reveal 
his bias by a consistent trend in tlie nature of his answers; this is 
presumably what is sought in attitude scales. Uiuler these circum¬ 
stances if one presents relevant arguments, co^'t ring specifically the 
topics of the opinion items used in measuring a communication's 
effects, the specific opinions may be altered witliout )>asic:illy alter¬ 
ing the outlook or '^attitude” toward the more genera! subiei't. 

Thus, opinions may be influenced by attitudes, and they may also 
be influenced by specific coverage of relevant argimuaits and factual 
information. But a change in s|)ecific opinions tioes not necessarily 
lead to any change in the presumed attiliide that the opinion item 
was designed to measure. And it may be that concentration on 
specific coverage, even thougli it produces large changes in oj)inion. 
leaves attitudes untouched. If such chang(\s in attitude or under¬ 
lying bias are the real objective of a iilm. they might be overlooked 
in a preoccupation with large-scale changes in response to specific 
opinion items which were specifically covered by the (‘oiilcait of the 
film. 

5. NEED FOR A '^SINKING PERIOD 

In all of the orientation film findings discussed thus far the experi¬ 
mental measurements w^ere made from four to seven days after the 
film showings. It was thought that this would select a point on the 
forgetting curve at which the relatively lasting eff(j(d,s of tlio films 
could be determined. However, it is possible that this vas not a 
long enough period for some of the films' effects to be felt. Berliaps, 
for example, the influence of factual information is not in the imme¬ 
diate changes in opinion produced but in its effect - as a store of 
knowledge—^in affecting the interpretations of subsefiuently learned 
facts. Or perhaps the implications of facts are not seen immedi¬ 
ately but instead require a period to think them over or sec their 
relevance in subsequent discussions. Tlie main point })eing made 
is that films may have delayed or ‘'sleeper" effects tliat recpiirc a 
lapse of time to become evident, and this may V)e particularly true 
of opinion changes of a more general nature such as were involved 
in the orientation objectives. 

Findings bearing directly on this problem are taken up in Cliapter 
7, in which is reported a study of the time factor after presentation 
as a variable influencing the effects of a film in changing opinion and 
factual knowledge. Some fairly clear-cut cases of “sleeper" effects 
were obtained in this study, and several possible mechanisms that 
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could bring about such effects are discussed. These findings defi¬ 
nitely open the possilulity that the ^'Why W e Fight’’ films may have 
}iad effects on some of the orientation objectives that were not dis¬ 
covered in the main studies simply because the effects were delayed. 

Implications (’onctckning the Assumptions of the 
Orientation Program 

The foregoing liypothcscs have not explicitly (questioned the gen¬ 
eral rationale behind the orientation program that motivation can 
be increased as a result of an information program by “letting the 
facts speak for tlieniselves.” It may be worth while to examine the 
assumj)tions involvcid, since it is possible that the la(*k of effects may 
be due simply to the fact that the attitudes and motivations investi- 
gat(‘d in these studic's (cannot be apprecia])lv affected by a program 
which r(‘li(‘s primarily ui)on communi(Tiling factual information. 
Such a program may i)e effective with only a small percentage of 
individuals wliose attitudes are primarily determined by rational 
analysis of the rek'vant facts. For the majority of individuals it 
may be true that motivations and attitudes arc generally accquircd 
without ivgard to rational consid('rati(ms and are practically im- 
pr(^gnable to new rational considerations. 

The op(‘ration of the Army orientation program—of which the 
ori(‘iitati()n films were a part - rested primarily upon two basic as¬ 
sumptions c()nc(*rning in(T*hanisnis for affecting motivation by 
means of “orientation.” The first assumption was that giving men 
more information about the war and its background would give 
tlu'in more favorable opinions and attitudes toward our participa¬ 
tion in the war. The second, related assumption was that improve¬ 
ment of oqiinions, attitudes, or interpretations about the war would 
lead in some measure to higher motivation in terms of greater will¬ 
ingness to a(‘cept the transformation from civilian to Arnu" life and 
to serve in the role of soldier. 

The results presented earlier in the chapter cast considerable 
doubt (Ri the first assumption. The films produced sizable incre¬ 
ments in information, but produced almost no reliable increments 
on the general opinion items designed to measure changes in the 
orientati(Ri program’s objectives. This negative conclusion was 
also supported by data from other studies of the orientation pro¬ 
gram which showed that scores on information tests were only 
slightly correlated witli orientation opinions and increases in infor¬ 
mation were only slightly correlated with improvement in the opin¬ 
ions concerning the war and our allies. 
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With respect to the second assumption—conccrninji tlio relation¬ 
ship between the improvement opinions and (‘liantxe in motivation 

no evidence was provided by tJie experimental studies of films 
since the films produced almost no increments in relevant opinic^ns. 
However, establishment of this relationsliii* ]>(>ses a dinicnlt metli- 
odological problem. Even if there lia<] been (*liang(\s ii; opinion 
and motivation it would be diificiiii to kTu>\v wbetlu'r to atiribute 
the cliange in motivation to tlu- rliange in opinion 'Plus didieiilty 
cannot be overcome by controlled ('xperinuaitafion sine(‘ it is difli- 
cult to see how the relevant cxtHTiment could bi' performed Tlu* 
methodological difficulty is civaled I y the problem of var\ing inde¬ 
pendently the variables in the hypothetical cau-^al n laticuisliip. In 
this situation the independent variablt's are iht'inseivi*.-. reactions of 
the individual and as such recpiire a stimulus: by consi*(iuenc(' it is 
difficult or impossible to know whether the dependc'iit variable was 
affected hy this reaction or whether it was dir(‘ctly afiectc'd by the 
stimuli used to bring about the reaction. For examph*, if a movi(* 
altered attitude toward the justice of Anu'rica’s caust* iti the war 
and it is found tliat the altered attitudes are accompanied by in¬ 
creased motivation, how does one know tiie movie* did not afTt*ct 
the motivation directly ratlier than that tlu* (‘hang(^ in motivation 
was caused by the improvement in convection that our cause* is just? 
Hy phrasing the prol)lem in terms of a causal r(‘lation with a reaction 
as the ^‘independent’’ variable we are forced into a (‘orn'lational 
analysis, with its attendant limitations, ratlu‘r liian an experiment. 

Data for a correlational analysis were obtained in tlu* study of 
“JTelude to War.” The (]uestionnaire contaiiu'd fiv(^ itcuns con¬ 
cerning motiv'ation wdiich formed a “scale” nu‘;isuring eag(*rness to 
get into active service overseas. For simi)licity of presentation, 
the results l)elow' are shown in terms of just one of the (jU(*stions, 
wdjich asked the men w})cther tljey would lik<* it luitter, worse, or 
about the same if they “got into the real fighting soon.” The re¬ 
sults for this question were consistent with the scale as a w})ole. In 
the following charts illustrating the relation betwe(‘n various Ixiliefs 
and desire for combat, the degree of belief is dividcul into tliree cate¬ 
gories, la})clcd “least,” “intenne{liate,” an<l “most,” based on the 
number of items in the opinion scale answeixul in a manner “favor¬ 
able” from the standpoint of the orientation objectivu^s. 

1. Belief that xear was a military necessity. Men with strong(ir 
conviction that war was unavoidable also expressed stronger desire 
to get into active service as measured by the willingness-to-fight 
items. This relation is illustrated below for the scale of three items 
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used to measure strength of belief that the war was a military 
necessity; 


DEGREE OF CONVICTION THAT 
WAR WAS INEVITABLE 

LEAST CONVICTION 

INTERMEDIATE 

MOST CONVICTION 


PER CENT EXPRESSING DESIRE TO 
“GET INTO THE REAL FIGHTING SOON" 



2. Belief in an internationalisiic policy. Four questions formed a 
scale of strength of belief that we should follow a policy of interven¬ 
tion in support of oppressed countries. Men with stronger belief 
that we seek freedom for all countries were found to express a 
stronger desire to get into action overseas. This relation is illus¬ 
trated below: 


DEGREE OF BELIEF THAT 
WE SHOULD SEEK FREEDOM 
FOR ALL COUNTRIES 

LEAST BELIEF 

INTERMEDIATE 

MOST BELIEF 


PER CENT EXPRESSING DESIRE TO 
"GET INTO THE REAL FIGHTING SOON" 



3. Expressed resentment toward the enemy. Degree of resentment, 
as indicated by expressions of aggressive feeling toward the enemy, 
was ascertained by a scale of four questions. The comparatively 
slight relationship illustrated below suggests that contrary to expec¬ 
tations resentment or hatred of the enemy may be of comparatively 
little importance in determining a man^s desire for combat : 


DEGREE OF RESENTMENT 
AGAINST THE ENEMY 


PER CENT EXPRESSING DESIRE TO 
"GET INTO THE REAL FIGHTING SOON" 

0 % 20 % 40 % 60 % 

I-- - I . .1-1-1-1- 


LEAST RESENTMENT 

INTERMEDIATE 


I 30,7o 

I 34 7o 


(N • 3211 


(N> 334) 


MOST RESENTMENT 


(N • 383) 
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4. Respect for the enemy's strength. JVIen^s appraisal of th? 
strength of the enemy was measured in terms of the way they ranked 
the principal allied and enemy nations with respect to the strength 
of their air forces, strength of their ground foi«*os, and the fighting 
ability of their individual soldiers. Men rating enemy strength 
high relative to ours were found to express somewluat less desire for 
combat than those giving a low rating to the strength of the enemy: 


RESPECT FOR 
ENEMY STRENGTH 


PER CENT EXPRESSING DESIRE TO 
"GET INTO THE REAL FIGHTING SOON" 

0 % ? 0 % 4 0 % 60 % 

I - 1 -!- 1 - 1 - 1 - 1 -!- 



The positive correlations obtained, while not v('ry Jinpressive, 
were regarded as encouraging for the possibility v/f in(‘reasing moti¬ 
vation through orientation programs aimed at th(^ signifi(*ant opin¬ 
ion areas. It is interesting, however, that the larg(?si opinion change 
produced by ^Trelude to War’’ was an increase in men’s estimate of 
enemy strength, which w’as a factor negatively correlated with moti¬ 
vation for active service. This suggests tliat tlu^ eff(‘(d; to be ex¬ 
pected from the film would be decrease in motivat ion. This ])artic.u- 
lar orientation objective may, therefore, have run counUa- to other 
objectives. 

A more extensive correlational analysis was made in conjunction 
with an experimental study made of a “model” i*egimental orienta¬ 
tion program carried out as part of a larger study of orientation pro¬ 
grams in Infantry divisions and replacement training c(aiters. 
This study was designed as an experiment to determine the effects 
of a closely supervised orientation program with, as c-ontrol, an un- 
super vised program judged to be poor by orientation personnel. 
The experimental variable in this case w^as supposed to be a w^ell- 
organized barrage of all the orientation materials and metliods avail¬ 
able. It was hoped that in this study sizable changes in both in¬ 
formation and opinions would be achieved, providing a basis for a 
better check on the orientation assumptions than had previously 
been possible. Unfortunately, the “model” orientation program 
in this experiment was not as closely supervised as had been antici¬ 
pated, and the experiment actually turned out in the main to be a 
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comparison of the effectiveness of one set of orientation personnel 
with that of another. In any case, the large changes in information 
and opinion which had been expected from the ^ model program 
did not materialize. Thus the attempt to intercorrelate changes 
in information, opinions, and motivation did not have much signif¬ 
icance. However, the opportunity was provided to get extensive 
correlational data on the relation between initial responses on these 
three kinds of items. Dat.a for these correlations were based on 
questionnaire responses of approximately 13,000 men in training. 

F'airly sizable correlations w'ere obtained between opinion scores 
and (piestions designed to measure motivation to serve. Not only 
were positive correlations found for each of a number of different 
motivation items, but they were also found to hold at each educa¬ 
tional level. The relationship is illustrated in the figure below for 
one of the motivation areas used in the studies of the orientation 
films (willingness to accept the soldier role). The wording of this 
question was as follows: 

If it were up to you to choose, do you think you could do inoi e for your 
country as a soldier or as a worker in a war job? (Clicck one) 

_As a soldier 

_As a war worker 

_ Undecided 


Opinion scores were based upon a series of ten items concerning 
IJ.S. participation in the war, the integrity of the allies, etc., selected 
as being representative of the areas which the Orientation Branch 
of the Information and hkiucation Division believed essential. 


MOTIVATION 

(PER CENT SAYING THEY WOULD "RATHER BE A SOLDIER*} 

..amm „ o% _ 20% __ 


LEAST FAVORABLE (0-3)| 
(4-6) 
(7-8)1 


MOST FAVORABLE OHCM 


187c 


(N« 1130) 

327o (N« 4213) 

4 4% (N* 4407) 


I 547o 


(N- 2649) 


Figure 1. Relationship between opinion scores on orientation objectives and re¬ 
sponses on an item concerning motivation. 
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The preceding results shown have been based on the “before^’ 
measurements and show the coi rein lions among responses given by 
the men at tliat one point in time. Anollier relevant manner of 
phrasing the problem is in terms of whether hnprovemcnl of one 
varia])le is associated with huprovcrnnil in tho otiier. TIk' (|uestion 
therefore arises as to whether any different results would be ol)tain( d 
if changes from “before’' to “after’* were correlated. It is conceiv¬ 
able that where zero (correlation is found l)etween two variables there 
would nevcrtlK‘l(\ss be jiositive correlations betu(‘en their iiuTe- 
ments. TJiis would 1)C more likely w here increments were produced 
experimentally; it would le miicli less fr(‘quent if tlu' increments 
were merely obsiTvc^l, in wliich case it would often lia]ii>en that the 
same factors would operate from “Ixffore’’ to “after” as operated in 
(causing the correlation initially. Corn^lations of changes may be 
called “(iyiiamic” to distinguish them from tlu' “static” correlation 
just shown. 

liesults concerning the (‘orrelation Ix'twx'on chang(\s in ojiinion 
and changes in motivation are shown in the figure bclovv’, based 
on data from the same study of orientation (juoted above. The 
changes in opinion scores are the differemacs liet v\(‘en t he individual’s 
“before” and “after” sconjs on the seri(5s of ten opinion items 
ferred to above. The associated changes in motivation show the 
I.)er cent of individuals for a given category of opinion change who 
changed their responses to “would rather be a seddier” on the ques¬ 
tion concerning their willingness to accept the soldier role. 

CHANGE IN MOTIVATION 

(CHANGE (N PER CENT SAYING THEY WOULD “RATHER BC J SOLDIER") 

CHANGE IN OPINION SCORE -40% -POX 0% 

—I-'-1-1-1 


NEGATIVE 

CHANGE -22% 

1 - 1 

IN. as) 

NO CHANGE 

1 1 

(N • 110) 

POSITIVE 

CHANGE (+1) 

-s-"- [] 

(N • 116) 

POSITIVE 

CHANGE (+2 OR MORE) 

CZl 

IM.I3I) 


Figure 2. Relationship between change in opinion scores on orientation objectives 
and change in response on an item concerning motivation. 

A tendency is showui for “improved” opinion to be correlated with 
increased motivation. It is to be noted, how'ever, that in each cate¬ 
gory of opinion change the changes in motivation are negative—^i.e., 
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more of the men shifted away from the alternative “would rather be 
a soldier’^ than shifted toward it. Nevertheless, the greater the 
positive change in opinion, the less the “deterioration^' in motiva¬ 
tion. Presumably an overall tendency existed for men to become 
less highly motivated with increased service, but this “deteri¬ 
oration" is less for men whose opinion changes are in a positive 
direction. 

Correlational data such as these obviously cannot provide con¬ 
clusive evidence concerning causal relationships. “Static" correla¬ 
tions can exist between two factors which are not directly causally 
connected, due to the operation of some third factor. For example, 
incomes may be highly correlated with years of education, but an 
individuars income may not be the result of education—^rather, the 
individual's income and education may both have been determined 
by the socio-economic status of his parents, and thus a positive cor¬ 
relation between education and income is indirectly produced. On 
the other hand, correlation between two variables may be absent 
even though a true causal relationship exists between them. For 
example, it might be true that “liberalism" is increased by educa¬ 
tion, but that no correlation is obtained between education and 
liberalism. This could occur if those with higher economic status 
tend to be more conservative due to family influences but also fur¬ 
nish a higher proportion of the better educated individuals. 

Similarly, “dynamic" correlations are subject to the same kinds 
of limitations. Thus, an observed positive correlation of incre¬ 
ments in two variables may be produced by increments in a third 
variable. And the correlation between increments may be zero, 
even though changes in one variable actually cause changes in the 
other. For example: the Army's indoctrination program may have 
a favorable effect on “morale," but amount of indoctrination may 
show a zero correlation with morale due to the fact that the amount 
of indoctrination a man has been exposed to depends primarily on 
how long he has been in the Army. But the longer the individual 
is in the Army, the more his morale may be adversely affected 
through disillusionment about Army life. Hence in the correlation 
of increments a real causal relationship between indoctrination and 
“morale" may be obscured by a third factor. 

On the average, “dynamic" correlations will tend to be smaller 
than “static" ones for corresponding variables, due to the fact that 
correlation is affected by the reliability of measurement; in the case 
of “dynamic" correlations the unreliability of both the “before" 
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and the ^^after^^ measurements are compounded. In the extreme 
case, even with a causal relationship actually existing between two 
variables unreliability may produce chance increments and decre¬ 
ments which are therefore uncorrelated. 

While correlations (whether “static” or “dynamic' *) are not cru¬ 
cial evidence concerning the presence or absence of causal relation¬ 
ships, it seems likely that on an actuarial basis, correlation is more 
apt to be found where a real causal relationship exists and conversely 
that causal relationship is more apt to exist where conxdation is ob¬ 
tained. In any case the data contril>ute to the empirical evidence 
respecting the implications which follow from a particular fonnula- 
tion of the relationship between variables. 

On the basis of these considerations it can only l>e said tliat the 
foregoing correlational analyses incline the balance in the direi.tion 
of indicating that motivation is dire^dly related to llie opinions 
stressed by the orientation program. Thus it seems likely that if a 
more effective method of changing opinion had been available, im¬ 
provement in motivation might have been produced, despite the 
fact that with the type of information program actually employed 
little overall effect was observed on either opinion or motivation. 



CHAPTER 4 


THE AUDIENCES EVALUATION 
OF FILMS 


C HAPTERS 2 and 3 dealt entirely with the experimental determi¬ 
nation of the effects of orientation films. This was done by 
making a comparison of questionnaire results of an experimental 
and a control group without the aAvareness of either group that the 
film was l)eing tested. These experimental findings constituted the 
chief basis for evaluating the filnks; they revealed tlie extent to 
which the films actually accomplished their objectives of changing 
the men^s motivation, opinions, and factual knowledge. However, 
it was also of interest to know how the audience evaluated a film— 
that is, what they thought of the film from the standpoint of inter¬ 
est, authenticity, and so forth. As was suggested in the introduc¬ 
tory chapter of the book, the audience's criticisms are often useful 
in the overall evaluation of the effectiveness of educational films 
and in getting ideas for product improvement. 

The fun(!tion of getting the audience’s '^reactions" to an educa¬ 
tional film has frequently lieen misconstrued. I’erhaps because the 
“reaction" at sneak previews of a new feature picture may provide 
useful evidence about the ultimate box-office success of a movie, 
there is a tendency to think that the critical test of any film is what 
the audience thinks of it. In the case of most educational films, 
however, the best criterion of succ.ess is not whether the audience 
approves of a film but rather whether the audience learns from it. 
This cannot be determined from the audienc^e's approval or disap¬ 
proval, nor can it be determined by asking the audience how much 
they learned. It can be determined only from an experiment util¬ 
izing a test of performance on wdiatever is to be learned. 

Even though audience “reactions" do not serve directly as criteria 
of effectiveness, they may often be relevant factors in a film's edu¬ 
cational value. A likely hypothesis is that an interesting film that 

so 
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captures the audience's attention will teach better than a dull film, 
which may tend to put the audience to sleep or start them daydream¬ 
ing. On the other hand, it is conceivable that the interest value of 
a film may detract from its educational effects. For example, an 
animated cartoon might be much more interesting and entertaining 
as a film vehicle than a serious documentary presentation, but the 
cartoon might have little ediicationai effects because it was too en¬ 
tertaining —the audience might be ^‘set” to be amused rather than 
to learn and the message of the animated cartoon might be lost 
completely. Thus interest and the various ways of arousing inter¬ 
est may be important factors to relate to echurational effects even 
though interest is not an ade(]uat(i criterion of (‘ffecti\'('ness. 

Another likely hj’pothesis is that if the members of tlie audience 
doubt the authenticity or honesty of the film, or believe the film 
has an ulterior motive in its efforts to leach tlu'jn, tluw will be more 
resistant to its influence. A documentary film that is regarded as 
“propaganda" by the audience w-ould be expected to have less effect 
than one not so regarded, and the effect of a given, film miglit be in¬ 
creased if the parts of it that stimulate tlie audience members to 
label it “propaganda" are cut or altered. On the other hand it 
may be that under certain conditions an audience can be affecjted 
just, as much when it feels it is being propagandized as when it fecis 
that an honest presentation without ulterior motives is lieing given. 
At least it has been shown that peo]fl(^ can be influenced by material 
they know to be propaganda.^ Again it is not justifiable to use the 
audience's evaluation as an index of effectiveness of the film as an 
educational device but the evaluations may be an important vari¬ 
able to relate to effectiveness. 

To the extent that audience evaluations are related to effects 
they are of particular value because they arc fairly specifically tied 
to film content. The audience members can frequently specify 
w^hat things in the film they liked and disliked, or what made them 
think it was propaganda. This information can b(^ used as a basis 
for “cleaning up" a particular film, and, over a scries of films, can 
be used as a basis for arriving at inductive generalizations about 
factors that affect audiences in a. particular way. 

Research on audience evaluations can take two main forms: an 
attempt to find out what kinds of comments by the audience are 

^ Collier, R. M. “The; Effect of Propaganda Uj)()i) Attitude; Following a Critie;al 
Examinatiou of the Propaganda Itself.” J . Soc. Psychol.j 1944, Wj 3-17. 
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related to effects of the films and an attempt to arrive at generaliza¬ 
tions about what kinds of film contents elicit desirable and undesir¬ 
able comments by the audience. 

Analysis of Audience Evaluations of the 
Orientation Films 

In each of the orientation film studies, evaluations by the audi¬ 
ence were obtained by questiormaire responses or by group inter¬ 
views of men who had seen the film. The main purpose of obtain¬ 
ing these audience-evaluation data was to provide the film-makers 
with information which would assist them in producing films better 
calculated to w^in the approval of their soldier audience. For this 
purpose, part of the research took the very simple form of getting 
the signifi(^ant approval and disapproval responses of the men for a 
given film, classifying them according to the content of the criti¬ 
cisms and origin in the film, and preparing a report composed 
mainly of quotations of typical comments, wdth a rough indication 
of frequency. In addition, an attempt was made to keep track of 
any categories of criticisms that recurred with successive films, in 
which case there would be a presumptive basis for making generali¬ 
zations applying to future production of all such films. 

Similar audience-evaluation studies were also made of a series of 
^ ^general interest^ ^ films in which the interest and approval of the 
audience were the main criteria of the success of the films and where 
there was, consequently, no experimental measurement of effects. 

The other phase of the research was an attempt to relate audi¬ 
ence evaluations to orientation film effects. For this purpose audi¬ 
ence evaluations were obtained at the end of the same question¬ 
naires used for the experimental evaluation of the orientation films. 
In this way individuals’ comments about the films (;ould be related 
to experimentally determined effects of the films in changing their 
information and opinions. 

In the present chapter, material from both phases of audience- 
evaluation research on orientation films will be presented. A de¬ 
scription will also be given of the evaluation procedure and results 
for the study of a series of ‘'general interest” films. 

Procedures Used to Study Audience Evaluations 
of Orientation Films 

1. Questionnaires, Always included in the questionnaires used 
for the experimental study were several items permitting the mem- 
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bers of the group who had seen the picture to record their reactions 
to it. These items were introduced by the question: ‘‘During the 
last two weeks did you see any of the movies on the history of the 
war that were shown to men here in camp?” This was followed by 
a question asking the men to designate wliat the film was about. 
This insured that they actually were talking about the film being 
studied rather than one of a number of training films or connnercial 
features they might have seen. (As part of the experimental de~ 
sign, other orientation films were not shown to any of the men in¬ 
volved during the period of the experiment.) To avoid having the 
mention of the film affect the men’s answers to other questions, 
these items about the film were put at the very end of the question¬ 
naire. Particularly useful were the men^s statements as to whether 
they liked the film, what they thought its purpose to be, and whether 
they believed it gave a true picture of the facts. Inclusion of items 
on these topics in the experimental schedule not only was economical 
(in that film evaluations and experimental results were obtained 
from the same samples of men) but also permitted analysis of the 
relationship between the men’s evaluation of the film and its effect 
upon them. 

Another type of questionnaire, used in obtaining audience evalu¬ 
ations in the study of Film 2, was a short questionnaire made up 
primarily of questions about the film. In this case, of course, the 
men involved were not used as experimental subjects. Tlj(‘y were 
shown the film and then told that the film-makers wanted to know 
in some detail what they thought of it. Tliis procedure permitted 
detailed questioning on many aspects of the film and had the prac¬ 
tical advantage of getting extensive comments economically from 
a large sample, an advantage lacking in the interview procedure to 
be described next. 

2. Procedure with group interviews. To supplement written com¬ 
ments by the men, personal interviews were also employed. It was 
found that for the purpose of getting ideas for improvement of the 
films and for discovery of some of the detailed reactions to the film, 
group interviews were fairly successful. In addition to the economy 
of time involved in using group interviews instead of individual 
ones, the group interviews provided social stimulation in getting 
men to express their opinions. 

For this purpose a sample of about 150 men was selected so as to 
be a roughly representative cross section with respect to age, educa¬ 
tion, etc. These men were not a part of the experimental group 
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who saw the film but were given a separate film showing. After 
the film showing, these men were assembled in groups of 10 to 12 
men each and questioned about their reactions to the films. It 
appeared to work out well to have the groups composed of about 
this size although no comparisons with larger or smaller groups 
were made. Each interview group was fairly homogeneous with 
respect to intelligence as indicated by tlie men^s educational level 
and by their scores on the Army General (^Classification Test. Ex¬ 
perience indicated that in more heterogeneous groups tlie tendency 
was for the better educated and more articulate members of the 
group to do all of the talking, leaving little indication of the reaction 
of less intelligent and less articulate men. 

The setting for the interviews was usually a camp recreation hall, 
with the men and the interviewers seated informally around in a 
circle. Considerable effort was made to keep the situation as in¬ 
formal as possible by encouraging the men to smoke, providing 
comfortable chairs, etc. The groups were interviewed successively 
by the same personnel rather than concurrently by different inter¬ 
viewers. Thus it was possible to accumulate experience as the in¬ 
terviews progressed and follow up leads obtained with early groups. 
The first group was generally started immediately after the film and 
successive groups were scheduled on the hour. Thus the time 
after seeing the film was variable from group to group but was brief 
relative to the time interval used in the experimental investigation. 
It was felt that the function of the interviews w^as best served if the 
details of the picture were still fairly fresh in the minds of the men. 

As soon as a group had assembled for an interview, a brief intro¬ 
duction designed to gain as much rapport as possible was given by 
one of the interviewers, who explained that the purpose of the inter¬ 
view was to get men’s criticisms and ideas about the film in order to 
assist the film producers in making better films in the future. It 
w^as found advisable to assure the men that the interviewers were 
not themselves the producers of the films, and to use other devices 
to encourage the men to be as uninhibited and critical as possible. 

Before the beginning of the interview proper, the men filled out 
a short questionnaire. This permitted obtaining an independent 
appraisal by each man before he had heard the evaluation of the 
other men in the group, and also permitted correlating biographical 
data asked for on the questionnaire with the statements made in 
the interview. Once the interviewing was started, all questions 
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and answers were recorded by a stenographic team seated unobtru¬ 
sively in the background. 

In order to get responses that were as unbiased as possible by the 
type of questions asked, the interview’s w’ere wpeiied ’vitli ext^'emeK’ 
general questions to which men's response.^ were obtained Ix'forc 
proceeding to more specific points. These general cpiestions in¬ 
quired as to whether the men had liked or disliked the film and 
why; what had impressed thein the mosf. about ii; what they felt 
they had learned from tlie film; how they thougiit ihe film could be 
improved; what particular things al‘OUt the film they liad liked or 
disliked, and so forth. Answers to iliese general (pu'stions usually 
led into more specific questions. The framework for asking the 
latter w^as provided by making an advance outline of the points 
w’hich the intervicw’cr wanked to get at (in(*lu(iing ])i-ol)es to get at 
men’s possible negative reactions to spe(*ifie s(‘(iuenees in the tilm). 
Additional questions w^ere asked to get at more det aik (*oneerning 
revealing remarks, sometimes of an unexpected character, that men 
made during the course of the interview^ or to get the reaction of 
the other men in the group to a comment made by one of tJie men. 

Results of Audience Evaluotions of the Films 

The findings presented here are from the questionnaire items deal¬ 
ing with the film and the comments of the men in the group inter¬ 
views. Data for all four of the orientation films studied arcj in¬ 
cluded wherever available. In general, the results arc presented 
topically rather than by source, so that data t)earing on a particular 
question, such as interest or skepticism of the films, are presented 
together rather than being taken up separately for diflerent films 
and different interview or questionnaire sources. 

1. Liking for ihe film. At the end of the experimental ciuestion- 
naires, following the previously mentioned (questions about whether 
the men saw^ a film on the history of the w’ar and wdiat the film was 
about, was this question: ‘Tf you saw one of the camp movies men¬ 
tioned above, did you like it?” Of those indicating they saw the 
film, the proportions checking each of the answer categories are 
shown below for Film 4 and for Films 2 and 3 combined.^ 

* Results for “Prelude to WT'ar” arc omit ted because difTcrent answer categories- 
that did not discriminate suflicicntly—were used. On t.he basis of the ‘ Pn^lude to 
War” results it was found necessary to break the “like” category into “very much” 
and “fairly well” in order to make the question more discriminating by reducing the 
proportion choosing the superlative category. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES 

Film 4: *'The Battle of Films 2, 3: Nazis 

Answer categories Britain** Strike** and “Divide and 

Conquer** 

Yes, very much 77% 64% 

Yes, fairly well 16 25 

No, not very much 4 5 

No, not at all 2 5 

No answer 1 1 

100 % 100 % 

Favorable results of this sort are always reassuring to the pro¬ 
ducers, but difficult to interpret. The frequencies are meaningful 
only if the same question is asked of comparable audiences for a 
series of films. Then variations may indicate real differences in 
preference. However, in the present instance only an approxima¬ 
tion of the desired conditions was possible. Audiences of the dif¬ 
ferent films were not strictly comparable. Furthermore, it is pos¬ 
sible that the interest of men shown a series of films might have 
increased (or decreased) progressively, although their interest in any 
one of the films (had they not seen the series) might not have been 
noticeably different from the others. Given the present conditions, 
we can only say that the results suggest that ‘‘The Battle of Britain” 
was better liked than “The Nazis Strike” and “Divide and Con¬ 
quer,” but the results must be considered in the light of the limita¬ 
tions mentioned. 

Since the great majority of the men liked the films, a special analy¬ 
sis was made of the minority who said they did not like them. As 
compared to men who said they liked the films, those who did not 
like them tended on the whole to be less well educated, to have for¬ 
eign-born parents (particularly from Axis countries), to come from 
smaller cities and towns, and to have isolationist attitudes. In the 
case of “The Battle of Britain” the men in the “dislike” group were 
also more likely to feel that they ought to be civilians rather than in 
the Army and to blame Britain for our entering the war. 

In response to a further question “What did you like about the 
film?” a great many interesting comments were obtained. Most of 
these merely expressed principal content themes of the picture in 
the men^s own words. The comments were classified and turned 
over to the makers of the films to give them the men's own ways of 
expressing ideas and their detailed reactions to various parts of the 
film, as a guide to possible changes in later films in the series. 
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2. Fairness of 'presentation. To get information as to men^s 
evaluation of the truthfulness of one of the films (‘The Battle of 
Britain”), the following question was askoH: ^'If you saw one oi 
these movies [referred to in a previous que^ition], did you think it 
gave a fair and accurate picture of events?” The distribution of 
answers to the three check-list categories among men who reported 
seeing the film is shown below: 

65% checked ‘“'/es, it gave a true picture of what was happening.” 

33 checked “It was true in most respects hut it seemed te give a ot'C- 
sided point of view at times.” 

2 checked “No, it fJid not give a really true and lionest picture of 
the far is.” 

100% total 

This question has some of the same difficulties of interpretation 
as the question about how well the men liked the film. However, 
if taken at face value it indicates that the great majority of the men 
accepted the film as either mostly or completcl}^ fair and accurate 
in its presentation of the events. The same general tendency was 
shown in answers given in supplementary film-evaluation question¬ 
naires concerning Film 2, ^T"he Nazis Strike.” The men were 
asked the question, ^^Do you feel that the film . . . shown here 
gives a true picture of the facts about the war, or do you think it 
gives an untrue and one-sided picture?” Of those answering, 81 
per cent checked ^^a true picture of the facts,” 18 per cent checked 
‘'mostly facts, but a little untrue or one-sided in places,” and less 
than 1 per cent checked “mostly untrue or one-sided.” 

3. Manipulative purpose. In the study of “The Battle of Brit¬ 
ain,” an item was also included asking men: “What do you think 
was the reason for showing this movie to you and the other men?” 
Tliis question was accompanied by space to write in an answer 
rather than having a check list of answer categories, and its purpose 
was to permit those men who suspected the film of being propa¬ 
ganda, or who suspected they were being “guinea pigged,” to write 
in an appropriate comment. It was expected that this question 
would raise no suspicions in the minds of those men who had none 
but would be used as a vehicle for expressing suspicions among men 
who already had them. 

The majority of answers were classifiable simply as statements 
that the reason was to teach them the facts of the war. A code 
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category was established which classified all answers that implied a 
manipulative motive to the film showing exclusive of the attempt 
to teach historical facts. Such answers as ‘‘to raise our morale,” 
“to improve the fighting spirit,” “to make us want to kill those sons 
of bitches,” “just for propaganda,” etc., were included in this cate¬ 
gory. With this classification, 27 per cent of the answers suggested 
that the film had as its purpose some aim of manipulating the atti¬ 
tudes and motives of the men. Only a negligible proportion of 
these answers used the word “propaganda” in their statement of 
what they thought were the reasons for showing them the film. 
Evidence of this sort is useful in indicating whether or not a sub¬ 
stantial proportion of an audience believes that the film was propa- 
gandistic. The evidence in this study indicates that in terms of 
either tlie falsification connotation or the manipulative aspect of 
“propaganda” the film was not regarded as propagandistic by the 
great majority of the men. 

4. Interview comments on 'propagandistic aspects. Although only 
a minority of the men criticized the films as partly or whollj’^ propa¬ 
gandistic, this minority might be regarded as a particularly impor¬ 
tant segment of the total audience. These men were for the most 
part in the better educated group who are more articulate and per¬ 
haps more likely to influence the reactions of their fellows to the 
film. For this reason, it appeared useful to investigate in the group 
interviews the particular types of content or aspects of presentation 
which tended to evoke the reaction that the films were propagandis¬ 
tic in their method or intent. It was felt that to the extent that 
criticism tends to cluster around particular procedures which may 
recur from film to film, the already small proportion of individuals 
making this criticism might be further reduced to a significant de¬ 
gree by correcting the types of tilings that appear likely to lead to a 
“propaganda” reaction. 

In the interviews, as in the questionnaires, the great majority of 
opinion was favorable to the films and few of the men volunteered 
statements that the films were propagandistic. But when such a 
comment was volunteered, it was fairly intensively followed up 
with questions directed to all members of the group. If the subject 
was not brought up by one of the men, the question was raised and 
followed up by the interviewer before the end of a session. 

It was observed that the term “propaganda” had several mean¬ 
ings for the men. In general, the two principal interpretations were 
these: first, untruthful or biased presentation —distortion of facts; 
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and, second, a manipulative purpose or motive in sliowing the films, 
regardless of whether the attempted manipulatioTi is accomplished 
by presenting only factually accurate material or also uses false o^ 
misleading material. In interview and questionnaire comments, 
in fact, the word “propaganda'' appears to he used relathely infre¬ 
quently; more often, comments th d indicated questioning of either 
the authenticity or the purpose of the film were made without use 
of this term. The quotations that follow are representative exaiii- 
ples of the kinds of comments made. The reader should he re¬ 
minded that those comments arc not tyf)ical of most coniTiicnts 
about the films but restricted to those few (*omments elicited about 
the propaganda aspects. The majority of the (piotations sliown 
are from tlie stenographic records of the mens spoken comTrients 
during the interviews rather than from the preliminary question¬ 
naires filled out hy the interview groups. Sonu^ of these remarks 
were spontaneous, some were in response to another man's com¬ 
ments on propaganda aspects of the film, and some were made after 
a deliberate attempt by the interviewers to lead the discussion 
around to the sul)ject of propaganda by direct or indii*ect ('iuestions. 

(a) “Onc-.sidedrjm*"; A fairly frequent criticism of the films, re¬ 
lated to men suspecting tlicm of propagandistic or maniirulative 
intent, ^vas that the films were “one-sided." Films 2 and 3 which 
showed the Nazi conquest of Western Europe were occasionally 
criticized as showing “only part of the picture." Some men ob¬ 
jected that the film showed only the strength of the enemy, and 
that our military strength should have been portrayed also. Simi¬ 
lar criticisms were made of the first film, “Prelude to War": 

This picture shows the enemy as being pretty strong, but we have as much or 
more power than they have. 

The fact of our enemy’s strength instead of showing theirs—show a little of what 
we have. 


Comment suggesting “one-sidedness" in a more general sense ap¬ 
peared less frequently. The following quotation is illustrative: 

If all circumstances were laid bare . . . would the picture still convey your 
meaning? 

The criticism of one-sidedness came up quite frequently with respect 
to the fourth film, “The Battle of Britain," where it took the form 
that British losses were deliberately underplayed. 
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It was one-sided. It never showed any English planes being shot down. 

I think that it is too much like fiction when it is too one-sided. It does not seem 
possible . . . because it was so lopsided. A few planes go up to destroy a large 
number of planes and the small number return whereas the large number is de¬ 
feated. 

There was only one English plane that fell during the picture and mostly German 
planes went down. I believe they should show more of the British losses. 

(b) Repetitious shots: Consistently criticized from film to film in 
indicating what parts of the film seemed ‘^fake'^ or “untrue” was 
repeated use of identical or nearly identical scenes in the visual 
material. For example, some of the men felt that the action shots 
of planes in combat, both in “The Battle of Britain” and other 
films, were padded by using the same shot over and over. 

There was too much repetition of scenes that were first filled in to make a picture. 
It was too noticeable, such as the shattering of a wing section of a plane shown 
over and over. 

Where the British pilots shot down the German planes it looked in the picture 
like the same picture was used. 

The picture itself had too much repetition like a propaganda picture. Those 
parts that were filled in like the four shots just the same of a wing section on the 
plane being torn away. 

(c) Exaggeration” ^^unrealistic” or ‘^overdramatic” presentation: 
The theme of the calm, courageous spirit with which the British 
met the Nazi attack was generally highly effective throughout “The 
Battle of Britain.” But certain of the sequences came in for criti¬ 
cism as being overdone. 

Was the spirit of the British people really as light as the picture indicated? 

Did the people of England take everything as calm as the movie shows? 

In this connection the scenes showing the fortitude of the people 
as a whole were not questioned. Scenes of the British people in 
large groups seemed real, but shots involving individual reactions 
were suspected of having “the Hollywood touch.” 

The scenes were more like they were acted. The whole groups of English people 
seemed real, but the old man and woman and a couple of others seemed just a 
little bit too dramatized. 
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It looked faked. You^d think they had a camera all set up to take it. [Referring 
to a humorous shot of two men repairmg a cable during a London air raid—a shot 
which was otherwise generally approved.] 

Such comments also appeared, less frequeuMy, with respect to the 
other films of the series. 

(d) Source of film materials: A consistent and relatively frequent 
basis for expressed suspicion of the films arose from men’s apparent 
inability to understand where certain pictorial sequences had been 
obtained. This basis for suspicion appeared witli appreciable fre¬ 
quency for every film on which group interviews were condacted. 
To counteract this read ion some of the later orientation films car¬ 
ried an explicit introductory statement indicating that the source 
of many of the pictures was “captured enemy film/’ The effective¬ 
ness of such an initial explanation is a matter for speculation, since 
no tests were made of parallel presentations of any film with and 
without this description of the source of the material. 

Questions as to the source of film material occurred with greatest 
frequency concerning pictures taken in enemy territory. Some men 
concluded that any pictures showing the enemy in enemy territory 
must have been faked. To such men all captured footage was re¬ 
garded as unauthentic. Many wiio did not think of the pictures as 
actually faked were curious as to how they could have been obtained, 
and often skeptical. 

Those pictures of Hitler and Goeriiig mapping out plans . . . how «Jid tlicy get 
them? 

Are the scenes depicting the German Air Force authentic or are they of the Holly¬ 
wood style? 

I do not believe some of these were really pictures of Hitler—just men made to 
look like Hitler. 

I don't think they were real . . . because if anyone would get that close to him 
[Hitler] they would shoot him. 

(e) Close-up shots in combat: A related form of criticism occurring 
in the case of “The Battle of Britain” was that when the film por¬ 
trayed action close-ups some men wondered how a cameraman could 
get such pictures. Often they concluded these must have Vjeen 
Hollywood production shots. In some cases this conclusion was 
correct since occasionally the story w^as tied together with produc¬ 
tion footage as in a scene showing the reaction of German fliers to 
the British attack. 
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Most people know that those planes are so fast that it would be impossible to get 
those close-up shots of enemy pilots. 

How could they film the actual men in a German bomber? 

In otlier instances, however, the men criticized shots merely be¬ 
cause they did not know that most fighter planes carried cameras 
that were synchronized with the machine guns to verify enemy 
losses and to instruct fighter pilots. 

I heard several fellows say they wondered how those pictures were taken when it 
showed the RAF and the Nazis in dogfights. 

(f) Favorable reactions to propaganda^ Not infrequently when 
the question of propaganda was raised a favorable reaction to propa¬ 
ganda in tlie film was obtained. Some men felt the film contained 
propaganda but thought this was necessary or desirable. 

I think the picture is well presented with the touch of propaganda that every war 
film needs to keep morale up. Too much propaganda is out, though. 

I think there is some propaganda mixed in every now and then to help bolster 
morale. It had just enough. 

5. Men^s suggestions for improving the film. In the preliminary 
questionnaire of the interview groups, questions were asked con¬ 
cerning the men\s suggestions as to what should be taken out or 
added to the films to improve them. These items were found to 
have very limited usefulness. The men did not view the picture as 
critics and asking them afterwards to assume such a role led to sterile 
replies. Most frequently they merely said the film was ''O.K.” 
and that nothing should be taken out or added to it. 

Product-improvement suggestions dealt mainly with film content, 
although occasionally comments on the technical aspects of the film 
were made. These two categories of comments are illustrated by 
material from the group interviews in the study of “Prelude to War*” 

I W’ould like to have understood more clearly why the Allied nations did not pre¬ 
pare for war too. 

Some might be added on the rise of the different dictators to power. How they 
achieved such great power. 


Hard to hear. Speaker voice too mild. A poor movie, from a professional stand¬ 
point. Good subject matter tho. 
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Of the comments made, many were contradictor}^: for example, 
some men suggested in the study of 'The Battle of Britain” that 
more be shown on British planes and equipment and less on ci\ iliaii 
participation; others said exactly the opposite. 

6. Attempts to infer effects from audierice-cvaluation responses. 
The interest in interview comments was sometimes so great that the 
producer tended to infer from the comments the nature of the 
effects of films on attitudes, opinions, and factual information. 
Obviously, however, such interview data constitute an inadequate 
method for determining these effects of a film. Group interviews 
could possibly be used as an alternative to (piestionnaires as a means 
of measuring responses, but it would bo necessary to iiave (.ontrol 
interview groups that had not seen the film as a baseline against 
which to determine the film^s efiects. and direct mention of tlic film 
would liave to be omitted in both the control and the experimental 
interviews. This is quite a different situation from the present one 
in which the film is the topic of discussion and there is no control 
group. 

In some instances, effects suspected on the basis of group inter¬ 
views were actually found when the results for the experimental 
measurements were analyzed, but in other cases suspected effects, 
which some of the interviewers fully expected to materialize on the 
basis of what men said at interviews, were completely absent in the 
experimental data. 

For example, the frequent comments of the men about tlie effect 
of the film on their "fighting spirit” led some interviewers to expect 
sizable effects of the film on men's willingness to fight. Comments 
of the following type were very often obtained: 

The film was very stirring. I was fighting mad at the brutality of the Nazis. 

It made mo feel like killing a bunch of those sons-of-bitches. 

But experimental measurement with questions about combat service 
showed that no real change had occurred in the percentage express¬ 
ing willingness to get into combat. It is, of course, possible that 
the films sometimes had the effect of intensifying already existing 
attitudes such as the desire to retaliate against the Nazis, without 
increasing the number of men holding such attitudes. This could 
not be proved dr disproved by the present studies, due to the ab¬ 
sence of adequate measures of intensity of feeling. 
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As another example, interview comments suggested that many of 
the men interviewed after seeing *'Thc Battle of Britain^^ had an 
exaggerated idea of the extent of American aid to Britain, and that 
one or two scenes in the film created or bolstered a conviction that 
the United States had won the Battle of Britain by providing the 
material used to defeat the Nazis. Such comments as the following 
were not infrequent: 

I think they can thank the good old States that they are alive. Everything in 
the fight came from this country. 

The point was brought out in the picture that all these countries that are fighting 
Germany are fighting with U.S. equipment. 

Tomahawks and Spitfires are both made in this country. In other words we are 
sending the goods to England to keep them in the war. 

The inference from interviews that an effect on this belief had 
been produced by the film was checked experimentally when the 
study was conducted at the second camp. The question used was: 

As you remember it, how much lend-lcase aid was England getting from 
the United States when the Nazis started bombing England after the fall 
of France? (Check one) 



Control 

Film 

Difference 

a great deal 

44% 

38% 

~G% 

a little 

36 

40 

4 

none at all 

3 

4 

1 

haven’t any idea 

17 

18 

1 


The film produced no increase on this question in estimates of the 
actual amount of aid we had sent to the British. As in various 
other instances, the impression gained from the interviews as to the 
men’s ideas about the amount of aid sent by the United States was 
probably based on expressions of opinion by men who already held 
this point of view before seeing the film, rather than on effects of 
the film. The incorrect notion that we were giving much aid to 
Britain at the time of the German attacks was common before the 
film showing; its high frequency during the interviews was mistak¬ 
enly interpreted as an effect of the film. 

Relation of Audience Evaluation to Effects of Films 

The foregoing results show degree of liking and disliking of the 
films, skepticism and lack of it, and indicate some of the contents 
that are singled out by the men as reasons for suspicion of the au- 
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thenticity of the presentation. Such data help relate audience 
evaluations to film contents. However, as mentioned earlier, there 
is the additional problem of relating audience evaluations to the 
teaching effectiveness of the films. 

On a priori grounds, we would of course expect these factors to 
be of influence. Interest would be expected to bear a relation to 
effects, whether the purpose of the film was to produce attitude 
changes or to transmit factual information. An extreme example 
of the relevance of interest to altentioii was tlie situation ol»taining 
with certain Army training subjects wlilcli were compulsory and 
were not “sold” as being imT)ortaTu.. It was observed tliat typically 
a significant number of the soldier trainee audience would sleep 
through an entire session of training films. 

The additional factors of coiifidcnce in the integrity of the presen¬ 
tation (as opposed to skepticism of the film’s authenticity and pur¬ 
pose) might be expected to be particularly significant where the film 
had the purpose of obtaining acceptance of interpretation of facts, 
i.e., of modifying opinion. 

The analysis which follows is based on an orientation-film study 
in which effects w^ere related to audience evaluations. Since there 
w^as no external motivation the film’s efTectivoness should be maxi¬ 
mally affected by interest, and since a major concern was with 
changes in opinion^ acceptance or skepticism would be expected to 
be important. 

1. METHODOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS 

The analysis requires the use of an experimental design in which 
questionnaires are given both l)efore and after the showing of the 
film. This design is recjiiired l:)ecause men w^ith different evalua¬ 
tions of the film generally have different opinions on the subject 
presented by the film. The experience in the orientation-film 
studies was that initial responses on the significant opinions (related 
to the content of the film) generally differed among men who dif¬ 
fered in their evaluations on such topics as whether they liked the 
film, whether they thought it truthful, whether they thought it was 
for propaganda purposes, and so forth. Thus it would be necessary 
to compare the various subgroups with their counterparts in the con¬ 
trol group rather than with the control group as a whole, and it was 
not possible to identify in the control group those men who would 
have liked or disliked the film, thought it truthful, etc., if they had 
seen it. With the before-after procedure the initial attitudes of the 
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members of each group are known so the men can serve as their own 
controls. 

It should be pointed out, however, that even with the before- 
after design, the control is always partly incomplete in comparing 
two groups who have different evaluations of the film. While each 
man serves as his own control, there is no control on possible differ¬ 
ential effects due to other causes than the film among the different 
evaluation subgroups. If it is found, for example, that men who 
thought the film was propaganda were less changed than other men 
in the period between the “before” and “after” measurements, it is 
nevertheless possible that this difference might reflect the differential 
effect of some outside cause that operates selectively on these two 
kinds of men. (Complete control on outside causes is not possible 
for the reason already mentioned, namely, that it is not possible to 
identify in a control group, which did not see the film, those men 
who would give the designated evaluations if they had seen the film. 

A further possible difficulty with using each man as his own con¬ 
trol is that obtained shifts in response due to transient mood (dianges 
may be correlated with the evaluations of the film, giving rise to a 
spurious factor in the analysis. Suppose, for example, a respondent 
filling out the “after” questionnaire in the study of the “Battle of 
Britain” feels in a generous mood. As a result he gives more pro- 
British answers than before, and at the same time gives a favorable 
evaluation of the film. Another respondent with an opposite mood 
may swell the ranks of those who changed to more anti-British re¬ 
sponses and at the same time give the film an unfavora])le evalua¬ 
tion. The spurious factor is this correlation of errors in responses 
to the two kinds of questions, those measuring effects and those 
measuring evaluations. It seems probable that this spurious factor 
is small or absent—i.e., that absence of correlation in errors of meas¬ 
urement would be the general rule. To the extent that such a fac¬ 
tor is present, however, it cannot be separated from correlation of 
true evaluations and true changes in opinion if one merely uses each 
man as his own control. This is one of the weaknesses inherent in 
correlational as contrasted wdth experimental analysis. 

2. EPTECTS FOK SUBGROUPS WHO “lIKED” AND 

“disliked” the film 

All of the data here presented come from the before-after study 
(one camp) of the effects of “The Battle of Britain.” As already 
noted, the question used in determining overall approval was the 
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simple one as to whether the individual ''liked'' the film or not, with 
the answer categories, "very much," "fairly well," "not very much," 
or "not at all." For the purposes of analysis, men in the film group 
who had indicated in answer to a precedinp question on tlie ques¬ 
tionnaire that they remembered having seen the film, "The Battle 
of Britain," were sorted into these four response categories. 
Changes from before to after for a selection of eleven opinion items 
w^ere determined for each of these groups. These items were selected 
on the basis of being judged by the analysts to i>e definite exj)ressions 
of pro-British or anti-British attitudes. Tlje effect of the film was 
measured simply in terms of after-miniis-before differences for each 
subgroup because of the aforementioned lack of control s;i])groups. 
On the basis of preliminary examination of the data, the “verj^ 
much" and "fairly well" groups were combined as being essentially 
alike in the effect of the film. The "not very much" and “not at 
all" groups were also combined because of tlie very small numbers 
of cases (26 men in all!). The two combined groups thus foniied 
are referred to below as "like" and "dislike" groups. The data for 
effect of the film in terms of after-minus-before diffc^rences for the 
film subgroups arc shown in the tabulation belo^v: 

TABLE 1 

Effect of Film on Groups Who Liked and Did Not Like the Film 


Content of opinion item 

per cent difference, 

AI-’TER-MIN UH-nEFOHB 

IN FILM GROUP 

”Like” “Dislike** 

Subgroup Subgroup 

{N = 288) {N = 26) 

1. Best iighiing job was done by RAF 

1.5 

7 

2. British did well at Singapore 

0 

-20 

3. British not taking it easy 

4 

-4 

4. British had done much more fighting than we 

-3 

-4 

5. British kept us from bombing 

11 

-4 

6. British saved U.S. from fighting on home soil 

6 

-1.5 

7. British doing all they can 

9 

-4 

8. British will make just peace 

7 

4 

9. British fighting for freedom for all 

7 

— 4 

10. Britain deserves most credit for holding off the Axis 

9 

4 

11. RAF gave Nazis their first defeat 

23 

23 

Mean difference: 

8.0% 

-1.5% 



P Diff. <.02 

Mean index of effect* 

17% 

-3% 


• Average difference expressed as a proportion of the maximum change that could have occurred in 
the direction indicated by the difference. 
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Giving each person a difference score in number of pro-British 
responses l)efore and after the film, the mean difference for the ^‘dis- 
like^' group ( — .16) is reliably smaller (beyond the 1 per cent confi¬ 
dence level) than the mean difference for the “like” group (.88). 
Also, the result was consistently obtained from item to item, the 
“dislike” group showing less positive effect for 10 of the 11 items. 
Thus the expected relation between approval and effect was ob¬ 
tained. It should be remembered, however, that the analysis is 
subject to the methodological difficulties previously mentioned—a 
genuine control is not possible. 

The significance of the findings hinges in part on the extent to 
which appro^'al or disapproval depends on agreement with, or dis¬ 
agreement with, the interpretations presented in the film versus the 
extent to wliich approval can be obtained without altering the basic 
interpretations. Tinis, can pro-British arguments be presented to 
anti-British individuals without arousing disapproval for the pres¬ 
entation? If this is possible, then it may be possible to improve 
the effects of a presentation by procedures that increase the amount 
of approval it obtains. From the present finding we can only say 
that effects and approval w^ere positively correlated, which may only 
mean tliat those strongly opposed to the interpretations w^ere not 
influenced to change their opinions because of their opposition and 
did not like the film for the same reason. The present analysis docs 
not untangle the causal relations betw^een the material presented, 
the approval or disapproval obtained, and the opinion changes pro¬ 
duced. The kind of experimental analysis required will be dis¬ 
cussed after the presentation of the relation between opinion changes 
and evaluations by the audience as to the authenticity or the “prop- 
agandistic” nature of the film presentation. 

3. EFFECTS AS A FUNCTION OF SKEPTICISM OF THE FILM 

The extent to which interpretations such as would be represented 
by changes in men's opinions are influenced by a film obviously de¬ 
pends not only on learning of the material—but also on the accept¬ 
ance of the material presented. Men might have learned w^hat the 
film said, but if the film presentation wure view^ed with skepticism 
or suspicion they might not accept the interpretation as the correct 
one. 

In orientation material of the type studied in the “Why We 
Fight” films, suspicion of the material would be related to men's 
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ideas of propaganda. As indicated earlier, this term might mean to 
them either falsity of the material presented, or the intent to manip¬ 
ulate or influence their beliefs in a particuiar direction, or botj. 
Disapproval and suspicion related to a concept ion of the film as 
propaganda in the manipulati\c sense might detract iVom the ac¬ 
ceptance of interpretative materin! based on facts presented, even 
though the facts themselves wore not questioned. 

Two questions were included to tap 'qirop.-vganda'’ n^actioiis; a 
check-list question to get at iho falsiticatioji a>jiect. and an open- 
ended question to get at the nuuiipulative aspect, of men’s j>ossible 
reactions to the film as propaganda. 

a. Relation of effecl.s to vvahialions concerning Johificolion. The 
question aimed at the falsification aspect came at the end of the 
questionnaire and ivas worded as follows: 

If you saw one of these movies, did you think it gave a fair and accurate 
picture of events? 

-Yes, it gave a true picture of what was iiai)pening. 

_It was true in most respects hut seenied to give a on('-sided 

point of view at times. 

_ No, it did not give a really true and honest i>ieture of tln^ 

facts. 

This question was used in only half of the (questionnaires as a 
precautionary measure in case it caused some of the men to divine 
the real purpose of the questionnaires and go bacik over their ques¬ 
tionnaire and change their answers. It was omitted in lialf the 
cases to keep at least half the sample free of this possibility. Thus 
only a relatively small number of cases was available for analysis. 
Moreover, the distribution of answers was very unfavorable for 
analysis. The majority picked the first category, only 50 men (27 
per cent) picked the second category and only half a dozen picked 
the third category. Thus the number of cases for this last group 
was too small to warrant analysis. The mean efTcct on the 50 men 
who said the picture's presentation was '‘true in most respects" did 
not differ significantly from the cffec.t on the larger numl)er who in¬ 
dicated that the facts presented were entirely true. 

It may be that the choice of categories in the question used was 
unfortunate, preventing the separation of a large enough numl)er of 
the more extremely suspicious men to detect a correlation between 
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evaluations of the filmV authenticity and changes in opinion. Or 
it may be that this aspect of the men's evaluations was unrelated to 
effects. At least no evidence for a relation was obtained even 
though the men were divided by the question into about the upper 
three fourths and the lowest one fourth in their confiden(^e in the 
truth and fairness of the film's presentation. 

b. Rclal'ion of effects to evaluations concerning manipulative pur¬ 
pose, The question asked to get at men's conception of the film as 
propagandistic in the sense of their conceiving its purpose to be a 
manipulative one was simply the open-ended question described 
earlier: “What did you think was the reason for showing this movie 
to you and the other men?" It was anticipated that an appreciable 
number of men would characterize the purpose of tlie film as “propa¬ 
ganda." As it turned out, however, only a very small percentage 
(around 4 per cent) of the men used the term “propaganda" in their 
comment. However, a considerably larger proportion ga\'e an¬ 
swers tliat were classifiable as indicating a manipulalive intent as 
the purpose of the film. These men w^ere classified as regarding the 
film’s purpose as “propagandistic,” and the film's effects on this 
group were compared with effects on two other groups: those whose 
answers either indicated a purely informational or educational 
function, and those who gave ambiguous answers not so clearly 
falling in the “propaganda” or “informational" categories.*'^ 

I"or convenience, the three major subgroups will be referred to as 
the “manipulative," “ambiguous," and “informational" subgroups, 
in terms of the classification assigned to the answers they gave con¬ 
cerning the purpose of the film. The numbers of cases falling in 
the three major categories above were 103, 147, and 121, respec¬ 
tively. 

Effects for these subgroups ascribing different purposes to the film 
were determined for five opinion items appearing in the before and 
after questionnaires which showed significant over-all effects of the 
film. The results are shown below. 

Comparison of the effects shown in the next table indicates less 
effect for those who imputed a “propagandistic” or “manipulative" 
purpose to the film than for those who characterized the reason for 
showing the film in terms of an “informational” purpose or gave 

* Illustrative answers classed as manipulative: “make us work harder,” “build up 
morah^,” “make us hate the enemy.” Illustrative informational or educational answers; 
“give us information about the cause of the war,” “show what was liappening,” “show 
us w'hat to expect in the w’ar.” Answers classed as ambiguous: “show us the nature 
of the enemy,” “show us why we fight.” 
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TABLE 2 


Means of Responses to Five Opinion Items for Subgroups Differentiatep bt 
Answers on Question Concernino ‘‘Purpose’’ of Film 



Manipulative"" 

Subgroup 

N = lOS 

“A n.-biguous'" 
Subgroup 

N = 1/J 

‘ ^Informational' ’ 
Subgroup 

S - Ji"l 

Final level (% after) 

56.9% 

03.5% 

G2.5‘^o 

Initial level (% before) 

42.9 

15.7 

42.5 

(% After minus % before) 

14.0 

17.8 

20.0 

Effectiveness index 

24% 


35% 


answers classified as “ambiguous”; the measured effecis for the last 
two groups did not differ greatl 3 \ The pattern of (‘ffects seen for 
the overall results is also obtained when the data are tabulated sepa¬ 
rately for men of high and low educational levels. However, the 
difference in “effects” between those ascribing a propaganda pur¬ 
pose and those ascribing other purposes to the film was especially 
marked for the men with less than a complete high s(;hooi education. 
The data for separate education groups are shown below; 

TABLE 3 

Mean Effects on Five Opinion Items Broken Down By Educational 

Status 


‘ ^Manipulative"" 

”A mhiguous"' 

‘ ‘7 nformalional"" 

Subgroup 

Subgroup 

Subgroup 


Low education men (grade school, 
some high school) 


Final level (% after) 

50.1% 

65.8% 

64.0% 

Initial level (% before) 

45.3 

53.1 

49.0 

(% After minus % before) 

4.8 

12.7 

15.0 

Effectiveness index 

11% 

24% 

29% 

High education men (high school 
graduate, college) 

Final level (% after) 

63.8% 

75.0% 

73.6% 

Initial level (% before) 

48.9 

65.2 

52.9 

(% After minus % before) 

14.9 

19.8 

20.7 

Effectiveness index 

34% 

32% 

44% 


The foregoing results appear to indicate that men who like films 
learn more from them than those who do not and that men who are 
skeptical of the film are less influenced than others. The results 
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do noty however, show that the specific material which is best liked 
or most accepted is that which is best learned. Such a result could 
not be analyzed, partly because acceptability is related to demo¬ 
graphic variables and partly because the acceptance was not ana- 
b^zed separately for the specific contents in this study of a single 
film. 

In absence of alternative presentations which can be compared, 
the process of sorting men on the basis of answers to the questions 
as to whether they liked or disliked the film cannot be said to fur¬ 
nish an answer to the question, '^Is material that is liked learned 
better than material that is not liked?” Rather, it furnishes only 
an answer to the question, “Did those men who liked the material 
learn it better?” 

The l)est analysis to answer the question of whether greater effec¬ 
tiveness will result from making film material in such a way that it 
will be “liked” or regarded as “authentic” would appear to demand 
the preparation of alternative versions of film material in which tlie 
effectiveness of alternative presentations of the same material, 
found to differ in terms of these audience evaluation factors, is 
studied. However, manipulation of the extent to which men ex¬ 
press interest or approval in tiie material necessarily involves mak¬ 
ing specific changes in the presentation—one cannot manipulate 
interest or approval directly and as such. Hence there is still a 
logi(;al difficulty involved in making a clear-cut analysis of the 
“effect of interest” on material learned. If the problem of the rela¬ 
tionship between audience evaluation and effect is conceived to 
refer to evaluation differences wliich are created by the manner of 
presentation of the specific material which it is desired to test, this 
logical difficulty is apparently insurmountable: whatever device or 
devices are iiitrodu(;ed to manipulate degree of interest may also 
affect dire(;tly the effectiveness of the presentation in ways other 
than through the mediation of increased interest in the material. 

It would appear that a rigorous answer to the (question of the rela¬ 
tion between interest and effectiveness can be obtained only when 
the question is asked with respect to differences in effectiveness re¬ 
sulting from interest-arousing contextual material that is not in 
itself a part of the presentation of the material to be tested. Thus, 
one might measure the effect of a humorous introduction to a film 
in arousing interest and thus facilitating the learning of factual 
material subsequently presented. But there would be difficulty in 
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obtaining a rigorous measure of the influence of interest aroused by 
presenting a fact dramatically, since dramatic presentation of the 
fact would involve other changes potentially producing difFerential 
effectiveness as well as the concomitant chaTit^e in irterest value. 

Audience Evaluation Stiu)Tes of Films with 
A General Interest Pukpose 

A number of film studies wen^ undertaken by the Iilxperimental 
Section in which no experimental evaluations were made, the only 
measurements being the quantification of the opinions of sample 
audiences about the film. Some of these studies had very sp(>cial- 
ized purposes—for example, one was carried out to (h'termine if a 
film explaining the Army educational program was '‘too Holly¬ 
wood”—and are of little interest here. Oih' series of sucli studies, 
however, is of particular interest from the standpoint of audi<‘nce 
evaluations because the purpose of the film was staled as being 
simply to satisfy int.erests of the soldiers, and thei-eforc' for the 
present purposes audience evaluations were the only criteria used 
in determining the success of the films. Witli tliis X)D»*pose there 
was no problem of relating audience evaluations to effects—the 
audience’s '^reaction” itself revealed liow successfully the films 
achieved their objectives. 

The studies referred to dealt with a series of films called "The 
War.” This was a short feature issued twii^e a month designed to 
be shown along with entertainment movies in camp theaters. At¬ 
tendance at these films was voluntary, and the men were free to 
leave the theater at any point. Each issue was made up of five 
episodes. Usually four of the episodes were much like newsreel fea¬ 
ture stories, each one being accompanied 1 ) 3 ^ a running narration 
and dealing with wartime topics of iiresumcid general interest such 
as the training of a particular military branch, a well-known naval 
or military battle, a famous personality in the war, and so forth. 
Some of these episodes were of a similar kind from issue to issue 
and had the same title in each successive issue. For example, 
"Back Home” and "I Was There” were repeated titles, dealing re¬ 
spectively with the contribution of civilians and with individuals 
who had personally participated in some important action in the 
war. The fifth episode was generally of a humorous nature, most 
of these being animated cartoon comedies of the "Silly Symphony” 
variety, involving a character named "Snafu.” These "Snafu” 
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cartoons related the exploits of the Army's worst soldier, and each 
contained an implied moral in that the undesirable outcome of 
Snafu's behavior was portrayed. 

Pkocedures Used 

For obtaining men’s reactions in terms of immediate interest, it 
was found useful to supplement the techniques of interviews and 
qiiestiomiaires by use of a polygraphic recording of audience judg¬ 
ments of like and dislike.'* The technique, long used in radio pro¬ 
gram testing, involves providing members of the audience, during 
the sliowing, with a pair of pusli-buttons, and liaving them indicate 
parts of the fihn they “like” by pressing one push-button and parts 
tlicy “dislike” by pushing the other as they view the film.^ The 
responses of the audience are electrically^ recorded and can be cumu¬ 
lated and analyzed. Since the continuous rec^ord can be related to 
specific portions of the film, this technique is also used, as described 
below, in conjunction with subsequent interviews. 

The main function of the procedure is to get an appraisal of reac¬ 
tion to specific film content. Hence it is mainly useful when inter¬ 
est or enjo.yment is the sole or principal criterion of a film’s success. 

A unique advantage of the method is that it affords a continuous 
indication of immediate response to the film, rather than a retrospec¬ 
tive reaction such as is obtained through the use of (luestionnaires 
or interviews conducted after the film showing. 

1. METHODS AND PROBLEMS IN POLYGRAPH RECORDING 

OF “lIKPJ” and “dislike” RESPONSES 

a. General arrangements and apparatus. J3ecause it is believed by 
some motion picture producers and critics that the reaction of an 
audience depends to a considerable extent on its size and that reac¬ 
tions from small groups might differ materially from those where a 
large audience is pi-esent, it was felt advisable to have a fairly large 
group present while the reactions were being recorded. The equip¬ 
ment used was sufficient to record responses for 20 men at one time. 
These men were seated at the back of the theater. The remainder 
of the audience \iewed the showing without push-buttons, but 
filled out a questionnaire about the film afterward. 

^ Tho equipment used was the Estcrlinc-Angus, model A.W. portable operation re¬ 
corder, with 20 ink-writing polygraph units. 

® Cf. Hallonquist, T., and E. A. Suchman. “Listening to the Listener,” pp. 265-334 
in Radio Rescajch, 1943-194^5 (Lazarsfcld, P. F., and F. N. Stanton, editors), New York: 
Duell, Sloan, and Pearce, 1944. 
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Each pair of push-buttons had a number correspoiidiiij]^ to t.lic 
number of its recording pen. The numbers were Inter used as a 
basis for referring to the various members of tlie audience in the 
group interviews; the ^'likes’' and '^dislikes" :•! individual men could 
be used as a basis for focusing questions on specific rea.-ons for an 
individuars liking or disliking various portions of the film. 

b. Synchronization of records. One of the procedural problems 
in this use of the “program-analyzer” was that of synchronizing 
each program-analyzer record with thii script of the film. This re¬ 
quired using a motion picture projector wliich ran at a constant 
speed. 

In order to correlate program-analyzer reaidions with film con¬ 
tents a timed “script’’ was prepared for each film. Ordinaril\, film 
scripts do not include tlie detailed sc ene se(iu('iHT>, and last-minute 
improvisations are often introduced in prodiudion and cutting, so 
that for using the program-analyzer a final script must lie made 
from the completed product. For tliis purpose the films w(u-e 
viewed and a detailed list of all sequences and sound effects, to¬ 
gether with a word-for-word transcription of tlie narration, was pre¬ 
pared. This list was then timed and used as a ndei ence in analysis 
of responses and in questioning the men about their reasons for 
pressing one or the other button at a particular time. 

A specimen excerpt from such a timed list is shown below. (The 
sequences outlined are those from a film subjeci entitled “l^'inishing 
School,” wliich showed the training of Ranger amphibious troops 
in invasion tactics.) 


Excerpts from timed script 
Starting cue: first two notes of “Artillery Song” 

End of Marine Hymn 
Title: “Finishing School” 

Men climbing on net 
Men jumping from jilatform 

Commentator: “They’re toughening up for a little job ahead” 


Time 

O'-OO” 

0 - 20 ” 

0'-25” 

0'-30” 

0'-37” 

0'-47” 


c. Standardization of responses and instructions. It is to be noted 
that the program-analyzer techniejue as described here affords no 
gradation of “likes” or “dislikes” of individual members of the audi¬ 
ence, since the “like,” “dislike,” and “neutral” are recorded in all- 
or-none fashion for any one subject. It was found that there was 
considerable variability from subject to subject in the way in which 
the like and dislike buttons were employed, and that the instructions 
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given in advance of the showing were an important feature in at¬ 
tempting to standardize this pattern of responKse. Tlie pattern 
sought was for the subjects to push the right-hand button when 
they liked what was being shown, to hold it down as long as they 
liked it, and release it when they did not especially like the mate¬ 
rial; similarly, they were to press the dislike button when they dis¬ 
liked what was being shown and to continue to hold it down as long 
as they disliked the material. They were instructed to depress 
neither button when the}^ had no particular feeling of liking or dis¬ 
liking the material, but felt neutral or indifferent towards it. 

Variation in instnudions was found to have marked effe(dnS both 
on the general level of response (frequency of pressing cither like or 
dislike button versus neither) and on the type of evaluation made 
the basis for the “like^’ or ^‘dislike” response. In the first film 
studied, in which there were a number of scenes of Japanese soldiers 
and other shots of the enemy, it was found that the men showed a 
strong tendency to press the ^^dislike^^ button (as it turned out later 
in interviewing these men) as an expression of disapproval of the 
enemy and not because they neccssaril}^ disliked seeing the pictures 
about the enemy. This necessitated emphasizing in the instruc¬ 
tions the meaning of ‘4ike^^ and ^^dislikc,^^ and examples were given 
of what was 7iot meant by disliking. Even with these precautions, 
there were occasional instances where men were found to have 
pressed the “dislike” button because of disapproval of the referent 
even though they were greatly interested in observing the film. 

Another difficulty tJiat was never completely solved was the 
tendency for the subjects to become so engrossed in the film when it 
was particularly interesting that they forgot about their push but¬ 
tons. Still another problem was the teiiden(\y always to push one 
or the other of the two pusli buttons, tlie “neutral” category in such 
cases losing its meaning. No completely satisfactory instructions 
were worked out in the course of the studies, although it was felt 
that these tendencies were reduced by including in the instructions 
humorous examples of what not to do, thereby motivating the sub¬ 
jects to be superior to some of the “horrible examples” the film- 
testers had found in previous experience. 

d. Use of program-analyzer records as a basis for group intermews. 
As mentioned previously, the program-analyzer records were some¬ 
times used immediate!}" after the showing as a basis for inquiring as 
to the reason for likes and dislikes of individual men. In doing this 
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it was found convenient to transfer, during the showing, parts of 
the individual like and dislike lecords to a sheet which contained 
an outline of the timed script, together with columns for recording 
the responses of each individual. The overall procedure in study- 
iiig the film was usually to show the film, obtaining the program- 
analyzer record, and to follow this immediately by a short period in 
wliich the men who had used the push buttons filled out question¬ 
naires concerning the film. The interval wliile tlie men were filling 
out the questionnaires afforded time to complete the transferring 
of the records of individual responses from the polygraph paper to 
an outline such as that mentioned above. This provided the inter¬ 
viewer with a convenient record for use in asking questions during 
the group interviews which followed the filling out of the question¬ 
naires. 

2. USE OF QUESTIONNAIRES 

The questionnaire filled out by men who were tested with the 
program-analyzer was also filled out by the rest of the audience. 
The purpose of this questionnaire was three-fold: (1) to get the re¬ 
actions of the men wdio had used the program-analyzer before tliey 
heard the comments of others in the group interview’, (2) to gc^t re¬ 
actions in retrospect at the end of the film as contrasted with the 
immediate reactions sliowm by^ the program-analyzer, and (H) to get 
a larger number of cases for quantitative report t han was practicable 
with the push-button equipped groups of only 20 umi per showing 
that was the maximum possible with the available ecpiipment. 

The questionnaire w^as presented as having the purpose of im¬ 
proving the film shown and future films by finding out for the film¬ 
makers what the soldiers themselves thought of the films. The film 
testers emphasized that they did not make tlic films and their feel¬ 
ings would not be hurt if the men wx‘re critical. All questionnaires 
were anonymous, but the men wdio had used the push buttons were 
asked to write their push-button number on their questionnaire. 

The questionnaire started with an overall question about whether 
or not the men liked the movie and then went on to more detailed 
questions asking them to rank the successive episodes from most 
interesting to least interesting, and to tell what impressed them 
most, what they disliked if anything, what they thought should be 
taken out, how they thought the film could be improved, and so 
forth. 
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3. CONDUCT OF THE GROUP INTERVIEWS 

All of the audience members filled out the questionnaire after a 
film showing, but only the 20 men who had used push-buttons were 
interviewed. All 20 wurc interviewed as a group, with as informal 
a setting as it was possible to achieve. The usual practice was to 
begin with nondirective questions such as *What did you think of 
this movie?’’ Unsolicited comments generally determined the di¬ 
rection of the questioning at the outset. Where relevant, the 
polygraph record was referred to and either the group was ques¬ 
tioned about sequences that were liked or disliked by the majority, 
or individuals were questioned about their own responses. In addi¬ 
tion, certain planned topics for interviewing were prepared, and if 
these were not spontaneously mentioned by the men, questions 
about them were specifically raised by tlie interviewer. 

During the course of the studies it was found convenient to pre¬ 
pare still pictures of distinctive portions of the films. These could 
be used to make sure the interviewer knew what portion of the film 
a man was commenting on and similarly to identify for the men the 
portion the interviewer had in mind when he raised questions about 
specific contents. It was felt these “stills” also helped to reinstate 
the film content where the men’s memories would otherwise be 
vague. 

All questions asked by the interviewer and the answers and com¬ 
ments b}" the men were recorded stenographically. 

Repjiksentative Results 

Some detailed results of one of the studies of these films will be 
presented, followed by a summary of the inductive generalizations 
about the men’s reactions that appear to have possible significance 
for the series as a whole. Actually not a large enough number of 
studies were carried out for these generalizations to have a great 
deal of validity as inductive generalizations.® The “conclusions” 
that were stressed in the reports to the film-makers were ones that 
had considerable plausibility in addition to liaving been revealed as 
potential generalizations by the audience’s evaluations. In other 
words, the reasonableness of a finding carried considerable weight 
in determining whether it was incorporated as a guiding principle in 
future productions. However, the procedure, if carried out over a 

® Four studies were carried out, one on each of the odd-numbered issues of the first 
eight films produced in the series. 
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large enough number of films, appears to be a highly efficient one 
for arriving at useful generalizations and is veil a(iai)ted io product 
improvement of a series of fairly homogeneous films, li^ach produc¬ 
tion principle tentativel}’^ adopted and used In succeeding films js 
automatically checked and modified or discarded depending on its 
actual degree of generality. 

1. RESULTS OF THE STUDY OF ISSUE 5 OF “tiIE WAu" 

Issue 5 serves as a fairly tj^pical example of the scries test(‘(l. The 
contents were the following: 

Episode a: “Finiahing School." This showed training of aiiij)liil)ioiis (liangor) 
troops in invasion tactics such as embarking and disembaTkiug and advancing 
under live ammunition. 

Episode b: "Back Home." This showed machine tools being i)rodu(aHl by a small 
family shop in Connecticut which was awarded the Navy “E” for its contribution 
to war production. 

Episode c: "I Was There." This featured an Army Nurse’s eye-witness account 
of the bombing of IManila and the fall of Corregidor, with action shots to illustrate 
part of her commentary. The whole story was told in the nurse's voice and was 
introduced and concluded by shots of the nurse telling her story. 

Episode d: "First Birthday." This documentary reviewed the founding and first 
year’s activities of the Women’s Army Corps and dc])icted tlie training and duties 
of Wacs. 

Episode e: "Snafu." This was an animated cartoon showing the adventures of 
a comic character called “Private Snafu,” whose complaints abt)ut Army routine 
and duties led to his magically being put in charge of the camp, with disastrous 
consequences. 

Figure 1 on page 110 shows the overall questionnaire ratings given 
by the men in ranking the five episodes as units, h igure 2 on page 
111 shows the moment-by-moment record of instantaneous “like” 
and “dislike” reactions as cumulated from the polygraphic records. 
In cumulating the data, a “like” reaction was scored if a given indi¬ 
vidual “like” button was depressed at any time during the recording 
interval (6 seconds), regardless of whether the pressure was con¬ 
tinuous or intermittent. 

Some of the results that can be seen in these two charts represent 
findings that were verified with other issues and therefore have at 
least some status as inductive generalizations. Tht^se are described 
below. 

If Figures 1 and 2 are compared, one of the most notable observa- 
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tions is the discrepancy between the program-analyzer record of the 
interest shown in the “Snafu” cartoon and the interest in retrospect 
as revealed by the questionnaire. The cartoon was highest in in¬ 
terest in terms of the immediate reactions but ranked only third in 
terms of the questionnaire responses of the same men. An equiva¬ 
lent result was obtained in the one other film tested which had a 
“Snafu” cartoon. This was not due to any obvious difference in 
the frame of reference for the questionnaire ratings as compared 
with the like-dislike responses recorded during the showing, although 
the wording of instructions was necessarily not the same in the two 
cases and may actually have stressed different kinds of judgments. 
Tlie questionnaire item explaining how the rating was to be done 
was phrased entirely in terms of which episode thc}^ thought was 
“most interesting,” “next most interesting,” and so forth, whereas 
the instructions for using the push-buttons, while partly phrased in 
terms of interest, tended more to use “like” and “dislike” as the 
key expressions. Perhaps the word “interesting” connotes some 
measure of utility of the material whereas the “like-dislike” empha¬ 
sis in the case of the push-buttons suggested enjojmieiit without re¬ 
gard to utility. Some suggestive comments written in by the men 
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Figure 1. Questionnaire ratings of the five episodes in Issue 5 of “The War.” The 
men were asked to rank the five episodes in the film as “l>cst,” “2d best,” etc. Rat¬ 
ings for each episode were then scored as follows: *‘bcst,” 4 points; “2d best,” 3 points; 
“3d best,” 2 points; “4th best,” 1 point; ‘Vorst,” 0 points. The values plotted are 
the average scores for the men whose polygraph records are averaged in Figure 2. 
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Figure 2. Continuous polygraph records of the group “hkes” and “dislikes” during 
showing of issue 5 of “The War.” 
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indicate a different frame of reference in the retrospective evalua¬ 
tions given on the questionnaire items. 

The comedy should be cut out because we should have our minds on the job we 
have to do. 

Snafu does not go with the rest of the picture. 

Parts of Snafu too much on the comedy side. Not realistic enough. 

These and other comments suggest the possibility that, in retro¬ 
spect on the film as a whole, a serious instructional value to most of 
the material was sensed, and to some men Snafu seemed out of place 
by comparison even though it had been enjoyed while it was being 
viewed. That this reaction was not unanimous, however, is illus¬ 
trated by the following comments from the interviews: 

A cartoon to amuse one with a very necessary Army moral to it. 

A thing like that is comedy and is a very good lesson and keeps a fellow interested, 
too. You learn something and it’s a little different than what he usually sees in 
training films, and it is also a very good lesson. 

Further examination of Figure 2 reveals another finding that was 
typical of results obtained in the other studies—disapproval of 
close-ups of a person speaking. It can be seen in the figure that 
the lowest *‘like” point in the program-analyzer record and the liigh- 
est ^^dislike” point came during a sequence of a speech by the Secre¬ 
tary of the Navy, and the low points in the 'T Was There” episode 
came during shots in which the nurse who narrated the episode was 
merely speaking in front of the camera. During other portions of 
the episode she was not shown speaking, but instead her voice nar¬ 
rated scenes from Manila, Bataan, and Corregidor. This low level 
of ^4ike” responses during close-ups of a person speaking—even 
when the verbal content was much the same as during narration of 
action—was found in the other films and was revealed in comments 
by the men in the questionnaires and the interviews as well as in the 
program-analyzer record. 

[There should be] a little bit less of close-up of their talking and more action 
pictures. 

. . . these two Army nurses were sitting there and their conversation had no point 
to it. Mentally I was fidgeting around waiting to see some action. 
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I think we had a majority of speeches since we are in the Armv. We don’t like 
to hear speeches. [In reference to the shots of Forrestal’s talk.] 

By contrast with the reaction to the close-ups of the nurse tellinc; 
her story, the portions of ''I Was There” where the narration was 
illustrated with action shots reached relatively high poiiiis on the 
program-analyzer record, and the episode as a whole was ranked 
second in retrospect on the questionnaires. 

The other outstanding results shown in Figure 2 are the popularity 
of the first episode, especially in retrospect, and the unpopularity of 
the second episode, which ranked worst both in inimediatc judg¬ 
ments on the program-analyzer and in retrospect on the (pic.-^tion- 
naires. 

The first episode, wdiile it dealt ivith training, was concerned with 
simulated combat, including live aimriunition. In all instances the 
men liked action shots from real combat, especially with reference 
to the instructive value of seeing the ‘‘real thing.” The realistic 
training sequence apparently capitalized on this reaction. 

It’s exciting. It gave me a sense of what was corning. 

We may be doing that ourselves. Know wluit it is all about, get a view of it now, 
and when the time comes, we will know what to do. 

The negative reaction to the “Back Homo” episode was not one 
for wdiich opportunity was provided for replication in other films. 
The consensus of the men^s comments seemed to be that there was 
too much emphasis on what they thought to be pseudo-patriotism 
in a group—the civilians—which was not exposed to the hardships 
of Army life and at the same time was being well paid for its “patri¬ 
otic” efforts. While no opportunity to check the generality of this 
interpretation was possible, it appeared to have considerable prob¬ 
ability from other sources of information about soldiers’ opinions. 
Illustrative comments on the episode were: 

That rubs a soldier the wrong way. They don’t like to see civilians getting credit. 
I feel a little prejudiced, as every soldier does. 

Everybody has a brother that is working in a plant that has. an Army “E” flag. 
It is just done for publicity purposes, and it’s purely propaganda. 

I think that is Army “hokum.” We arc at war, and everybody should do his 
duty, whether in the Army or not. They are getting $90 and $100 (per week) for 
the work they are doing. They are getting well paid for it. 
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2. ATTEMPTED GENERALIZATIONS FROM PARALLEL STUDIES 

OF SEVERAL ISSUES 

The fact that each issue of “The War’’ was constructed according 
to a fairly consistent pattern afforded a basis for comparing different 
presentations of similar types of material, thus providing an oppor¬ 
tunity to check on the generality of the conclusions from single 
studies. As already mentioned, four issues were studied, including 
the one just described. In each issue, one of the five episodes was 
alwa 3 ^s an eye-witness report of actual action with a commentator 
who had “been there”; another was an additional account of mili¬ 
tary action; another was concerned with the construction, testing, 
or repair of equipment; and another was a humorous episode, in¬ 
volving either a comic dialogue or an animated cartoon. This 
similarity in the pattern of episodes was not specific to the four 
issues studied but was the projected plan of all future issues. Fur- 
tlier, the recurrence of various types of action, commentary, visual 
material, and subject matter within various episodes provided some¬ 
what more than the four replications of content obtained from test¬ 
ing four parallel issues. 

The following aspects of men’s reactions were found to obtain in 
every episode or issue which was available for analysis. The first 
two points noted below are illustrated by the program-analyzer 
records in Figure 3. 

*^On-ihe-s'poV^ narrator: Audiences of the type studied—enlisted 
men in training—showed considerable interest in accounts of action 
as narrated by a commentator who had actually “been there.” 
However, there appeared to be considerable differences, in terms 
both of the program-analyzer data and of men’s retrospective judg¬ 
ments, in the interest shown in eye-witness accounts, depending on 
whether the narration was accompanied by action scenes or whether 
it was simply a close-up of the eye-witness telling his story. 

Scenes of action vs. scenes of talking: Where the pictures on the 
screen showed only the narrator speaking, interest tended to be rela¬ 
tively low; when real shots of action were used to illustrate what the 
commentary" was describing, interest tended to be high. This w"as 
suggested in the study of the first issues by comparison of reactions 
to episodes in which the only pictures were those of the commenta¬ 
tor, as against episodes in which a considerable number of action 
shots were used to illustrate the story. The preference for action 
shots was even more clearly seen in subsequent issues where com- 
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Figure 3. Polygraph records of group “likes” and “dislikes” for five episodes in 
which comparisons of action and talking scenes could be made within the same episode. 
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parisons could be made within episodes which included both shots 
of the narrator speaking and illustrative action shots described by 
the narrator. A related and also recurrent characteristic of men’s 
likes and dislikes found in the studies was the unpopularity of offi¬ 
cial speakers and of speechmaking generally on the screen. This 
also was reflected both in the program-analyzer records and in the 
comments and ratings men gave in their interviews and question¬ 
naire answers. Figure 3 shows the program-analyzer records for 
five episodes in which internal comparisons of action and talking 
scenes can be made. 

The results with respect to speeches and close-ups of the narrator 
talking may well have applicability for teaching films in general. 
A not infrequent practice of Army training films was to devote por¬ 
tions of the film to showing an instructor in close-up while he pro¬ 
ceeded to explain the points in lecture fashion. This might be an 
effective method if the speaker is a very well-known and prestigeful 
or relevant personage who could not be presented in person and 
would be generally available only through the medium of motion 
picture. But if the speaker is simply an unknown instructor or an 
actor playing the role of instructor, this device of showing him lec¬ 
turing in close-up—while it is a very simple and inexpensive expe¬ 
dient in production—^probably docs not at all capitalize on any of 
the special characteristics of film presentation. 

Other points: Several other characteristics of men’s likes and dis¬ 
likes appeared to be fairly general, at least to the extent that they 
recurred in different film episodes. One of these was narration by 
the commentator purporting to parallel what was shown in the film 
without actually doing so, or otherwise not appearing in keeping 
with the film. For example, in a picture showing activities of Japa¬ 
nese soldiers, the commentator’s remarks noted the “cruelty” of 
the Japs, while actually the action of the Japanese soldiers as shown 
did not appear to the men to be more cruel than the behavior of 
American soldiers under comparable circumstances. Also tending 
to evoke unfavorable criticism from soldier audiences, both in the 
studies of “The War” and in evaluations of the “Why We Fight” 
series of orientation films, were scenes which the men regarded as 
“old stuff.” Thus, newsreel shots which they had seen previously, 
even if relevant to the material currently being shown, were criti¬ 
cized by some men as being a repetition of what they had seen be¬ 
fore. (At the same time, other men felt newsreels helped to give 
the film an air of authenticity.) Any scenes depicting Army life 
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which the soldiers felt were unrealistic in terms of their own experi¬ 
ence were quite consistently disliked by soldier audiences. 

The most consistently liked type of materinl was that involving: 
action shots either of training or military operations, especially ac¬ 
tion which appeared to be highly realistic. This popularity seemed 
to stem from a motivation on the part of the men to find out what 
to expect their own future experiences to be like. 

3. COMPARISON OF AUDIENCE-EVATiUATION RESULTS OBTAINED 

BY PROGRAM-ANALYZER AND QUESTIONNAIRE 

It is of methodological iiik‘rest (o compare ilie results of evalua¬ 
tions as given by the men's immediate reactions on the pcdygraph 
record with their retrospective judgment in terms of questionaaire 
answers or interview comments. This was done for evaluation of 
complete episodes, wdiich were rated as units in retrospect in addi¬ 
tion to the continuous judgments recorded throughout on the pro- 
gram-analj^zer. DifTcrences in the relative evaluation accorded 
different episodes by the two methods docs not, of course, necessar¬ 
ily mean inconsistency in men's judgments, since the two techniques 
may measure somewhat different things. In addition to 11 le fact 
that in one case evaluation is immediate and in tlie other case 
retrospective, it is possible that there was a difference in the type of 
evaluation which men were making. As noted earlier, in giving 
their reactions with tlic program-analyzer, emphasis was placed on 
judgments of ^‘like" or '^dislike," whereas in the questionnaire 
evaluations, the wording of the ranking (luestion was in terms of 
how ^interesting” each episode was. It appeared from iihuj’s 
comments that they often considered such factors as how appro¬ 
priate or valuable they tJiought the material was for soldier audi¬ 
ences in general (in spite of the attempt, in giving the instructions, 
to avoid this type of evaluation). This ma}" account for tlic fact 
that in the tw^o film issues containing animat ed cartoons, the cartoon 
episodes were rated appreciably lower in terms of questionnaire 
ratings than in terms of reactions shown by the program-analyzer. 
The correlation between average program-analyzer rating and ques¬ 
tionnaire ratings for the five episodes of each of the four films studied 
is shown diagrammatically in Figure 4. 

EXPLANATION OF FIGURE 4 

The percentages plotted for the program-analyzer evaluations are 
the average net percentages of favorable reactions for each episode, 
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Figure 4. Comparisou of “Program-Analyzer” Data and Questionnaire Ratings of various episodes (A-E) in Issues 1, 3, 5, 7 of “The War ' 
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obtained by subtracting ^^dislike” from “like” averaged over the 
total time interval for the episode. The questionnaire ratings were 
those obtained in answer to the question asking the men to rank 
the five episodes of each issue from best to worst. Ratings for each 
episode were then scored with four points for first place, three points 
for second place, two for third, one for fourth, and none for worst. 
The values plotted are the average scores for the total audience of 
each film. Exactly comparable results for program-analyzer and 
questionnaire evaluation would give lines that connected the corre¬ 
sponding measures for the various episodes without crossing. 



CHAPTER 5 


experimental comparison of 

ALTERNATIVE PRESENTATIONS 


I N THE experience of the Experimental Section, one of the most 
frequent and insistent requests was for research to answer 
questions as to the relative advantage of one class of products as 
compared with another. ‘‘Which is more effective in presenting 
orientation materials on the radio, a ‘documentary’ (dramatic) or a 
commentator?” “How does a film-strip compare with a sound- 
scored motion picture?” “Isn’t a film always superior to a lecture?” 
These were the kinds of questions on which film and radio producers 
Wanted research information. 

Such questions could liave immediate practical significance, as 
when the best of two or more existing products must be chosen be¬ 
cause only one can be used. Here only an empirical answer is 
needed; there is no problem of generality other than the adequacy 
of the sample of men studied and the representativeness of the con¬ 
ditions in presenting the products experimentally. Such research 
can serve a very useful function of guiding an organization as to 
the best of available means for carrying out its program. 

However, the questions were rarely asked in the form of an em¬ 
pirical comparison of alternative existing products, one of which 
was to be selected. Rather, as can be seen in the examples above, 
they were phrased in general terms applying to a whole class of 
products. When thus stated, the questions inherently involve 
many serious problems concerning the generalizability of specific 
comparisons of two existing products (no matter how well the com¬ 
parisons may be conducted in respect to sampling and experimental 
control). For example, the question, “Which is the better teaching 
medium, a film or a lecture?” immediately raises further questions 
such as: '^What film?” “Who will be giving the lectures—an expert 
speaker or a novice?” “For what kind of audiences?” “For what 
kinds of subject matter?” Many other relevant questions could 

ISO 
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also be raised, and the research problem—to be properly answered 
—would have to be expanded into an experimental anal>'sis of many 
interacting factors involved in lecture presentations and in film 
presentations. It is unlikely that a definitive answer could be given 
to the original question in its unqualified form. 

Nevertheless, several studies aimed at questions taking this rela¬ 
tively unqualified form were carried out, partly because of the in¬ 
sistence of the requests and partly to get leads that would provide a 
beginning for an analysis of the factors underlying the effectiveness 
of various media. Of the studies that were carried out, tlirce seem 
to have general interest from the standpoint of providing such leads. 
The first to be reported is a comparison of a motion picture versus a 
film-strip presentation of the same subject; the second is a compar¬ 
ison of a ^^commentator” radio program versus a ‘^docaimentary” 
or dramatic radio program as a means of ( hanging opinions on an 
orientation subject; and the third is a comparison of introductory 
discussion versus review as a means of increasing what is learned 
from a film. 

The scientific status of these studies should be clearly delineated. 
They are carefully controlled experimental studi(js of two partJcrular 
alternative products, but as far as generality is concerned, the results 
are generally restricted to providing a basis for hypotheses about the 
factors that distinguish the two. Many instances can be found in 
the literature of teaching-film research in which tw^o different pres¬ 
entations are compared and where, from the results of this compar¬ 
ison, sweeping generalizations are made about the two classes of 
communications represented or about the factor alleged by the ex¬ 
perimenter to be the distinguishing feature of the tw^o. The risks 
involved in such overgeneralizations are obvious, and the studies 
reported in this chapter should be regarded as experimental com¬ 
parisons of the effectiveness of specific alternative presentations 
rather than as experiments with controlled variation of the factors 
that appear to distinguish two alternative classes of presentation. 

The Comparative Effectiveness of a Sound Motion Picture 
AND A Film-Strip Presentation 

1. GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE STUDY 

This study was designed to determine the relative effectiveness of 
a sound motion picture as compared with a *Tilm-strip” presentation 
as educational devices in a basic training subject. (A “film strip’’ 
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is comparable to slides, except that successive “stills'^ are developed 
as positives on a strip of film; these are used either in conjunction 
with a synchronized recording or with explanations by an instruc¬ 
tor.) The purpose of the study, as conceived by those responsible 
for the request from the military Training Division, ASF, was 
to compare the teaching effectiveness of training movies, which are 
expensive and time-consuming to produce, with that of film strips, 
which can be quickly produced with a minimum of equipment and 
cost. Their belief was that film strips were close enough in effec¬ 
tiveness to movies that the time and expense factors were the more 
important ones to consider. On the other hand, the general feeling 
in training circles at the time of the study was that sound movies 
are far superior to film strips. 

The instructional topic used in the study was the elementary prin¬ 
ciples of map reading. This choice of subject was dictated in part 
by the availability of a standard, widely used Army training film 
and of a film strip presenting the same topic.^ The film used is 
quite typical of a laige number of films on technical and semitech- 
nical subjects and was, according to distribution figures, one of the 
most widely used Army training films. 

The choice also involved considerations of feasibility in measuring 
the effects of instruction for large groups of men. A ‘‘paper and 
pencil” test was considered to afford a sufficiently practical and re¬ 
alistic test of the abilities involved in a subject such as elementary 
map reading. (In contrast, a practical test of the effects of film 
instruction on many other subjects, such as rifle marksmanship, 
would of course have to include shooting records or similar measures 
of actual performance in the use of equipment.) 

The basic plan of the experiment was to show the map-reading 
film to one group, while at the same time another group was taught 
the same subject by film-strip presentation. About half a day after 
seeing the film or film strip, each group was given a pencil and paper 
test designed to measure knowledge of the subject matter that had 
been presented. The same test was also given to a control group 
that had received no instruction. The test approximated the types 
of response involved in utilizing the instruction in actual perform¬ 
ance in map reading. 

The film was tested on a group of trainees at a Quartermaster Re¬ 
placement Training Center. The men were slightly higher in in- 

'The sound-film used was the U.S. Army subject TF 5-12; the film strip was the 
Army film strip FS 5-1. 
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telligence and in amount of formal education than the Army as a 
whole. None of them had received an^’’ previous Army instruction 
on the subject of map reading. 

2. EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE AND DESIGN 

Selection and balancing of the grovpfi to be given each form of instruc¬ 
tion. As indicated above, the essential method of comparison was 
to select groups that were as closely identical as j)ossil)le with r(\spcct 
to all relevant factors except the type of instruction they had re¬ 
ceived, and then to compare the scores of these grouy^s on a test of 
the material covered. The effect oi each form of instruction is indi¬ 
cated by the differences between the mean score for eacdi instruc¬ 
tional group and the mean scores made by the “control group'' 
which received no instruction on th(‘ subject. None of the men in 
the experimental groups were told in advanc^e that they would be 
tested on the material covered. 

As in studies of orientation films, the sample was selected in com¬ 
pany units rather than on an individual basis. Fron> company 
rosters giving the AGCT classification and educational level of each 
man, two companies to be given each form of instruct ion were chosen 
in such a way that the different forms of inst ruction would be applied 
to groups of similar composition. The final samples used in analysis 
were exactly equated for AGCT class and educational level achieved. 

The schedule of instruction was arranged so that the groups re¬ 
ceiving the two different kinds of instruction would be balanced as 
closely as possible with respect to average length of time in t raining, 
time at which instruction was carried out, and kind of activity pre¬ 
ceding and following instruction. Similarl^^ these factors were 
balanced as closely as possible between the control group and each 
of the two instruction groups. 

Details of Procedure for the Two Forms of Instruction 

Motion picture. The men who received sound-film instruction 
were shown the standard Army training film on map reading during 
the course of an hour's session of training-film showings in a post 
theater. One company of men saw the film in the early afternoon, 
the other group early in the morning. The map-reading film re¬ 
quired 43 minutes showing time. In accordance with usual practice 
at this and other replacement training centers, two additional short 
films (on a different subject) were also shown to complete the hour's 
session of films. These two short films preceded the map-reading 
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film in the morning session and followed it in the afternoon session. 

Film-strip. The four platoons of one company received instruc¬ 
tion in the morning; the platoons of the other company met in the 
afternoon. Thus half of the men both in the film-strip and movie 
groups received morning instruction, and half received afternoon 
instruction. The film-strip instruction was given in recreation 
buildings to only one platoon at a time, each platoon being taught 
by a different instructor. This was desirable in order to keep the 
size of groups below the maximum generally considered to be feasible 
for film-strip instruction, and to simulate as closely as possible the 
actual conditions of use in field installations. The film-strip instruc¬ 
tion for each platoon covered a period of approximately 50 minutes, 
or just slightly more than the time required to show the training 
film to the other groups. 

In order to control the way the instruction was given and to ob¬ 
tain greater comparability of the material covered by various in¬ 
structors, each instructor was given a schedule of the procedure to 
be followed and an outline of the major points that the film-strip 
instruction was to cover. Each instructor also previewed the film 
strip, and received copies of the '^Notes on Map Reading,^’ issued 
in connection with the film strip. Since the film and film strip dif¬ 
fered somewhat in the emphasis given to various topics, these notes 
were edited slightly in order to make the film-strip presentation 
more nearly parallel to that of the motion picture. 

These arrangements were desirable to insure some degree of uni¬ 
formity in the use of the materials by various instructors. They 
also served to approximate roughly, in the opinions of training ofl5- 
cers, the amount of supervision and assistance that instructors 
would normally be expected to receive in a Replacement Training 
Center operating on the basis of a centralized training program. 
All instructors were, however, requested to prepare their instruction 
independently^ The instructors used were selected from a large 
pool of available officers in such a way as to approximate ^‘average^^ 
teaching ability as indicated by ratings made by their immediate 
superiors. 

The instructors were aware of the purpose of the experiment and 
were assured in good faith that the results of tests would not be used 
to reflect credit or discredit on the instructors as individuals, but 
were designed only to test the method of instruction. It was made 
clear to them that, accordingly, they should prepare and carry out 
their instruction with the same amount of effort and care—^no more 
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and no less—as they would normally apply to repiiilarly scheduled 
instruction. Finally, the instructors and all other relevant j)erson- 
nel involved in the study were cautioned against revealing the pur¬ 
pose of the experiment to any of the men «t rving as subjects and 
they were shown the necessity of treating all of the iiist ruction ex¬ 
actly as if it were part of the regularly scheduled training program. 

^^Fairness” of the comparison between sound-film and film-strip. It 
is apparent that various alterations in details of procedure not(‘d 
above might have altered the relative etlectiveness of the two types 
of presentation. The film-strip presentation could, for exainjile, 
have been held to exactly" the same time limit (43 minutes) as was 
required to show the film; or the showing of the two additional short 
subjects to the film group, which miglit introduce some interfiTenc^e 
effects, could have been omitteil; or more expert instructors could 
have been used for the film-strip presentations. Cluace of the par¬ 
ticular conditions used was, however, based not on an at ten^pt to 
provide ideal or optimal presentations for each medium, but. only 
on an attempt to approximate prevailing conditions under which 
each type of instruction was likely to be used in typical Army train¬ 
ing programs. 

3. CONTENT AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE TEST USED 

The test used consisted of 39 multiple-choice items, each reciuiring 
the men to select the correct answer out of four answers printed on 
the blank. For example: 

The direction in which a compass points is called . . . (chock one) 

□ true north 

O grid north 

□ azimuth north 

□ magnetic north 

Since the film instruction was expected to impart, in tlic main, 
only the essentials of the subject, the test w^as composed almost en¬ 
tirely of questions designed to find out how w'ell these essentials had 
been learned. The questions did not therefore, test the extent to 
which men had learned to make relatively complex applications of 
the material shown, such as, for instance, the construction of pro¬ 
files from a contour map. Half of the questions involved verbal 
knowledge of facts, terms, or principles; the other half required the 
men to refer to simple maps and diagrams printed on the test blanks. 

Since the test covered only factual material, it was not necessary 
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to camouflage the purpose of the test as in the studies of orientation 
films, in which opinions as well as facts were involved. In the 
present case it was administered as a test, the men being told it was 
to find out how well they had learned how to read maps and being 
asked to sign their names to their test paper. This tended to maxi¬ 
mize test motivation. Having the papers signed also permitted 
the experimenters to obtain AGCT scores from company rosters as 
an additional item of background information. 

As mentioned earlier, no prior announeement of the test had been 
made. Officers were trained to administer tfie tests in a standard¬ 
ized manner. The testing was conducted in recreation buildings, 
each test group consisting of two platoons of men. If instruction 
had been received by a particular pair of platoons in the morning, 
the testing of that pair of platoons was performed the same after¬ 
noon ; if instruction was given in the afternoon, the men were tested 
the following morning. 

4. OVERALL EFFECTIVENESS OF THE TWO INSTRUCTIONAL METHODS 

Figure 1 summarizes the overall relative effectiveness of the 
sound-film and film-strip instruction studied by showing the aver¬ 
age test score received by the men in each group. The test scores 
are expressed as the average percentage of correct answers. 



Figure 1. Average test scores received by men in each group (N — 253 in each group). 


The data show reliable evidence of learning from both forms of in¬ 
struction, but there is no reliable evidence that either form was su¬ 
perior to the other. 2 

The comparison shown in Figure 2 indicates that the same results 
are also obtained when more intelligent men (AGCT Classes I and 

* The critical ratios of the mean difference between control group and either experi¬ 
mental group are larger than 4.0, indicating less than one chance in a thousand that 
such differences would be obtained by chance. The difference between the film-strip 
and movie groups, however, is only about 1.3 times its standard error, and differences 
this large in one direction or the other would be expected to occur by chance about 
one time in five if the two presentations were actually equally effective. 
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II) and the less intelligent (AGCT Classes III and IV) are consid¬ 
ered separately.® 
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Figure 2. Average t(;st scores received by men in (‘ach group (shown separately for 
men with “higher” and “lower” intelligence scores). 


5. COMPARING EFFECTIVENESS FOR DIFFERENT TOPICS 

The relative effectiveness of the two presentations in conveying 
material was compared for each of the main topics covered in the 
instruction. The bulk of the subject matter ftjll into throe main 
categories: (1) distance and direction, (2) ^^azimuths/^ and (3) con¬ 
tour maps and elevation. Table 1 shows the average test scores on 
these main subdivisions of the subject matter for men in each in¬ 
structional group. The test score here is the average percentage 
answered correctly of those items dealing with each main topic. 


TABLE 1 

Average Test Scores on Main Subdi visions of SimjEcrr Matter 


SUBDIVISION OF SUBJECT MATTER 

Distance and Contours and 

direction Azimuths elevation 

{11 test items) {11 test items) {11 test items) 


Control group 
Movie group 
Film-strip group 


46.5% 37.2% 33.5% 

49.5 41.1 48.5 

53.9 42.5 46.9 


»The critical ratios of the differences between contrf)! group and cither experimental 
group for the high and low intelligence subgroups compared arc in all c^scs larger than 
3.0. The critical ratios of the differences between film-strip and movie groups, how¬ 
ever, are only about 1.4 for AGCT Class III and IV men and 0.7 for AGCT Class I 
and II men. 
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These data show no statistically reliable superiority for either experi¬ 
mental group over the other for the second and third of the three 
main topics considered. The mean difference of 4.4 per cent in 
favor of the film-strip group on the first topic ^distance and direc¬ 
tion’’) is reliable at about the .01 probability level. Essentially the 
same pi(;ture, as far as direction of differences between film strip 
and film for various topics is concerned, w as found for the low AGCT 
men as for the Class I and II men. 

6. COMPARATIVE EFFECTIVENESS FOR SPECIFIC POINTS 

A (•.omj)arison of the effectiveness of the tw^o presentations in get¬ 
ting across specific points covered by both presentations revealed 
few suggestions as to educational advantages or disadvantages in¬ 
herent in either of the two media. For some specific points in wdiich 
one presentation or the other was superior in effectiveness, the dif¬ 
ferential effectiveness appeared to be the result of differences in the 
partitailar device that happened to be used to present the point, 
rather than being a function of any inherent difference in the two 
media as such. For example, in attempting to teach men to use a 
graphic scale to measure distances on a map, the movie used the 
rather unrealistic device of showing the distance scale being lifted 
up out of the corner of the map and applied to the map distance to 
be measured. The film strip, more realistically, illustrated the use 
of a strip of paper to transfer map distance to the scale for measur¬ 
ing. It w-as interesting to observe that the film-strip presentation 
appeared to be the more elTective in increasing the already high 
proportion of men wlio were able to measure correctly the distance 
between two points on a map. This result is shown in Figure 3. 
(The high initial level of performance shown for this particular 
point is doubtless due to familiarity with the scaling procedure al¬ 
ready gained by many individuals in the course of their schooling.) 
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Figure 3. Proportion of men who knew how to use a distance scale to measure 
distances (average of 2 test items). 
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This finding suggests that, in either medium, reliance should not 
be placed on the audience members to make for themselves the 
transfer from a general explanation to the specific details of per¬ 
formance. Thus in this instance the presentation which showed 
precisely what to do to measure distance was the more efToctive one. 
(The data also suggest that in this instance the superiority of the 
more explicit method was greater for the less intelligent men, al¬ 
though the second order difference between AUCT groups is not 
large enough to be reliable.) 

Most of the differences found in effect\\enoss on otlier specific 
points appeared, similarly, to be a function of particular presenta¬ 
tion devices which could be used in either medium. However, 
there was one outstanding case of a differential effect which prob¬ 
ably illustrates a real difference* botv/cen tbe media, and an advan¬ 
tage for motion pictures over projected stills in U‘aching certain 
kinds of material. 

In showing the measuring of contour interval, tlie motion picture 
used a moving viewpoint (from horizontal to vertical) to show how 
differences in elevation of terrain are projected onto a map in the 
form of contour lines. Here the movie was more effective than the 
film strip, which could not use a comparable device. Tlie compara¬ 
tive data are shown in Figure 4. 
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Figure 4. Proportion of men who knew what the spaee between contour lines rep¬ 
resents on a map. 

Here the large effect of the motion picture appears to ))C due to 
the fact that in a movie the object being photographed can remain 
still while the angle from which it is viewed is progressively altered. 
Thus we have the hypothesis that where familiarity with three- 
dimensional spatial relationships is important in learning the mate¬ 
rial, movies have an inherent advantage that cannot easily be 
equalled by film strips. 

Perhaps the most interesting aspect of the results of this study is 
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the fact that on the whole the two presentations w^ere about equally 
effective. But, as has already been stressed, this finding tells us 
little about the inherent potentialities of the media of still versus 
moving pictures as components in presenting instruction. Since 
the study did not employ controlled variation of the factor of mo¬ 
tion wdth other factors held constant, the results merely show that 
this particular film strip was on the average about as effective as 
this particular movie. However, this finding does have a practical 
bearing on the assumption sometimes made that motion pictures 
always provide better instruction than that attainable with the less 
costly film strip. Obviously, a single exception such as that pro¬ 
vided by the present study suffices to disprove such a generalization. 

The Comparative Effectiveness of '^Documentary^' 

AND "Commentator" Radio Presentations 

The study reported in this section furnishes an additional example 
of the kind of research in which specific examples of two media are 
compared. As in the stud}'^ just described, the results are strictly 
applicable only to the specific presentations studied although the 
data may suggest some h 3 ^potheses as to inherent advantages or 
disadvantages of the media represented by these presentations. 

At the time tliis study w’as conducted, a topic of debate among 
technicians and producers of informational radio programs con¬ 
cerned the relative effectiveness of the dramatic "documentary" 
and the commentator t^^pe of program. In the documentary, use 
is made of actors, sound effects, and background music to present 
factual material by "acting out" the underlying events. In the 
commentator type of program an "expert" in a position to know 
and interpret the facts discusses the topic. 

The preponderance of opinion among radio personnel appeared 
to be that the documentary was far superior to the commentator 
program, but a few believed the latter would be equally or more 
effective at changing men's opinions. In this controversy the main 
argument on the side of the documentary program concerned the 
factor of interest. It w^as alleged that the audience would pay 
closer attention to a dramatic show because of its greater interest 
and would therefore learn more from it, whereas they would be 
likely to pay less attention to a commentator. The argument on 
the other side of the case w as that a dramatic program would not be 
taken seriously—it would be reacted to much as a "soap opera" or 
a dramatic show for entertainment purposes. Moreover, it was 
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alleged that such programs would be regarded as propagandistic, 
the musical effects being perceived as a means of influencing emo¬ 
tions and the use of actors being treated as evidence of the fictional 
and unauthentic nature of the material used A further considera¬ 
tion was that a commentator program could be written and tran¬ 
scribed in one day, with a minimum of expense, wliereas a documen¬ 
tary usually took longer to write, rehearse, and produce and involved 
an expensive cast of actors, some ‘‘live” music, technicians to “dub 
in’’ recorded music and sound effects, and so forth. 

An experimental comparison of tlie two 1\ pes of programs was 
carried out in conjunction witli a study using controlled variation 
of content that is reported i^i Oiapter 8. 1^'our progi anis were pre¬ 
pared, two each of the commentator and documentary type."' The 
two forms of each type of jirogram differed witli rcsjM'ct tc> a c ontent 
variable that is not the concern of the pr(\sent treatnuait (prescinta- 
tion of arguments on “both sides” vs. just, on “one side” of a con¬ 
troversial issue). Only those aspects of the study relevant to the 
comparison of the commentator and documentary ty pes of prevsen- 
tation will be reported in the present chapter. 

1. NATURE OF THE RADIO PROGRAMS 

The radio transcriptions used were prepared specifically for ex¬ 
perimental purposes b.y the Armed Forces Rjulio Service in consul¬ 
tation with Experimental Section personnel. The subjc'ct of both 
the “commentator” and “documentary” programs was tlie same— 
the difficulty of the job ahead against the Japanese. The “message” 
of the programs was that there still remained a difficult job against 
Japan that would probably take at least two years after VE Day 
to accomplish, a message that turned out to be grossly incorrect but 
which in absence of knowledge of the atomic bomb appeared ixjason- 
able at the time of the study. The factual material in the program 
was obtained from official War Department and Office of War In¬ 
formation releases, and the message was in line with the informa¬ 
tional policy of both agencies at the time of the study. 

The degree of comparability in the content of the two programs is 
perhaps best indicated by describing how the content was deter¬ 
mined. An outline of the factual documentation was prepared by 
Experimental Section personnel. The two script writers, one for 
the commentator programs and one for the documentaries, used 

* The writer for the commentator programs was Lloyd Shearer; the writer for the 
dramatic programs was Robert Lee. 
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this outline as the source of their material. Because the commen¬ 
tator programs were also being used as part of the material for the 
controlled-variation study referred to earlier, the WTiter of these 
programs adhered closely to the sequence of topics in the outline 
and was more restricted in his range of improvisation. The writer 
and producer of the documentary shows had a freer hand in the 
preparation of his programs; consequently the content of these pro¬ 
grams differed from that of the commentator programs in various 
details. However, these differential factors did not greatly influ¬ 
ence the preparation of the programs. Both writers took on the 
job without any advance preparation of their own material, and 
they botli followed fairly closely the outline provided for them. 

2. EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN AND ADMINISTRATION 

The experiment used the before-after design. One week before 
the presentation oi me radio programs a ^'survey” was made in the 
outfits used in the study. This '^survey” was ostensibly on the 
topic of redeployment from the European to the Pacific Theater of 
Operations and the point system for discharging veterans, but it 
permitted the introduction of questions about the probable length 
and difficulty of tlie war with Japan after VE Day in a very logical 
context of questions. Men’s answers to these questions constituted 
a ‘^before” measure to be used in ascertaining the effects of the 
transcriptions. One week after this ‘^before” survey, the transcrip¬ 
tions were presented in orientation meetings as introductory mate¬ 
rial to be used as a basis for discussion of the topic, “How Long Will 
the War with Japan Last?” The orientation meetings, held in 
platoon-size groups, were conducted by second lieutenants selected 
from the available local personnel on the basis of previous teaching 
experience and trained as “orientation officers” for the experiment. 
At the outset of each meeting the officer explained that before the 
meeting w\as thrown open for discussion he w^ould play a transcrip¬ 
tion of a radio program giving some of the facts on the Pacific War. 
These were the projected conditions for using such programs. A 
significant feature of these conditions was that the radio programs 
could not be tuned in or out by the men; rather, attendance was 
required as with orientation films. 

After the transcription had been played, the men were given a 
short questionnaire which constituted the “after” measurement in 
the experiment. The conditions of administering the “after” sur¬ 
vey were made as different as possible from those obtaining in the 
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^‘before survey; they were administered different personnel, in 
different buildings, with different groupings of men, and with for¬ 
mally different questionnaire blanks. The offieer told the men that 
the people who made the program wanted find out the soldier's 
'‘own honest opinions” of the transcription and had prep;;red a brief 
anonymous questionnaire for the men to fill out. Tn addition to 
getting the men's opinion of the program, the questionnaire con¬ 
tained some "incidental” questions concernirig opinions cd)out 
the content of the programs—e.g., opinion concerning whether the 
program seemed ovcroptimistic or overp(‘ssimistic, and wind the 
men personally thought would bo the probable length of the war. 
These responses were designed to provide information on the effec¬ 
tiveness of the material; obtaining this "additional” information 
was actually, of course, the main purpose of the study. Men in 
control platoons who heard no program filled out a similar question¬ 
naire about what they thought of the Army orientation programs 
in general, a questionnaire which also contained the "incidental” 
questions significant to the study. 

The study was carried out among the personnel of eight Quarter¬ 
master Training Companies during the first two weeks of April 1045. 
Sixteen of the 32 platoons attended orientation rnec'tings at whicdi 
one or the other of two commentator programs was played; eigiit pla¬ 
toons heard one or the other of two dramatic shows; the remaining 
eight platoons served as a control and heard neither of the programs. 
This allocation of subjects, giving more cases to the commentator 
program, was in line with the primary purpose of the study reported 
in Chapter 8, which was the comparison of the controlled content 
differences between the two commentator programs. The platoons 
were utilized in a manner so that any inter-compari}^ differences 
were controlled. In each of the eight companies one platoon served 
as control, two platoons heard one each of the two commentator 
programs, and one platoon heard one or the other of tlic two dra¬ 
matic programs. 

About half of the men surveyed were new recruits receiving their 
first military training, and about half were veterans who had been 
in the Army for some time and who were being trained for re¬ 
assignment. 

As has been noted in the foregoing description of the experimental 
procedures, two kinds of data were obtained for comparing the pro¬ 
grams: the audience's evaluation of the programs and the before- 
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after measures of opinion for determining experimentally the pro¬ 
grams^ effects. The former will be presented first. 

3. AUDIENCE EVALUATIONS OF THE TWO KINDS OF PROGRAMS 

Level of general interest. One direct and two indirect measures of 
general interest were contained in the questionnaire. On the direct 
measure the vast majority (over 90 per cent) of both groups of men 
—those who heard the commentator program and those who heard 
the dramatic program—found the program either very or fairly in¬ 
teresting. The question and results are shown below for the two 
types of programs. 

Question: “Was this radio program interesting to you, or was it dull and 
uninteresting?” 


PROPORTION OF MEN CHECKING 
EACH ANSWER 



Commentator 

Dramatic 


programs 

programs 


(N = 5U) 

(N = 24J5) 

‘Very interesting” 

69% 

71% 

‘Fairly interesting” 

26 

25 

‘Not very interesting” 

3 

3 

‘Very dull and uninteresting” 

2 

1 

Total 

100% 

100% 


It is apparent that no significant differences between programs 
were obtained with respect to this point. 

One indirect measure of interest was also obtained by asking the 
men whether in future orientation meetings they would like to hear 
other radio transcriptions of the same sort. 


Question: “In future orientation-hour meetings would you like to hear re¬ 
cordings of radio programs like this one on other subjects con¬ 
nected with the war?” 


PROPORTION OP MEN CHECKING 
EACH ANSWER 

Commentator Dramatic 



programs 

programs 

“Would like to hear them” 

“Would not like to” or “Would not 

83% 

88% 

care one way or the other” 

16 

11 

No answer 

2 

1 


Total 


100% 


100% 
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As before, the slight difference in favor of the dramatic programs 
was not statistically significant. 

Another indirect measure of interest was obtained by asking the 
men who heard a program whether they thought it was too long, 
too short, or about the right length. Ver^^ few of the mtm thought 
any of the programs were too long, a finding which may be inter¬ 
preted as indicating a high degree of interest. The results are 
shown below, subdivided according to the actual length of the pro¬ 
grams. 

Question: “How about the length of the program you heard today—was 
the program too long, too short, or about the right lengtli?” 

PROPOllTION OF MKN CHECKING 
EACH ANSWEK 



Commentator programs 

Dnnnatic 

programs 


1 

2 

3 

4 

A pproximate time in minutes 

IB 

19 

lO'A 

2oyi 


(N = 261) 

II 

{N - 104) 

(N = 141) 

“Too long^’ 

2% 

1% 

2% 

3% 

“About the right length” 
“Too short” 

66 

76 

52 

67 

31 

21 

45 

28 

No answer 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Total 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 


If the category ^‘too shortimplies a high level of interest, these re¬ 
sults indicate that both the shorter (3) and the longer (4) versions 
of the dramatic program were more interesting than the correspond¬ 
ing commentator forms (1 and 2, respectively). On this question 
the difference between* programs 1 and 3 is statistically reliable (at 
the 1 per cent level of confidence). It can also be seen that “too 
long” was a very infrequent response to any of the programs, indi¬ 
cating that neither program was boring. (This may be partly due 
to the fact that the use of radio transcriptions in orientation meet¬ 
ings was a novel experience to the men; under other circumstances 
the degree of interest expressed in the same programs might have 
been lower.) 

Belief in authenticity of the 'programs. With any type of informa¬ 
tion program there were always some of the men who regarded the 
materials as “misleading” or as “propaganda” despite great care 
in factual documentation. An important possibility mentioned 
earlier in connection with the authenticity of radio transcriptions is 
that a dramatic presentation, with its background music, sound 
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effects, actors' voices, and dramatizations, might be considered by 
the men as trying to work on their emotions and as “fictional" rather 
than “based on facts." However, the findings for these programs 
show no important differences between the commentator and 
dramatic shows as far as the men's evaluation of the authenticity 
of the transcriptions is concerned. 

Three questions wxre asked dealing with the authenticity of the 
programs: one concerning the accuracy of the facts, a second on the 
fairness of the selection of material, and the third about the presence 
or absence of “propaganda." The results are shown in Table 2. 

TABLE 2 

Three Measures of Audience Evaluation of Program Authenticity: 


Proportion op Men Checking the Various Answers to Each Question 


Commentator 

Dramatic 


'programs 

programs 

1. Question: “Did you fo(d that ihe information about the 

Pacific, War given in this radio program was true and 
accurate?” 

“It al] seemed accurate” 

65% 

68% 

“Mostly accurate, but partly inaccurate” 

20 

18 

“Often inaccurate” 

2 

3 

“Don’t know” 

11 

10 

No answer 

2 

1 

Total 

100% 

100% 

2. Question: “Do you feel that the radio program gave a 
fair and honest picture of the job ahead of us in the Pa¬ 
cific, or did the facts given seem too one-sided?” 

“It gave a fair and honest picture” 

72% 

75% 

“It seemed too one-sided” 

26 

23 

No answer 

2 

2 

Total 

100% 

100% 

3. Question: “Was there anything about the radio program 
that seemed like propaganda?” 

“None of it seemed like propaganda” 

65% 

62% 

“Some of it seemed like propaganda” 

“All of it seemed like propaganda” 

29 

29 

4 

6 

No answer 

2 

3 

Total 

100% 

100% 


On each of the three questions above, the differences between the 
two types of programs are too small to be outside the range of sam¬ 
pling error. The frequent allegation that documentaries would 
seem propagandistic certainly received no support from these data. 
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For both types of program the results seem to indicate a relatively 
high degree of confidence in the authenticity of the material, espe¬ 
cially in view of the fact that the majority of the men were initially 
opposed to the “message’^ (over 70 per ct ?ii belie/ed at the outset 
that the Pacific War would end in less than 2 years after \K Day). 

4. EXPERIMENTAL EVALUATION OF TRANSCRIPTIONS 

Effectiveness of the transcrip liojis in getting arross the main orienta¬ 
tion ''message” The main questioi; used to evaluate th(‘ etTective- 
ness of the transcriptions in getting across tlu* “message” of me pro¬ 
grams was one asking the men for their best gu(‘ss as to the probable 
length of the war witli Japan after Ciermany’s defeat. As mentioned 
earlier, the content of the programs aimed directl>’ at counteracting 
‘'overoptimism’’ about a quick end of the Pacific war. 

The effects of the programs in this area were obtained by deter¬ 
mining the net proportion of men who revised their estimate upward 
as a result of hearing the transcription. The “net proportion” is 
the proportion who revised their estimates upward by at least one- 
half year minus the proportion who revised their estimates down¬ 
ward by one-half a year or more.* The results are shown below 

TABLE 3 

Proportion of Men Who Revised Estimate of Prohable Lencjtii of 
War with Japan after Germany's Defeat (Revision == at Least 
One-iialf Year) 



No program 
(control group) 
(N = 'iSl) 

Coinincntalor 
progrnms 
(N = /,()!) 

Dramatic 
programs 
(N - 179) 

No change 

63% 

4r>% 

42% 

Revised estimate upward 

18 

47 

50 

Revised estimate downward 

Net per cent revising upward: 
(Per cent revising upward 
minus per cent revising 

19 

8 

8 

downward) 


1 39% 1 

1 i 

I 


It can be seen in the above table that there was virtually no over¬ 
all change in the control group during the period of about a week 
that intervened between the two surveys. Among those men who 


* A discussion of this statistic is presented in Appendix B. , 

6 The numbers of cases given in this table are smaller than^ those for preceding tabu¬ 
lations because individuals who failed to give an estimate in cither of the questionnaires 
could not, obviously, be used in this analysis of change in response. 
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heard no program, about as many made a shorter estimate as made 
a longer estimate. However, among the men who heard either kind 
of transcription there was a marked change during the same period 
in the direction of revising estimates upward. The overall effect 
for the two programs is seen to be about the same; the slight differ¬ 
ence favoring the dramatic program is not reliable statistically. 
Analysis of the data for high and low educational groups separately 
also showed no reliable differences between the two programs. 

In addition to the general question as to the probable time re¬ 
quired to defeat the Japanese, three other questions bearing on the 
difficulty of the job of finishing the war were included in the schedule 
given before and after the playing of the transcriptions. These re¬ 
lated to Japanese resources, the possibility of Japanese surrender, 
and the extent of damage to Japanese industry by American air 
forces. 

Effectiveness of the transcriptions in modifying men^s estimation of 
Japanese resources. Past opinion surveys showed that one of the 
common beliefs of men who expected Japan to be a “pushover*^ was 
that Japan had insufficient resources and supplies to stay in the war 
for more than a short time. One of the points made in the radio 
programs was that Japan was estimated to have sufficient quantities 
of most war materials for at least two years of fighting. The natural 
resources in Japan’s conquered empire and the stockpiles built up 
in the home islands since Pearl Harbor were both stressed. 

The effectiveness of the two types of programs in getting across 
this idea was tested by a question asking the men whether or not 
they thought the Japanese had sufficient supplies of oil, steel, and 
other raw materials to last them through a long war. The results 
are shown below; 

Question: “Do you think the Japs will have enough oil, steel, and other 
war materials to last them through a long war? (Check one)” 

PROPORTION OF MEN CHECKING KEY 

answer; I.E., “the japs will soon 

RUN OUT OF MATERIALS.” 

No program Commentedor Dramatic 

{control group) programs programs 

(AT = 197) {N - m) (N = 188) 
60% 56% 53% 

54 35 32 


Earlier survey 
Later survey 


Difference 


6 % 


21 % 


21 % 
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The results show no difference in the effects of the two kinds of 
programs. Both program groups showed about 21 per cent de¬ 
crease in the number of men expecting that Japan would soon run 
out of supplies. This change was considerably greater than the 
6 per cent change in the control platoons that heard no program. 

Effectiveness of transcriptions on juen^s expectations of Japanese sur¬ 
render. Another point made in the transcriptions was that Japan 
would not give up. According to the programs, tlie Japanese were 
expected to fight on to the veiy end in the hope that our casualties 
would become so large that we would seek a compromise. 

Neither of the two kinds of programs effected a very great change 
in opinion on this subject, and no significant difTerences were ob¬ 
tained betw'ccn the commentator and the dramatic prograni. The 
results arc showm below: 


Question: “Do you think Japan will give up and surrender on our terms 
before they lose everything, or do you think they will keep right 
on fighting to the very end? (Check one)” 


PER CENT BAYING THE JAPANESE WOULD 
GIVE UP AND SURRENDER DEFORE THEY 
LOSE EVERYTHIN(J 



No 'program 

Commentator 

Dramatic 


{control group) 

programs 

programs 


{N = 197) 

(N = m) 

(N = 1SS) 

Earlier survey 

40% 

48% 

44% 

Later survey 

43 

40 


Difference 

-3% 

8% 

11% 


Effectiveness of transcriptions on men^s evaluation of the damage done 
by our Air Force. Another argument for a short war with Japan 
frequently encountered in earlier opinion surveys was the belief that 
our bombing of Japan was doing so much damage to the Japanese 
war effort that they would soon be out of tlie war. Both types of 
programs attempted to counteract overoptimism about the damage 
that had been done by our air raids up to that time (April 1945). 
Each kind of program produced a fairly strong effect in reducing 
the men’s estimation of the damage that had already been done to 
the Japanese war effort by our bombings, but the dramatic pro¬ 
grams produced a significantly greater effect than tlie commentator 
programs. The results are as follows: 
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Question: ''What is your idea of how much damage our air raids in Japan 
arc doing to the Jap .^ar effort? (Check one)” 

PER CENT SAYING OUR AIR RAIDS HAD 
ALREADY GREATLY DAMAGED JAPANESE 
WAR EFFORT 



No program 

Commentator 

Dramatic 


{control group) 

programs 

programs 


II 

{N = 4^S) 

{N = 188) 

Uarlior survey 

46% 

4ry% 

50% 

Later survey 

49 

29 

20 

Difference 

-3% 

16% 

30% 


It should he pointed out that the programs did not all devote equal 
time to this subject. The two commentator programs used about 
3/4 minute and 1-1/2 minutes respectively on America\s air w^ar, 
and the two draniati(i programs used about 1-1/2 minutes and 1-3/4 
minutes respectively on this topic. However, almost identical re¬ 
sults were obtained when only the two programs devoting about 
1-1/2 minuUvs each are compared. It seems likely, therefore, that 
the greater effectiveness of the documentary on this point was due 
to a superior procedure used by the dramatic programs. The ton¬ 
nage of boml)S dropped on Germany was compared with that 
dropped on Japan by means of a bombing sound-effect; the noise 
was maintaiiK'd for about 15 seconds to represent the tonnage that 
had been dropped on Germany up to that time, and for about a sec¬ 
ond to represent the tonnage dropped on Japan. This device, 
which was termed “sound graphing’^ })y the writer of the documen¬ 
taries, appears to be an advantage of this type of program that is 
not as apjilicable to (or at least not characteristic of) the commen¬ 
tator program. 

CONCLUSIONS 

As far as the initial question is concerned, the outstanding findings 
of this comparison of alternative presentations lie in the slightness 
of the difference found between the two kinds of programs. Con¬ 
trary to some expectations, the commentator programs were just 
about as interesting as the dramatic programs, and the latter were 
considered just about as authentic and nonpropagandistic as the 
commentator programs. Both were about equally effective at 
changing estimates of the length of the war. The one outstanding 
difference between the two programs—effects on evaluation of the 
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damage done by our Air Force—^suggests that the variety of meth¬ 
ods available to the documentary provides such programs witli some 
more effective procedures of presentation of material. 

Comparison of Introducing SupPLEMEN rARY Material 
AT THE Beginning and the End of a Training Film 

A frequently recognized consideration among users of instruc¬ 
tional films is that the teaching value of a film may very likely be 
increased by some form of supplementary material that either 
focuses attention in advance on the important points to be pre¬ 
sented in the film or consolidates after the film sliowing Ihe material 
that has been presented. Thus one may either prepare the audience 
for the most effective reception of the film or one may assist the 
audience after the film to get the most out of wliat lias been shown. 

The locus in time of these two alternative procedures for supple¬ 
menting the material presented in the film determines to a certain 
extent the character of the supplementary material used. Supple¬ 
mentary material before the film will generally take the form either 
of motivating the members of the audience or of focusing their at¬ 
tention on the salient points to be presented. On the other hand, 
after the film showing it is too late either to motivate the learning 
or to get the audience to pay maximum attention during the parts 
of the film judged important. Thus supplementation after the 
film usually concentrates on a review of what has just been seen. 
In this case the audience members may be motivated to retain selec¬ 
tively what has been shown by focusing attention on important 
points so that these will be rehearsed. 

The present experiment was one in which these two alternative 
ways of supplementing a film were compared. The general question 
on which the study was based was more or less as follows: “If we 
have extra time to use in supplementing the showing of a training 
film, is it best to use this time before the film to focus attention on 
significant points or is it better to use the time for a review exercise 
after the film?” As in the two media comparisons just reported, 
this question in unqualified form probably cannot be given a defini¬ 
tive answer. The generality of the present findings is thus subject 
to restrictions of the kind noted earlier as characteristic of such 
comparisons of alternative procedures. 

The experiment was carried out with the same 43-minute film on 
map-reading and the same test that has previously been described. 
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The introductory and review procedures used with the film are de¬ 
scribed below. 

1. NATURE OF THE INTRODUCTORY MATERIAL 

The introductory exercises consisted of a preliminary description 
by an instructor of what was to be presented in the training film. 
It stressed the importance of learning how to read maps and called 
attention to important points that should be learned from the film. 
This introductory session was conducted in groups of two platoons 
each, four platoons in the morning and four in the afternoon. At 
each session one pair of platoons was given the introductory ex¬ 
planation inside the camp theater where the film was to be shown, 
while at the same time the other two platoons were receiving the 
instructions outside the theater. The length of the introductory 
exercises was from 15 to 20 minutes; showing of the 43-minute film 
immediately following thus made the total time spent in instruction 
just slightly over one hour. 

2. NATURE OF THE REVIEW EXERCISE 

As in the case of the introductory exercise, this was conducted in 
four groups of two platoons each, one company in the morning and 
one in the afternoon. The film was shown without introduction. 
For the review exercise, conducted immediately after each showing, 
half of the men filed outside to an area in back of the theater, the 
other half remained seated in the theater. The basis of the review 
exercise was a quiz composed of 15 true-false questions designed to 
cover each of the major topics in the film, and was given orally by 
the instructor. After the men had marked answers to the questions 
on cards provided for the purpose, the instructor gave the correct 
answer to each question and explained briefly why the given answer 
was correct, thus reviewing the points to which the questions re¬ 
lated. The entire exercise took up a little over 20 minutes. 

3. SELECTION AND BRIEFING OF THE INSTRUCTORS 

The instructors who gave the supplementary exercises were se¬ 
lected from a group of available officers and assigned on the basis of 
systematic ratings of their ability as classroom instructors made by 
a number of their superior officers. The assignments were made in 
such a w^ay that each form of instruction would be represented by 
four officers as typical as possible in the range and average level of 
their rated abilities as instructors. 
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Each instructor was provided with a schedule of procedure and 
an outline of the major points to be covered by the film. References 
to manuals were furnished, arrangements were made for previewing 
the film, and, in the case of the follow'-up exercise, a set of quiz ques¬ 
tions was provided. In order to preserve a normal range of diversity 
in the quality and style of presentation, however, each inslructor 
was asked to prepare his presentation independently. As in the 
case of the film-strip study previously described, the amount of 
assistance and supervision thus furnished was in the opinions of 
training officers roughly comparable with what would normally be 
the case in regularly scheduled instruction under a centralized 
training program in a Replacement Training (-enter. 

All instructors and other personnel involved were cautioned 
against telling the trainees about the purpose of instruction and 
testing, which were carried out in all essential respects as if they 
were part of the regular training program. None of t he trainees 
were informed in advance that they would be tested on the material 
covered by the instruction. 

4. AVERAGE AMOUNT LEARNED FROM EACH TYPE 

OF FILM INSTRUCTION 

The effectiveness of each tjqje of instruction is shown in the chart 
below. It can be seen that the control men who had not seen the 


0 % 


20 % 


CONTROL GROUP 
MOVIE ONLY 

MOVIE AND INTRODUCTION 
MOVIE AND REVIEW 


40 % 


60 % 


“1---T 

13 9.5% 


I 4 6.6% 
"n 51.17. 


49.47» 


80 % 


100 % 


Figure 5. Average test scores for each group (N •- 253 in each group). 


training film averaged 39.5 per cent correct answers on the multiple- 
choice questions, whereas men who had seen the training film aver¬ 
aged higher and men who had one or the other of the supplementary 
exercises averaged still higher. The advantage shown for the film 
plus a supplementary exercise over the film by itself is statistically 
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significant; however, the apparent slight advantage of the introduc¬ 
tory over the review exercise is not reliable.’ 

5. AMOUNTS LEARNED BY MEN OF DIFFERENT 
INTELLIGENCE LEVELS 

A comparison was made of the amount learned when the men were 
dichotomized into higher and lower intelligence groups. This 
dichotomy was based on scores on the AGCT; '^higher” was defined 
as Classes I and II on this test and “lower^^ was defined as Classes 
III and IV. No Class V men were included in the sample. 

In comparing the results for men of different intelligence levels, 
account must be taken of the differing initial levels of knowledge of 
the two groups. Since the more intelligent men already knew more 
of the correct answers, fewer of the correct answers could be learned 
by them from the film. The proper comparison, therefore, must 
be based on the decrease in the proportion of initially incorrect an¬ 
swers—that is, the comparison should be based on the change ob¬ 
tained relative to the maximum change possible. (See also Chap¬ 
ter 3, pages 65-66). 

The percentages obtained in the four groups of lower-intelligence 
men and in the four groups of higher-intelligence men are shown in 
the top part of Table 4 below. The lower part of this table is a tabu¬ 
lation of the average ‘^effectiveness-index^^ or magnitude of the 
effects relative to the magnitude of the effects possible. 

The last two lines of Table 4 indicate the gains from the addition 
of a supplementary exercise to the film showing. It can be seen 
that the gains were not greatly different for either type of supple¬ 
mentary exercise or for either intelligence group. 

6. POSSIBLE MOTIVATING EFFECTS OF THE INTRODUCTORY EXERCISE 

An introduction preceding a film may increase the amount men 
learn about the film’s subject matter in at least two ways: 

a. By explaining and clarifying in advance some of the more diffi¬ 
cult points to be presented in the film. 

’ There were 253 cases in each group. A difference as large as that obtained be¬ 
tween the introductory and review exercises wrould occur by chance 28 times in a hun¬ 
dred in one direction or the other. The chances of obtaining differences as large as 
those between a supplementary exercise and film alone are about 3 in a hundred for 
review and less than one in a hundred either for introduction or for combined results 
on introduction and review. 
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b. Simply by stimulating men’s interest, motivating them to 
attend more closely to the showing and remember what they are 
shown. 

Data indicate that the introduction operated in hath of these ways 
in the case of the film studied. These data are derived from an 
accidental feature of the administration of the experiment. None 
of the instructors got all the w^ay through their outlines of their talk 
in the time allowed for the introduction. Tlius certain topics in 
the films were covered in the talks and others were omit ted. ''Hus 


TABLE 4 

A. Average Percentage of Correct Answers 



hats inidligeni men 
(AGCT Classes III, IV) 

More iutcUiqvnt men 
{ACrr Classes I, 11) 

Control group 

33.8% 

i6.2% 

Movie only 

38.0 

50.7 

Movie and introduction 

43.0 

60.4 

Movie and review 

41.4 

58.6 

B. 

Average Effectiveness Index 

{Difference from control group, divided by per cent 
wrong in control group) 


Less intelligent men 

More intelligent men 


{AGCT Classes III, IV) 

{AGCT Classes 1,11) 

Movie only 

6.3% 

19.5% 

Movie and introduction 

13.9 

26.4 

Movie and review 

11.5 

23.0 

Differences from movie only 

Movie and introduction 

7.6 

5.2 

Movie and review 

6.7 

3.5 


accidental ^^experimental variable” provided the interesting finding 
that effects of the introductory talk were obtained on topics not 
covered in the introduction, as w^ell as on topics covered. In the 
table below, the values at the left show the average effect of the in¬ 
troduction on a series of questions covering topics which instructors 
outlined and explained in some detail just before the film w^as shown. 
The figures at the right show the corresponding average effect on 
questions concerning film topics which were not given attention in 
the introduction. 
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Average effeMiveness indices on two sets of rnaierial 


Topics covered 
in introduction 

Movie and introduction 16.0% 

Movie only 5.8 


Topics not covered 
in introduction 
29.5% 

22.7 


Difference 


10 . 2 % 


6 . 8 % 


As seen by the difference at the right, inclusion of the introductory 
exercise produced an appreciable gain in the amount subsequently 
learned about topics which were not given attention in the introduc¬ 
tion itself. It is unlikely that this result is due to interaction with 
effects on the material that was covered; the tw^o topics w^crc suffi¬ 
ciently distinct in content so that better understanding of the mate¬ 
rial (covered would have contributed little to the understanding of 
parts not covered. A likely interpretation is that the introduction 
had a motivating effect that made all parts of the material better 
learned. 

Aside from the foregoing hypothesis, which forms an interesting 
by-product of the study, the principal result of the present experi¬ 
ment was that supplementing the film by either a sliort introduction 
or a short review increased tlie effect of the film presentation but 
that, with the introduction and review procedures used, neither 
had a significant advantage over the other. It is evident that the 
relative effectiveness of the two supplementation methods com¬ 
pared is a function of the particular procedures used in each. This 
restriction on generality well illustrates the limitations of the kind 
of research represented by the three studies reported in the present 
chapter, in w^hich alternative procedures “representative^^ of dif¬ 
ferent media or instructional methods are compared but without 
controlled variation of specified factors governing the effectiveness 
of the alternatives. 



CHAPTER 6 


EFFECTS OF FILMS ON MEN OF 
DIFFERENT INTELLECTUAL ABILITY 


T he primary function of evaluative studies described in the pre¬ 
ceding chapters was to determine the effectiveness of particular 
completed film products. Data thus obtained, however, can also 
be of value in formulating and testing general hypotheses concern¬ 
ing the effects of the films on subgroups of the total audience differ¬ 
entiated in terms of various demographic characteristics. As a 
basis for such differentiation, the questionnaires used in evaluating 
orientation films usually contained a number of items concerning 
such characteristics as age, education, religious affiliation, and 
marital status. In studies of training films, the charactcristi(;s usu¬ 
ally obtained were years of schooling completed and scores on the 
Army General Classification Test (AGCT). 

At the outset of the orientation film studies, analyses of the pos¬ 
sible influence of a number of demographic factors were routinely 
made. These analyses were undertaken in the expectation that 
men’s knowledge and opinions would be significantly related to 
characteristics of their personal history. But the studies showed 
the surprising result that region of birth, religious affiliation, marital 
status, Army rank or grade, length of Army service, age (within the 
adult range represented by the Army population), and several other 
personal-liistory items introduced in special studies showed few con¬ 
sistent or significant relationships to initial knowledge and opinion, 
and were almost uniformly unrelated to the effects of the films. 

The one relationship which emerged clearly and consistently was 
the relationship of both information and opinion to intellectual abil¬ 
ity, as indicated by AGCT score or years of schooling completed. 
Accordingly, this relationship will be our primary interest in the 
present chapter. 

Special interest attaches to the analysis of the effects of films as a 
function of intellectual ability because of theoretical considerations. 

147 
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The effects of a film presumably depend on the learning of material 
presented to members of the audience, and intelligence is intimately 
related to learning proficiency. Not only is intelligence related to 
ability to learn, but also it is related to other factors determining 
the effects of a film. For example, the more intelligent would be 
expected to be better able to see the general implications of the ma¬ 
terial presented even where conclusions are not explicitly drawn by 
the film. Similarly, intellectual ability would be expected to affect 
individuals’ ability to evaluate critically the validity of implications 
and generalizations made in the film. 

In order to relate intelligence to the effects of the films, it was 
necessary to adopt a suitable index of intellectual ability. Intelli¬ 
gence test scores would have had many advantages as such an index. 
However, it was not feasible to administer comprehensive tests of 
intelligence to the men who served in the present experiments. In 
the case of studies of training films it was possible to utilize the al¬ 
ready available scores on the Army’s standard test of general intel¬ 
lectual ability (Army General Classification Test or '‘AGCT”).^ 
But in studying orientation films, men did not put their names on 
their questionnaires because it was considered important to preserve 
anonymity, and it was therefore not possible to ascertain the AGCT 
scores of individual respondents. However, in these latter studies, 
respondents were always asked to indicate the number of years of 
schooling they had completed; and it was found that in the Army 
population there was a high correlation between years of schooling 
and AGCT scores. Accordingly, in the orientation film studies, 
educational level (years of schooling completed) was used as the 
index of intellectual ability. The use of this index was further sup¬ 
ported by the finding in training film studies, when both educational 
level and AGCT score were available, that the two showed a closely 
similar relationship to the effects of the films. 

Data supporting the use of level of schooling attained as an index 
of intelligence are furnished in a study by Lorge,^ which reports a 
correlation of .66 between Otis intelligence test scores and highest 
grade completed. Correcting for the unreliability of the test and 
for the restriction of range of his subjects would of course be ex- 

»For a general account of the development and characteristics of the AGCT, see 
“The Army General Classification Test,*’ reported by the Staff of the Personnel’ Re¬ 
search Section, Classification and Replacement Branch, AGO, in the December 1945 
issue of the Psychological Bulletin (Vol. 42, No. 10, pp. 760-68). 

* Lorge, I “The ‘Last School Grade Completed' as an Index of Intellectual Level “ 
Sch. and Soc., 1942, 66, 529-32. 
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pected to increase this value mattrially. Results obtained in the 
present studies and in more extensive tabulations made by the Per¬ 
sonnel Research Section, AGO,^ confirm the existence of a substan¬ 
tial degree of relationship between level of sclK/oling attained and 
scores on mental ability tests. In Figure 1, distributions of tesi 
scores on the Army General Classification Test for individuals with 
differing amounts of schooling are presented for a sample of 644 men 
used in one of the training filnj studies. The distributions’are 
plotted in percentage measures, so that the area oi eacli distriliution 
totals 100 per cent. 

HIGHEST A6CT CLASS 

EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 

ATTAINED 3^ 12 IE II I 


COLLEGE 



HIGH SCHOOL 
GRADUATES 


HIGH SCHOOL 
NON-GRADUATES 




a 


GRADE SCHOOL 
GRADUATES 


GRADE SCHOOL 
NON-GRADUATES 



I Figure 1. Relation between AGCT Class and educational level attained, for a sam¬ 
ple of inductees (N = 644). 


A correlation coefficient of slightly over .7 is indicated for the re¬ 
lationship shown when the AGCT classes and educational categories 
available are treated as equally spaced units. For other samples 
used in connection with the film research studies, the correlations 
ranged from about .50 to .80. The AGO studies report a correlation 


■ Op. cfL, p. 765. 
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of .73 between AGCT score and highest grade of school completed, 
for a sample of 4,330 soldiers. 

The relatively high degree of relationship obtained is attributable 
in part to the fact that an adult population is involved, members of 
which have stopped their schooling at various points. The factors 
which cause individuals to drop out or continue in the educational 
system are closely correlated with intelligence. It is only because 
of this selective process that years of schooling may be used as an 
index of intellectual ability in an adult population. In a population 
still attending school, on the other hand, the correlation between 
intelligence and current grade level would undoubtedly be quite 
small. 

The research design for studies of differential effects on various 
educational subgroups is relatively simple. Since the population 
characteristic used in analysis is not affected by the showing of the 
film, it is sufficient to have a control and experimental group tested 
after the showing of the film and to determine the differential effects 
of the film on groups of different intellectual ability by a comparison 
of film and control results among these different subgroups. This 
research design establishes only the nature of the correlation be¬ 
tween intellectual ability and effects of the film. It obviously can¬ 
not establish the definitive causal relationships obtainable from 
controlled experiments. The correlational analysis can reveal the 
extent to which people of different levels of intellectual ability are 
affected by seeing a film, but it will not establish to what extent 
the relationship is due to native capacity per se and how much is 
due to other factors which vary concomitantly with intellectual 
capacity—for example, such factors as socio-economic status, and 
opportunity for schooling. However, in studying the effects of a 
variable like intellectual ability use of the experimental method is 
precluded since an experimenter cannot directly manipulate an in¬ 
dividual’s intellectual capacity. 

Factual Information Learned by Groups 
OF Differing Ability 

1. INFORMATION LEARNED PRIOR TO THE FILM PRESENTATION 

Even before the film showings, there existed wide differences in 
the amount of factual knowledge possessed by men of different edu¬ 
cational attainments. Many of the points of factual information 
tested could be answered on the basis of sources other than the film. 
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The superior initial performance of men of greater ability would 
reflect not only greater exposure to opportunities to acquire general 
information, but also greater ability to learn and retain the material 
to which they had been exposed. The relatioT^«?hip bet ween infor¬ 
mation and intellectual ability (as inferred from educational attain¬ 
ment) is presented below for men in control groups wiio did not see 
the orientation films. 


TABLE 1 

PERCENTAGES OF MEN IN DIFFERENT EPIKTATIONaT. (IHOTTPS KNOWING 
ANSWERS TO INFORMATION ITEMS UEFOIIE FILM SHOWINGS 



Grade school 

High school 

Collcg' 


men 

men 

vien 

Average for all items significantly 
affected by orientation films 
studied 

21.1% 

28.6% 

4I.S% 

Examples on specific items: 




Identity of Quisling: “Norwe¬ 
gian Traitor” 

23 

52 

69 

German Tactic for Blocking 
Allied Advance: “herding refu¬ 
gees into the roads” 

18 

31 

52 

Reason Hitler wanted Norway: 
“bases for bombers and 
U-boats” 

31 

51 

60 


For material covered in training films a similar relationship was 
found between education and initial level of knowledge expressed 
on information tests. 


TABLE 2 


AVERAGE PROPORTION OF MEN AT THREE EDUCATION LEVELS KNOWING 
ANSWERS TO ITEMS OF INFORMATION 



Grade school 

Men with some 

High school 


men 

high school 

graduates and 



education 

college men 

Map reading film 

26.1% 

28.9% 

37.1% 

Two first aid films (Av.) 

50.7 

57.9 

64.8 
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The pattern of responses for the majority of individual items asked 
of the men is fairly consistent with the average results shown above. 
A similar picture was found for the relation of AGCT score to knowl¬ 
edge of material covered in training films. Mean scores for men in 
three AGCT categories for the same film subjects are shown below. 


TABLE 3 

AVKHAGE rnOPOIlTIONS OF MEN IN EACH AGCT CATEGORY CHECKING 
CORRECT ANSWERS TO FACT-QUIZ ITEMS IN TRAINING FILM STUDIES 




AGCT Class 



IV and V 

III 

I and II 

Map reading film 

25.1% 

30.5% 

38.4% 

Two first aid films (Av.) 

50.2 

57.9 

65.7 


2. AMOUNT LEARNED FROM FILMS 

As would be expected, men of superior ability not only had better 
information at the outset but also acquired more from the film 
presentation. Illustrative of the general results on this point are 
those for the following item from the study used to evaluate the 
film ^Treludc to War.” 


TABLE 4 

PROPORTION OF MEN AT EACH EDUCATIONAL LEVEL W'HOSE ANSWERS TO A 
FACT-QUIZ QUESTION INDICATED THEY KNEW THE EXCUSE THE JAPS 
GAVE FOR INVADING MANCHURIA 



Control group 

Film group 

Difference 

Grade school men 

13% 

35% 

+22% 

High school men 

18 


+42 

College men 

25 

73 

+48 


The positive correlation between educational attainment and film 
effects on information items was a consistent phenomenon throughout 
the studies. The illustrative item also shows the previously noted 
relation of educational attainment and initial amount of informa¬ 
tion. To take account of the differential room for improvement 
occasioned by differing initial levels, the correction introduced by 
the “Effectiveness Index,’^ referred to in Chapter 3, is employed. 
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Average results for all orientation films combined arc expressed in 
these units in the table below 

Average Effectiveness Index for Factual Info'rv \tk)n lAtPARTED hy 

Orientation Films (Average for 29 Information Items Significantly 
Affected Overall by Orientation Films Studied). 

Grade school men 19.3% 

High school men 30.6 

College men 5 i .2 

Closely parallel results were obtained in studies of training films, in 
which AGCT scores were available for analysis. 

Probably the most significant factor accounting for the obtained 
results is the superior proficiency in learning which is associaied 
with greater intellectual ability. But it, is also well t.o bear in mind 
that the effects of superior intelligence wall also be manifest in a 
number of indirect ways. More intelligent men, as a function of 
both selection and training, probably have a higher degree of interest 
in the material presented and more motivation to learn it. hVir an¬ 
other thing, individuals with more intelligence and more schooling 
will have acquired a better context of related information whicdi would 
facilitate the acquisition of new facts. Also, the more intelligent 
and better educated men will probably have learned better techniques 
of learning and remembering facts presented to ( hem. 

3. DIFFERENCES IN THE LEARNING OF EASY AND 

DIFFICULT MATERIAL 

The results just presented show that on the average the men of 
greater intellectual ability show^ more proficient learning of the cor¬ 
rect answers to fact-quiz items covered by a film than do tliose of 
less ability. A factor that w^ould be expected to affect this relation¬ 
ship is the difficulty of the material to be learned. Variation in 
difficulty w^ould certainly be expected to raise or lower the overall 
level of amount learned. Thus the curve relating amount learned 
to intellectual level would be raised or lowered as a whole depending 
on the difficulty of the material. In addition, however, it might be 
expected that difficulty would change the shape of the curve. This 
would be expected on the presumption that the most proficient 


* Values for “average effectiveness index” given in this chapter are computed indi¬ 
vidually for each item and then averaged for the series of items. 
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learners would tend to learn virtually all of the material, whether 
easy or difficult, whereas the amount of learning by the least profi¬ 
cient learners, regardless of difficulty of the material, would always 
be close to zero. At any intermediate level of learning proficiency, 
men would tend to show the greatest amount of learning for easy 
material, an average amount for average material, and the smallest 
amount for the most difficult material. Consequently, if separate 
curves are plotted to show the amount of learning of easy, average, 
and difficult material—with units of learning proficiency arbitrarily 
selected so as to give a linear relationship for ''average” material— 
the curve for easy material would be expected to be negatively accel¬ 
erated and the curve for difficult material positively accelerated, as 
illustrated in the hypothetical curves below. 



INTELLECTUAL ABILITY 

Figure 2. Hypothetical relationship between intellectual ability and amount learned, 
for easy, “average,” and diflicult items. 


The question arises as to how important a factor difficulty of ma¬ 
terial is as a determiner of the form of the relation between amount 
learned and intellectual ability. In investigating data with refer¬ 
ence to these relationships it becomes necessary to specify first how 
"difficulty of material” and "amount of material learned” are to be 
measured. In many situations involving tests, where one is dealing 
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with a test as a general measure of aptitude or proficiency, the ‘‘diffi¬ 
culty” of a test item is ordinarily thought of as inversely related to 
the proportion of men who can answer the question correctly. That 
is, the higher the proportion of initially correct responses, the 
“easier” the item would be considered. But in the present situa¬ 
tion, where we are concerned with changes in information, or amount 
of learning, the more appropriate measure of “difficulty’ is not ini¬ 
tial level of correct response but difficulty of learning the material. 

In order to determine the effect of difficulty on the shape of the 
relation between intellectual ability and amount learned, the (‘ff(^c.ts 
of the orientation films on fact-quiz items of varying difficulty were 
analyzed separately for each educational level. A total of 42 fact- 
items were used to measure infortnation changes for the four films 
studied. Of these, twelve were discarded because they showed no 
significant effects of the film. The remaining thirty items then were 
divided according to level of difficulty", as defined in terms of overall 
effeclweness index for all education groups combined. Tlie total set 
of thirty items was subdivided into three groups: an “easiest” 
group (7 items), a “middle” group (16 items), and a “hardest” 
group (7 items). The composition of these groups of items in terms 
of overall level of difficulty is shown below. 

RANGE OF EFFECTIVENESS INDEX FOR ITEMS OF VARYING DIFFICULTY 

Range of effcctivcncfis indices 
(for all men tcfilcd) 

7 “easiest” items 51% to 72% 

16 “medium difficulty” items 17 to 45 

7 “hardest” items 4 to 16 

The amount of material learned by each of three education groups 
is shown in the table below for the easiest, middle, and hardest 
groups of items. The first three lines of figures show the amount 
learned by each education group, in terms of the average effective¬ 
ness index for each level of difficulty. The second three lines of 
the table show the differences between successive education groups 
obtained from the three preceding lines of figures. 

A slight degree of curvilinearity in the relationship is indicated by 
the fact that the difference between the lower and middle educa¬ 
tional categories is larger than that between the middle and upper 
categories in the case of the easiest material, whereas the larger dif¬ 
ference is between the two higher educational categories in the case 
of the most difficult material. (In the lower part of the table it is 
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seen that the difference in learning between the grade school and 
high school groups is 26 per cent for the easiest material and only 
12 per cent for the hardest material, whereas the difference between 
high school and college men is about 17 per cent for the hardest ma¬ 
terial and 15 per cent for the easiest material.) This pattern of 
differences is in line with the expectation that positively and nega¬ 
tively accelerated curves, respectively, would be found for easy and 
difficult material. However, the degree of curvilinearity obtained 
is very slight—the three curves relating amount learned to intellec¬ 
tual ability are nearly linear despite the fairly large differences in 
overall level of difficulty of learning the material. Apparently diffi- 

TABLE 5 

RELATION BETWEEN EDUCATIONAL LEVEL AND LEARNING OF FACT-ITEMS 
FROM ORIENTATION FILMS, AS A FUNCTION OF DIFFICULTY OF ITEMS 
(amounts LEARNED BY EACH EDUCATION GROUP, IN TERMS OF 
AVERAGE EFFECTIVENESS INDEX) 


EFFECTIVENESS INDICES 

Grade school High school College 
men men men 


Material: 






Easiest 

35.1% 


60.7% 


75.3% 

Middle 

11.6 


30.3 


49.9 

Hardest 

2.6 


14.3 


31.7 

Differences: 






Easiest 


25.6% 


14.6% 


Middle 


18.7 


19.6 


Hardest 


11.7 


17.4 



culty of material does not greatly alter the shape of the relation of 
amount learned to intellectual ability, even though the range of in¬ 
tellectual ability is fairly large in the present results. It seems 
likely that if the range of intellectual ability could be extended the 
curves would converge at both ends. However such convergence 
as might be obtained would represent effects on only the very small 
proportions making up the most intelligent and the most unintelli¬ 
gent members of the population as a whole. For the great majority 
of the population it would appear from the present results that the 
relation between intellectual ability and amount learned is essen¬ 
tially linear regardless of difficulty. 

Similar results were obtained in studies of training films where 
both educational level and AGCT scores were available. Analysis 
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by both indices of intelligence showed the same relationship as the 
results previously presented for the orientation films. These re¬ 
sults based on all the significantly affected items from tests covering 
the effects of two training films on first aid are shown in the accom¬ 
panying figure. 



EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 

Figure 3. ObtAined relationship between educational level and average per cent of 
fact-quiz items learned. 


In the foregoing discussion of the shapes of the ‘‘curves” relating 
intellectual ability to amount learned, it should be borne in mind 
that the problem of equivalence of units along either the vertical or 
the horizontal axis is critical to the shape of the curve obtained. In 
plotting results in the present studies, AGCT classes (I through V) 
were treated as if equally far apart. Presumably they are separated 
by equal distances in standard deviation units, since this was the 
basis used for designating the five classes. Also the educational 
categories of grade school, high school nongraduate, high school 
graduate, and college have been dealt with as if equally spaced. 
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The latter is obvioiisl}^ an inexact and arbitrary treatment. Using 
the number of 3 '^ears of schooling attained would have provided at 
least a superficially more equivalent set of units, but in the present 
studies the exac^t number of 3 '^ears of schooling was generally not 
recorded. However, while the effect of nonequivalence of units of 
intellectual ability is to make the absolute shape of a particular 
curve an arbitrary’ matter, it does not affect the direction of trends 
in the shape of the family of curves as a function of difficulty of 
material. 

The same considerations apply to the .units used to measure 
amount learned. In the present studies the effect of difficulty of 
material was investigated by using ''effectiveness index” units— 
that is, amount learned was measured as the per cent change ob¬ 
tained divided by maximum change possible. Use of these units at 
least compensated for nonequivalence due to differing initial levels 
of knowledge (and consequent statistical ceiling effects) among the 
different intellectual groups, but the units used cannot be regarded 
as equivalent on other counts. However, the nonequivalence of 
these units (as in the case of units of intellectual ability) presumably 
does not prevent appropriate description of the direction of changes 
in shape as a function of the difficulty of the material. 

"A Little Knowledge” 

An interesting exception was found to the otherwise uniformly 
obtained positive correlation between intellectual level and the 
amount of change produced by a film on fact-quiz items. A nega¬ 
tive correlation between effect and intellectual level was found in 
the few cases in wliich the film produced appreciable increases in 
the percentage choosing an incorrect answer. 

An example illustrating this kind of result was observed in study¬ 
ing the cumulative effects of the second and third orientation films, 
"The Nazis Strike” and "Divide and Conquer.” The films had 
shown that by the terms of the Munich Pact, Britain and France 
agreed to let Hitler take over part of Czechoslovakia, and also pre¬ 
sented repeated instances in which the Nazis proceeded to occupy 
territory to which they had earlier disclaimed any interest. A 
question designed to get at the former point—terms of the Munich 
Pact—was worded as follow^s: 

By the terms of the Munich Pact in 1938: 

_The Nazis promised to stay out of Austria 
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- Britain and France allowed Hitler to take over part of 

Czechoslovakia 

_ The Nazis were permitted to remilitarize the Rhineland 

_ Hitler and Mussolini agreed to support each ^ther in case 

of war 

It will be observed that the secoDcl clioice is the correct answ er but 
that the first choice, which is incorrect, alludes to a "‘Nazi promise” 
which was contradicted by subsequent events. The film increased 
the percentage of men checking this incorrect aiiswta*, and this in¬ 
crease was most marked in the case of the less intelligent na^n (Fig¬ 
ure 4). 

On the other hand, the correct answer was learned by progressively 
larger percentages of men as educati«»nal level increased, the low 
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Figure 4. Effectiveness of film in changing answers to a fact-quiz item. 
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point in this progression being represented by the grade school men, 
who actually showed a decrease in the proportion giving the correct 
answer after seeing the film. 

Apparently the men of less intellectual ability were strongly im¬ 
pressed by the false promises of the Nazis and did not learn the sig¬ 
nificant details of the Munich Pact. Consequently they checked 
the answer which seemed most reasonable in terms of what they 
remembered best. 

Several analogous examples were found in the study of these films 
and of ‘‘The Battle of Britain.^’ As already implied, an explanation 
for this phenomenon can be given in terms of the fact that in any 
film presentation some points will inevitably be more impressively 
presented and hence better learned and remembered than others, 
and some of the less impressively presented facts will be well remem¬ 
bered only by the more proficient learners. If a test question then 
presents as alternative answers one choice which is an incorrect an¬ 
swer to the question but which is related to a point well remembered 
by many of the men, and a correct answer which refers to a point 
remembered only by the better learners, it would be expected that 
the better learners who remember both points can choose the one 
which correctly answers the question, whereas the less proficient 
learners, remembering only one associated point (which happens to 
be the wrong answer), will have an increased tendency to check it 
because it is the answer that strikes a familiar note. 

If this hypotliesis is correct an implication would be the necessity 
of making extremely explicit distinctions in a film on points wliich 
are judged to be important, rather than relying on the men them¬ 
selves to distinguish between two closely similar implications. It 
is also suggested that the specitacular and impressive presentation 
techniques should be appropriately chosen in relation to the impor¬ 
tance of the point to be made; when used on a minor point the men 
may generalize in ways which are clearly incorrect. This hypothesis 
is closely related to one presented later in the chapter on the problem 
of valid and invalid generalizations made by members of the audi¬ 
ence, which applies with particular force in the case of opinions. 

Opinion Changes Among Groups of Different Ability 

In the studies of orientation films it was possible to relate intellec¬ 
tual ability not only to tlie effects of films on factual knowledge but 
also to effects on men's opinions. Analysis of the effect of films on 
men’s opinions raises the difficult problem of distinguishing between 
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statements which represent **opinion*’ and those which represent 
^^fact.” There is often a considerable amount of arbitrariness in¬ 
volved in classifying statements as representinj- ' fact” or as repre¬ 
senting "opinion.” 

Perhaps the chief distinction implicit in classifying certan- state¬ 
ments as "opinion” is that such stalcinents arc generally regarded 
as more difficult to verify than statements of simple fact. Thus, 
usually classed as opinion are statements n^aking inferences as to 
intentions, motives, or reasons, or piedictions as tc* what will liap- 
pen in the future or what might ha ve iiappc ned under cert ain cir¬ 
cumstances. For example: "The Germans bombed Rotterdam 
[for purcl^^ sadistic reasons]." "Jh’itain will not. make a separate 
peace with the Germans," or "1 he Nazis would force* us to work as 
shn'os if they Avcrc victorious.” 

A related characteristic often differentia ling "opinions” from 
"facts” is the degree of generality of the stat(‘ments. Statements 
representing syntheses or interpretation of a number of interrelated 
facts are generally regarded as "opinions.” Stat(‘ni(‘nts represent¬ 
ing summaries, conclusions, or generalizations froiij sets of speadfic 
facts arc difficult to sul)stantiate fully because of the large nurnl>er 
of facts ordinarily required to prove or disprovci them. For exam¬ 
ple, an evaluative statement of opinion corresponding to tlie com¬ 
paratively specific and simple factual point that the PAF i)ilots 
were greatly outnumbered during the Battle of Britain is the fol¬ 
lowing, "The RAF has done about the best job of fighting so far in 
this war.” In order to establish the validity of the latter state¬ 
ment, a large numb(T of facts, concerning the performance of the 
RAF and other fighting organizations with which an impli(*d com¬ 
parison is made, would have to be established and evaluated. In 
addition to assembling all tlie relevant facts in such a case, tlicre 
would be the added difficulty of determining the proper way in which 
these facts should be weighted or integrated so as to arrive at the 
"correct” interpretation. 

The distinction between statements of opinion and statements 
of fact obviously involves a continuum between those most clearly 
factual and those most clearly matters of opinion. For example, 
the statement that "The head of the German Air Force is named 
Goering” would be a "fact,” whereas the statement, "The British 
are doing their fair share in helping to wan the w'ar,” is clearly a 
matter of "opinion.” Between such fairly clear-cut extremes of 
facts and opinions will obviously be a number of statements which 
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are more difficult to classify. Thus, whether the statement that 
*The German bombing attacks were part of a plan to invade and 
conquer Britain'' would be regarded as “fact" or as “opinion" 
would depend on the amount of evidence available as to the actual 
plans of the German leaders. 

It is to be expected, therefore, that what is regarded by one indi¬ 
vidual as a “fact" may be regarded by another as an “opinion." 
This factor had to be recognized in the conduct of the experimental 
evaluations of the film. Some items would probably be reacted to 
by all individuals in the audience as questions of fact; others would 
probably be uniformly reacted to as questions of opinion. Items 
that were clearly matters of opinion, or those which it was anticipated 
that some men would regard as “opinion" and others as “fact," were 
grouped togetlier and labeled opinions to encourage a uniform set 
to perceive them as opinions. This was particularly important 
where an individual would be hesitant to express himself because 
he felt he lacked the necessary information or where he would be 
prone to give what he considered the “correct" answer (from the 
Army's point of view) instead of his own personal opinion. 

“Fact" items were grouped together at the end of the question¬ 
naire, and men w^ere instructed to check the “true" answer, guessing 
if they did not “know" the answer. The instructions for the ques¬ 
tions classed as “opinion," on the other hand, stressed the idea that 
men’s “own personal opinion" w^as wanted—that frank opinions 
could be given freely because of the anonymity of the responses, that 
there was no “right" or “wrong" answer, etc. 

ANALYSIS OF RESULTS 

As in the ease of factual information, an analysis was made of the 
magnitude of change in opinion among men in the various educa¬ 
tional groups. Included in this analysis were data from each of 
the four films in the “Why We Fight” series on any opinion item 
which was reliably affected by the film. A total of 31 opinion items 
(6 for the first film in the scries, 12 for the joint effects of the second 
and third films, and 13 for the fourth film) met this requirement. 
The results for these items are averaged in the table below. 

A trend is seen for the effects of the films on opinion to increase 
with higher intellectual ability. Howuver, inspection of the indi¬ 
vidual items shows this trend to be the result of averaging some 
items where the greater effects are among the men of higher intellec¬ 
tual ability and others where the greater effects were among those 
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of lesser ability. Consequently, the positive and negative correla¬ 
tions will partially offset eacli other in determining the average 
trend. This is in contrast to the situation existing in the case of 
items of factual information where almost iir/ariably the effects 
showed a positive correlation with intelleciual ability. Opinion 


TABLE G 

AVERAGE INITIAL LEVEL, FINAL J.EVKL ANH EFFECTS OF FILM ON 
OPINION ITEMS FOR MEN OF VARIOUS EDUC’ATloNAI. LEVELS 


Per cent giving favorable 
answers: 

Grade 

scho(d 

Sovu- 

high 

school 

High 

school 

grad. 

College 

Before seeing film 

4.5.3% 

47A\% 


M.H% 

A fter seeing film 


fiS 1 

(>().3 

02.8 

Difference 

9.9% 

t0£% 

10.9^/o 

i2.cr/c 

Average effectiveness index 1 S.l% 

20.1% 

si.r,% 

24.4% 


items illustrating both the positive and tlie negative pattern of rela¬ 
tionship to intellectual ability arc given below. The first example 
is based on an item used in the evaluation of the second and third 
orientation films and concerns men’s opinions that ^‘appeasement” 
of Germany by Britain and France “only made things worse in the 
long run.” The effect of the films in this case is shown lielow in 
terms of a comparison between film and control groups in tlie per¬ 
centages checking this answer (rather than clieckiiig an alternative 
answer indicating that the appeasement policy was the best thing 
to do at that time). 


TABLE 7 

PERCENTAGES INDICATING BELIEF THAT 
‘‘appeasement MADE THINGS WORSE” 



Grade school 
men 

High school 
men 

College 

mjcn 

Per cent in film group 

56% 

73% 

82% 

Per cent in control group 

53 

61 

67 

Difference 

3% 

1S% 

15% 

"Effectiveness Index”: 

e% 

Sl% 

45% 
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An opposite correlation is illustrated in the effect of the same 
films on the number of men who thought the Germans would, if vic¬ 
torious, '^try to control our country completely and force Americans 
to work as slaves/’ In this case a distinct negative correlation be¬ 
tween education and effect is observed: the film materially increased 
the proportion of grade school men expressing this point of view, 
but had much less effect on men with a high school education and 
no significant effect on college men. 

TABLE 8 


PERCENTAGES INDICATING BELIEF THAT GERMANS WOULD ENSLAVE 
AMERICANS IF VICTORIOUS 



Grade school 

men 

High school 
men 

College 

men 

Per rent for film group 

74% 

66% 

48% 

Per cent for control group 

54 

61 

46 

Difference (change) 

20% 

5% 

2% 

“Effectiveness Index*': 

4S% 

1S% 

4% 


The diversity among different opinion items in the relationship 
between effects and ability requires some exploration. In the dis¬ 
cussion that follows several factors which may contribute to the 
relationship will be analyzed. Some of these factors would tend to 
produce a positive correlation between effects and intellectual abil¬ 
ity ; others would produce negative correlations. As a consequence 
the overall relationship for an item would be expected to depend on 
the relative weights of the various factors. 

(1) Learning ability: As in the case of information items so also 
in the case of opinions we should expect that the men with higher 
intellectual ability should be able to learn the content of the films 
more readily than men of lower ability. This should be responsible 
in part for the positive relationship shown in Table 6. However, 
if learning ability were the only factor in operation this positive rela¬ 
tion would be even more pronounced and none of the individual 
items would show negative correlation between effects and intellec¬ 
tual ability. 

(2) Acceptance of the material: Regardless of a man’s ability to 
learn a new interpretation, he will not adopt it as his own unless he 
believes in it. He may learn what the film said but may neverthe¬ 
less consider what the film said to be incorrect. Hence his own 
opinion may be unchanged by what he has learned. If some of the 
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interpretations made by the films were not acceptable to intelligent 
men but were acceptable to those of lesser intelligence, the facto?’ of 
learning ability might be sufficiently offset by (he factor of accept¬ 
ance that a negative correlation would be obtained between intel¬ 
lectual ability and particular opinion changes produced by the films. 

Nonacceptance by more intelligent men of some of the inlia pret a- 
tions provided by the orientation films studied would seem quite 
likely since the films did not always involve a purely dispassionate 
presentation of a series of facts but instead were ofliai “slantetl” in 
the direction of parti(;ular points of view and particular interi)reta- 
tions of the facts. These interpretations were sometimes v’er\’ ex¬ 
plicitly made by the narrator and sometimes only im])li('d. In 
either case the complete documentation necessary to establish the 
validity of an interpretation was not always included, and an>one 
who recognized tliis fact and was conscious of tlie “slant"' of the 
films would be less prone to accept the interpretations uncriti(*ally. 
Hence, tlierc was a priori reason to expect that some ojiinion changes 
might be negatively correlated with intellectual ability despite the 
greater learning ability of the more intelligent. 

In order to obtain evidence for or against the operation of the 
“acceptance" factor in the present data it was devsired to utilize a 
measure of acceptance that was independent of the opinion changes 
producjcd by the films. The acceptability of an interpretation 
would be expected in general to be a function both of motivational 
factors such as emotional biases or predispositions and of rational 
analysis of the validity of the interpretation on tlie basis of available 
factual information. Of these two factors, the motivational and 
the rational, we would expect the heaviest weighting of motivational 
factors among the less intelligent and the heaviest weighting of the 
rational factors among the more intelligent. I.ess intelligent indi¬ 
viduals would be more apt to accept a new interpretation because 
it fitted in with their own preconception and wishes regardless of 
any rational consideration; or they would be more apt to cling with 
bull-headed stubbornness to their own emotionally determined opin¬ 
ion despite overwhelming rational evidence that is presented against 
their opinion. The more intelligent on the other hand, with their 
superior learning ability, their superior ability to draw valid con¬ 
clusions, their initial access to a greater number of relevant facts, 
would be more apt to accept or reject an interpretation on the basis 
of evidence and rational argument. 

Ideally, for a complete analysis of the “acceptance factor" as it 
applies to the present data, one would seek separate measures both 
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of the motivational factors and of those rational factors that deter¬ 
mine the actual validity of a given interpretation on the basis of the 
available evidence. Conceivably, the motivational, irrational fac¬ 
tors determining an opinion might be correlated with intellectual 
ability such that the less intelligent have an irrational bias in one 
direction while the more intelligent have an irrational bias in a dif¬ 
ferent direction. No such independent measure of the motivational 
factor was available in the orientation film studies. However, it 
seems likely that in the typical case the motivational factors would 
be much the same throughout the population and the critical corre¬ 
lation would be that between intellectual ability and the extent to 
whicli the motivational factors affected an individual’s opinion. 
That is, the more intelligent would be expected to have fewer irra¬ 
tional determinants of opinion rather than having different irrational 
determinants as compared with the less intelligent. Empliasis was 
therefore placed on getting a measure of the rational validity of an 
interpretation. 

It should be noted that if the expected relationship between intel¬ 
ligence, opinion change, and rational validity can be established it 
would have greater generality than relationships to particular mo¬ 
tivational factors. That is, we always expect those of greater intel¬ 
lectual ability to be more likely to accept an interpretation if it has 
greater rational validity, whereas to utilize any possible irrational 
biases that are held only by the more intelligent we must determine 
the nature of their bias in each case. 

Probably the best way to rate statements as to soundness of opin¬ 
ion or acceptability of the interpretation would be to determine the 
extent to which adherence to the opinion is correlated with a joint 
measure of intelligence and amount of knowledge of the relevant 
facts. Opinions that are positively correlated with such a measure 
represent ‘‘informed” opinions. They are interpretations that are 
held only for chance or motivational reasons among those who can¬ 
not make proper interpretations, but they are progressively more 
likely to be the view adopted by those in progressively better posi¬ 
tions to make the correct inference or the inference most likely cor¬ 
rect on the available evidence. The validity of interpretations 
showing a zero correlation with the joint measure on the other hand 
is somewhat indeterminant. In such a case it is ambiguous whether 
there is insufficient evidence for even the more intelligent to make 
a decision, whether emotional and rational determinants are acting 
in combinations that cancel or supplement each other’s effects, or 
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exactly what are the determinants of the opinion. Opinions nepja- 
tively correlated with intelligence ami relevant knowledge, ]iowe\er, 
are definitely * ^misinformed” opinions. They are opinions that 
are more likely to be held the less the person is io a position to make 
a valid inference from factual knowledge. 

In the analysis of the orientation film data il was not possjbh* to 
use a joint measure of intelligence and initial access to relevani facts 
since repetition of the fact-quiz Items was avoided by rest rising 
their inclusion to the '^after” questionnaires. In absence of a good 
joint measure of intelligence and relevant knowledge, a way of 
approximating this criterion for differentiating aci*(‘j)tal)]e and non- 
acceptablc interpretations is to differentiate the interpndivr state¬ 
ments in terms of the correlations ]>etwecn cducafiotutl level and the 
proportion endorsing each statemiait. In doing tliis w(‘ assume that 
the better educated men v. ill on the average bot h be b(‘t ti'i* informed 
and be better able, in view of their higlier average intcllig(‘nc{‘, to 
draw correct conclusions from the information they have available. 

Specifically, the assumption is that opinions expressed nith in¬ 
creasing frequency by successive!}" higher education groups will on 
the average be more likely to be correct tlian interpretations show¬ 
ing a zero or negative correlation with education. In line with this 
assumption, opinions may be classified according to their initial 
correlation with education in the control groups and the relationship 
between education and effects of the film (kdormined s('parat(*ly for 
each class of opinions. If the opinion is a ^ Valid” iriterjiretation— 
i.e., if its initial correlation with education is positive- - the l)righter 
men should show greater effects because of tlieir sup(‘rior l(\‘irning 
ability. If, on the other hand, the opinion is “invalid”-- negatively 
correlated with education—the better educated men will be less 
affected than will men with less schooling. 

It is apparent that the suggested procedure docs not segregate the 
opinions according to their “validity” independently of motivational 
factors. Where an opinion is held in the great majority among those 
of little schooling and held only infrequently among the bet ter edu¬ 
cated, we can be fairly sure that some motivational factor is influ¬ 
encing the beliefs of those of little schooling. Similarly, if endorse¬ 
ment of a particular interpretation is positively correlated with 
education we cannot be sure that this merely reflects the greater 
validity of the opinion and the greater ability of those who get fur¬ 
ther in school to arrive at valid interpretations. It could be that 
such a correlation merely reflects a particular irrational bias among 
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the better educated which is not shared by the lower intelligence 
groups. 

By itself, differences in the direction of the correlation between 
opinion and years of schooling achieved indicate differences in over¬ 
all predisposition—motivational and rational—to accept the inter¬ 
pretation represented by the opinion statement. However, the 
presumption is that tlie critical predisposing factor among those of 
higher education is the tendency to be guided by rational rather 
than by irrational factors. 

In carrying out the “acceptance^* analysis, only those opinion 
questions significantly affected by the films were used in order not 
to dilute the analysis with chance results. It \vas not feasible in 
this analysis to segregate the items according to whether the inter¬ 
pretations had been specifically made in the films or whether they 
had only been unstated implications of the film material (cf. p. 171f). 
However, it should be clear that the same factors that apply in the 
case of film-made interpretations also apply to interpretations not 
specifically mentioned in the films but which might possibly be 
made by the audience members as implications of the material pre¬ 
sented. In such cases it would still be expected that the acquisition 
of a new interpretation would be a function of initial access to rele¬ 
vant facts, ability to make valid inferences, relative contribution 
of emotional and rational considerations, and so forth. 

All opinion questions significantly affected by the “Why We 
Fight** films studied were sorted into three sets on the basis of their 
correlation between education and initial level of response in the 
control group. Tlie effect of the film for each of these three sets of 
items, selected on the basis of initial correlation with education, 
was then computed. The initial correlation with education for the 
three sets of items is shown below in terms of the average frequency 
of endorsement in the control group at each of four educational 
levels. The opinion was considered positively correlated if there 
was a significantly higher endorsement among college men than 
among grade school men; it was considered negatively correlated if 
the difference was significant in the opposite direction. 


OPINION ITEM SET INITIAL RESPONSE (PER CENT “fAVORABLE” 

{Initial correlation answers) at each education level 


with education) 

Grade school 

Some //. S. 

H. S. grad. 

College 

Positive (11 items) 

36.3 

47.4 

53.5 

63.3 

Zero (14 items) 

48.1 

48.9 

50.0 

48.6 

Negative (6 items) 

55.5 

45.2 

40.7 

34.0 
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When effects of the films in terms of the effectiveness index at each 
educational level were averaged separately for the opinion items in 
the three sets defined above according to the correlations between 
education and initial response, the results sh.own in the following 
table were obtained. 


TABLI: 

AVERAGE EFFECTS OF FILM AT FOITR EDTTrATIONAL LEVEI.S FOR OI’IMON 
ITEMS WITH POSITIVE, ZERO, AND NKfJATlVE (’OllKKLA'i IONS liKTWFE.N 
EDUCATION AND INITIAL LEVJ.l, ItESI’ONSK 


OPINION ITEM groups: avi:ka«;e effects of film fou f:dijc'ational 

suitGiioups (in terms c»f effectiveness index) 


{Correlation of education and 
initial level) 

Grade 

School 

Some 

//. *S. 

//. s 

Grid. 

College 

11 items with positive correlation 

% 

19.8 

/O 

21.7 

r* 

-0 

2i.r, 

C' 

/(' 

:m.9 

14 items with zero correlation 

17.4 

22.1 

24.4 

27.4 

G items with negative correlation 

17.7 

18.7 

17.2 

23.2 


It can be seen in the table above that there is a derinite trend for the 
effects to increase with education for those items which showed an 
initial positive correlation with education. Tlius, the efTc(;tivcness 
index rises from a value of about 20 per cent for grade school men 
to a value of about 35 per cent for college men in th(i (^nse of the 
eleven positively correlated opinion items. TJiis relationship is 
similar to but less marked than that, shown for information items 
(cf. p. 153). On the other hand, no consistent rise is found for the 
six items with negative initial correlation. 

More striking results on this point were obtained from the study 
of the delayed effects (nine weeks after the film showing) of “The 
Battle of Britain.” The analysis is based on items whi(;h showed 
significant effects at this time interval. The results are shown in 
Figure 5. (A detailed presentation of the results of this study will 
be found in Chapter 7.) 

(3) Audience-made interpretations from film content: A distinction 
was noted earlier between interpretations provided within the film 
content and interpretations or generalizations made by audience 
members themselves on the basis of material presented. Therefore, 
changes in audience opinions as a result of seeing a film involve a 
third factor in addition to those of learning and acceptance: namely, 
men's tendency to make interpretations or generalizations not made 
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live, zero and negative initial correlation with education. 
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explicitly in the film but inferred by the men from material pivi^ented 
by the film. 

The relation of intelligence to this tendency of audience inenibers 
to make their own interpretation would depend on the type of inter¬ 
pretation specified. The ability to make valid interpretations would 
in general be an increasing function of increasing intt‘iligen(*e. 
Thus, for valid interpretations made by the audience, the resultant 
of the factors of learning and acceptance would be givcai an addi¬ 
tional influence in the direction of a positive correiation with intelli¬ 
gence. This tendency would probably be accentuated in case of 
valid applications to highly dissimilar areas, wlicre prcsum-tbly it 
would be only the men in the higher intelligenc(‘ levels who would 
be able to make the application. In a purt'ly factual presentation, 
the making of valid interpretations by audience inemlK'rs would pre¬ 
sumably be the only way in which desired ojiinion (*!iang(*s would 
be produced. If acceptance were not a factor in (iet(*rinining such 
effects, the average correlation between inbtlectual ability and 
effects would be greaUr for opinions than for information because 
of the added influence of greater generalizing ability for thc‘ more 
intelligent. Thus, the average curves given above for opinion 
changes in the case of the “^^dly We Fight” filrtis might not be typ¬ 
ical of results that would be obtained from films enii)loying a purely 
factual presentation of such a character that any opinion changes 
effected would depend entirely on interpretations madf‘ by nuunbers 
of the audience. 

Invalid applications or generalizations from film material pre¬ 
sented would, on the other hand, be expected to bi^ /c.s.s frecjuently 
made by the more intelligent men than Iw the unintelligent, and 
this tendency might also be acccrituat(?d for the areas most dissimilar 
to those covered by the film. Howovin*, w ith a widci range of intel¬ 
ligence, invalid interpretations miglit in some cases be made more 
frequently by those of intermediate intelligence than by the least 
intelligent group, who might in some iiistamos be unable to make 
any generalizations w^hatever, even if they assimilatcid the relevant 
facts. For this reason, a reversal might be observed for the curve 
of intelligence versus effect of film on opinion statements represent¬ 
ing invalid applications of the material presented. 

It was not feasible in the present film studies to carry out a sys¬ 
tematic investigation of the kinds of effects just hypothesized be¬ 
cause it w-as found impossible to obtain consistent judgments for 
differentiating opinion items as to w^hether the interpretations they 
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represented were made by the film or had to be inferred by the audi¬ 
ence. Thus there was no clear-cut set of opinion items that could 
be used for the analysis of ^^audience-made^’ interpretations. How¬ 
ever, one opinion item on which significant effects were obtained 
had been deliberately designed by the experimenters for the purpose 
of testing the extent to which men generalized invalidly beyond the 
film content in their interpretations. This was the agree-disagree 
statement, '‘The English did as good a job as possible of holding out 
against the Japs at Singapore/’ included in the questionnaires used 
to test effects of “The Battle of Britain.” Nothing was mentioned 
in the film about British resistance at Singapore, and although the 
determined resistance of the British in defending England during 
the Blitz was played up, there was no direct interpretation by the 
film to suggest that such behavior was an invariable cliaractcristic 
of the British. The effects of the film (combined results for the two 
camps where it was studied) are shown in the table below. 

TABLE 10 


PERCENTAGES AT EACH EDUCATIONAL LEVEL WHO AGREED WITH 
STATEMENT, “TUE ENGLISH DID AS GOOD A JOB AS POSSIBLE OF 
HOLDING OUT AGAINST THE JAPS AT SINGAPORE.” 



Grade School 

Some H. S. 

H. S, Grad. 

College 

Control group: 

68% 

52% 

43% 

28% 

Film group: 

68 

62 

48 

32 

Difference: 

0% 

10% 


4% 

“Effectiveness index” 

0% 

Sl% 

97o 

e% 


It is seen that the effects of the film on this audience-made inter¬ 
pretation are less for the higher education groups than for the “some 
high school” group. But the effect is also absent in the case of the 
lowest education group, suggesting the “curvilinear” type of rela¬ 
tionship mentioned above as a possibility with a wide range of in¬ 
tellectual ability. 

(4) Stability of opinion: A fourth factor to consider in analyzing 
the relationship between intellectual ability and magnitude of 
change in opinion is the relative stability of opinions in the various 
educational subgroups. For example, the fact that brighter men 
showed little superiority to the less bright in terms of opinion change 
but were considerably superior in learning factual material may be 
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due in part to a greater stability of opinion among the brigliter men. 
Greater stability might be expected among brigliter meri on the 
assumption that they already have considered rele\ ant facts and 
have a definite opinion on the subject. The less intelligent men, 
on the other hand, might be more likely ne\t‘r to have considered 
the subject and to have no real opinion one way or the other. Thus 
the film might not alter the well crystallized opinions of tlie brigliter 
men, but would provide the less bright with an opinion for the first 
time. 

The simplest method of analysis is to compare the per cent of ru*n 
in each educational group who give tiie same answers on suc('(‘ssive 
administrations of the questionnaire. Data were available from 
the “Battle of Britain” study to determine consistency at two time 
intervals—one for a period of two weeks and t he ot lua- of nine weeks. 
To determine stability of opinion independent of the (‘ITect- of the 
films the control groups were used in the analysis. The percentages 
of the men in each educational group who gave the same answ(‘r to 
the opinion items after a short (2 w^eek) and a long (t) week; t ime in¬ 
terval are depicted in Figure 6. 



Figure 6. Stability of opinion among men of various educational levels. 


These results indicate that at both the two-week and the nine- 
Aveek interval there is a slight positive correlation between educa- 
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tional level and amount of consistency.^ This trend held for 16 of 
the 21 opinion items used in the questionnaire. The correlation is 
primarily noteworthy however because of the fact that it is not more 
marked; as compared witli the consistency shown by the more in¬ 
telligent men, the degree of consistency for those of lower ability is 
surprising !y good. 

The other interesting point brought out by the chart is the com¬ 
parative stability of opinion during the nine-week as compared with 
that during the two-week interval. Obtained changes in responses 
are du(? not only to real changes in opinion but also due to the unre¬ 
liability of the measuring instrument. It seems reasonable to 
assume that this unreliability is the same for the two time intervals 
and consequently that the decrease in consistcru^y at the long-time 
interval as compared with that at the short-time interval is indica¬ 
tive of real change in opinion. The results indicate however that 
these variations in consistency" are small and not substantially dif¬ 
ferent for the various educational groups. 

The present results then show surprisingly little difTercnce be¬ 
tween the high and low intelligence groups in the consistency with 
which they hold their opinions over time intervals varying from 
two weeks to over two months. 

Several factors have been discussed as bearing on the relationship 
of intellectual ability to opinion changes. The factor emerging 
most clearly from the present data is that of “acceptance.” It is 
apparent from the results obtained that in the opinion areas studied 
some items of opinion are initially subscribed to more frequently by 
the brighter men t han by the less intelligent, and that for these items 
film effects also tend to be greater among the more intelligent men. 
But other opinions show the reverse correlation with intellectual 
ability, and for such items the positive correlation between intelli¬ 
gence and amount of change produced by the film is not found. 
These findings may be interpreted by describing the initial correla¬ 
tion between intelligence and opinion held as a measure of “validity” 
of opinion and advancing the proposition that valid interpretations 

‘The amount of consistency is of course affected by initial level of opinion (i.e., 
opinions which arc held by a high proportion of the men are more limited in the amount 
of change than those held by a smaller proportion of the men). In the case of the 
present study, however, the initial level of opinion was substantially the same for the 
diiferent educational groups. Furthermore, an analysis of consistency for the high 
and low education groups on items of varying initial frequency shovred that at each 
frequency level there was a constant superiority of the high education group in con¬ 
sistency. 
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will be accepted more readily by the intelligent but invalid ones 
more readily by the less intelligent than by the more intelligent. 

Of the other two factors considered, that of the presumed greater 
ability of the more intelligent to draw conclusions from evidence 
presented does not emerge as clearly differentiable in the present 
data from the factor of acceptance. Analysis in terms of the third 
factor, stability of opinion, suggests that groups of differing ability 
are not sufficiently different in amount of stability ('xhihited to 
account for the tendency of some items to show a zero or negative 
correlation with education. 




PART II 

STUDIES EMPLOYING CONTROLLED VARIATION 




INTRODUCTION TO PART II 


I N THE general introduction to this volume a distinction was made 
between two major classes of film research. The distinction 
was between purely evaluative studies on the one hand, and studies 
employing controlled variation on the other. The st.udic^s reported 
thus far in this volume were designed primarily for evaluative pur¬ 
poses. In such studies the generality of results is limib'd because 
they are tied to specific film content, so that statements of efferds 
are in terms of the effect of a comple.x pre.scntation in which many 
factors help determine the result but the contribution of any one 
factor is not singled out. A partial e.xception to tins law in the 
analyses, reported in Chapter 6, of the relation of intellectual ability 
to the effects of films. 

In the studies reported in the three following chapters an attempt 
is made to obtain findings having a greater degree of gcniTalizaliihty. 
The method used is that of systematically varying certain specified 
factors while other factors are controlled. This makes it possi le 
to determine the effectiveness of the particular factors varied. As 
pointed out in Chapter 1, one’s confidence in the probable validity 
of generalized findings about the effect of a factor is increa.scd by 
having selected for study factom which are critical in terms of theo- 
reticaF formulation. The reason for this lies in part in the fact, that 
the underlying theoretical basis is usually already grounc e in a 
series of observations in varied contexts so that there is reason in 
advance to expect that the factor studied will lie important in a 
variety of situations rather than specific to the particular conditions 

The studies to be reported in Chapters 7,8, and 9 furnish examples 
of studies in which the method of controlled variation was used and 
where, in addition, the factors varied were selected partly m terms 
of theoretical considerations. They thus approach more nearly 
than do the evaluative studies previously de.scribed the kind of re- 
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search that is required as a basis for developing a body of principles 
which will permit valid generalizations concerning the influence of 
various factors in determining film effectiveness which are more in¬ 
dependent of specific content. 

The desirable property of generalizability of findings does not, of 
course, follow automatically simply because the effects of varying a 
specific factor of theoretical interest have been carefully studied in 
a particular context. As suggested in Chapter 1, it is unlikely that 
with the complexity of factors operating in film communication 
there would be many empirical generalizations which would hold 
without qualification for all educational films, all audiences, and all 
conditions of utilization. Rather, variables would be expected to 
interact in such a way that the most exact and most useful empirical 
generalizations would emerge as a series of principles rather than a 
single principle. Such a series of principles would designate how 
the effects of one variable are modified by other important variables 
operating in the situation. For this reason in the studies reported 
in the following chapters several important variable factors are 
studied in combination instead of confining the experimental obser¬ 
vations to the effect of a single factor. Three studies are described: 

Chapter 7 deals with the effects of a film presentation as a function 
of lapse of time. The film used was ‘^The Battle of Britain,'^ which 
was used also in a purely evaluative study of the film’s immediate 
effects, described in Chapter 2. The analysis described in Chapter 
7 represents an extension of the evaluation to include effects of the 
film after a lapse of time. But the new data, comparing effects ob¬ 
tained at two time intervals, also have general scientific rather than 
merely evaluative implications. Thus conclusions as to the relative 
magnitude of effects of a film after a long as compared with a short 
interval of time would be expected to have some intrinsic general¬ 
izability. The factor of lapse of time can in a sense be considered 
an external variable, ‘^manipulated” experimentally by controlling 
lapse of time before application of the measuring instrument. 

In the experiment reported in Chapter 8, the principal variables 
analyzed were “content” variables. In such studies, where the 
effects of different kinds of presentations are studied, it is usually 
necessary to have two or more controlled versions of the presenta¬ 
tion with the same general objective. In the study reported in 
Chapter 8, alternative ways of presenting a particular orientation 
“message” were compared in effectiveness. Transcriptions instead 
of films were used to present the material, mainly because of the 
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greater ease of preparing alternative versions. The experimental 
analysis reported in Chapter 8 deals with variations in the kind of 
argument presented, and studies the effect of presenting ''both 
sides” versus presenting only “one side” in clutiiging rpinions on a 
controversial subject. The analysis is made in relation to the popu¬ 
lation variable of initial opinion on Ihe topic presented by the 
transcription. 

Chapter 9 reports a study of the effect on factual learning of vari¬ 
ations in the content of a film strip. The difference invol^’e(^ the 
inclusion or noninclusion of a section of the film strip during which 
the audience rehearsed the material presented. In terms of the 
classification of kinds of variables as given in Cliapter 1, this dif¬ 
ference in the construction of the film strip, allowing for rehearsal, 
is a “content” or “film” variable from the standpoint of the film 
producer. However, it could also be considered as an “external” 
or procedural variable by the utilizer of film products. An addi¬ 
tional aspect of this experiment was an analysis in terms of a second 
“external” variable—motivation in relation to tJic variation in the 
film strip’s content. The motivational factor is classified as an addi¬ 
tional “external” variable in this instance because the variation was 
explicitly introduced by manipulation of the procedures used. 

In each of these three studies the results are analyzed as a function 
of the additional population variable of general intelligence, as 
measured either by the level of schooling that the men in the audi¬ 
ence had attained, or by their AGCT scores. Thus in these studies 
the joint effects of experimentally manipulated variables and a sta¬ 
tistically controlled variable are studied in combination. 



CHAPTER 7 


SHORT-TIME AND LONG-TIME EFFECTS 
OF AN ORIENTATION FILM 


I N CONNECTION with the use of the orientation films, the question 
arose as to how well the effects of the films were retained over a 
long period of time. The practical significance of this question lay 
in judging the need for later supplementary material covering the 
same ground as the films. In the experiments with orientation films 
presented earlier, the effects were determined at time intervals rang¬ 
ing from four to seven days after the film showings. In the present 
study, effects were determined at two time intervals after the film 
showing, one at five days and another at nine weeks. The primary 
objective of the study was to discover the extent to which the “short- 
time^’ (five-day) effects endure, as evidenced by the extent to which 
they were still present after a nine-week interval had elapsed. 

The phrasing of the practical question to be answered by the study 
carries the implication that a decrement in effects is to be expected 
after a lapse of time. A more general question is to ask what is the 
influence of passage of time on the effects produced by the film. 
From this standpoint one need not anticipate only decrements with 
time; ratlier, in some cases the effect of time may be to enhance the 
initial effects of the film. Thus, some of the effects of the film may 
be “sleepers'’ that do not occur immediately but require a lapse of 
time before the full effect is evidenced. It should be realized, of 
course, that in making a controlled-variation study of the influence 
of time, it is not time per se that is the variable under study but 
rather the events which occur during the lapse of time. 

The film used in this study was “The Battle of Britain." This 
film was chosen partly because its initial effects, as determined from 
a previous study, were relatively large, providing a better base for 
measuring retention than would be the case with a film having small 
initial effects. The sample used in this study to determine the 
short-term effects of the film has already been included as part of 

18 B 
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the total sample in the presentation of the main effects of “The 
Battle of Britain” in Chapter 2. 

The before-after experimental design was used. The “before” 
questionnaire was given to ten Infantry Replac.M-ont T -iiining com¬ 
panies during the first week of the study (April 11M3). DuriTig the 
second week, the film was shown to five of the ten companies. Tl)(‘ 
other five companies were controls and did not see tlie film during 
the study. Five days after the film showings, three of t Ik' film conw 
panies and three of the control companies were gi\(‘n th(‘ “after” 
questionnaire. These six companies were used to dcteiiiiine the 
short-time effects of the film. The remaining four companies i^two 
controls and two experimental) were used nine w(‘eks aftc'r the film 
showings to determine the long-tivie effects of the film. A nine- 
week interval was used because it w^as the longest ])eriod during 
which the companies would retain the same i)(‘rsonnel. The experi¬ 
mental design is outlined below: 


WEEK OF STUDY BIIORT-TIME GROUPS I.()N(i-TIME (1 HOC I S 



Experimental 

Control 

Experimcntnl 

Cojilfol 


(3 companies) 

(3 companies) 

{2 companies) 

companies) 

First week 

“Before’* 

“Before” 

“B(‘fore” 

“Before” 


questionnaire 

quest,ionnairo 

questionnaire 

(luestionnaire 

Second week 

Film showing 


Film showing 


Third week 

“After” 

“After” 



questionnaire 

questionnaire 



Eleventh week 



“After” 

“After” 




(luestionnaire 

(}uestioniiaire 


It will be observed in the experimental design tliat the same sam¬ 
ple of men was not used at the two different timt^s after the film. A 
design involving a short-time and long-time measure on tlie same 
men was avoided on the grounds that the first “after” measure 
might affect the results obtained on the second. It will also l)e ob¬ 
served that more men were used in the sliort-tiine measurement of 
effects than the long-time measurement. The reason for this w^as 
that an incidental purpose of the study was to make a moi e detailed 
analysis of the short-time effects of the film tlian was possible with 
the after-only procedure that had been used at the first camp at 
which “Tlie Battle of Britain” had been studied. To get a sizable 
number of cases for this analysis, the greater num})er of men were 
concentrated in the short-time measurement. 
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After the equating of the film and control groups, the resultant 
samples were 900 for the short-time effects (450 film and 450 con¬ 
trol) and 500 for the long-time effects (250 film and 250 control). 

Results with Fact-Quiz Items 

The results for the ten fact-quiz items (which w^ere included only 
in the '‘after’’ questionnaire) are shown in Table 1. The items in 
the table are arranged in descending order of magnitude of short- 
time effect. 

It can be seen in Table 1 that all of the items showed a decrement 
with passage of time except some of the items with very small short- 
time effects. The long-time mean score on the fact quiz w^as slightly 
less than lialf as great as that obtained in the short-time measure¬ 
ment. Thus retention w^as about 50 per cent after nine weeks. If 
the results in Table I are recomputed excluding the last three items, 
where the obtained "effects” are of questionable reliability, the 
means are 29.7 per cent and 12.9 per cent for short-time and long¬ 
time effects, respectively, giving a retention value of 12.9 divided 
by 29.7 or 43 per cent. 

Results with Opinion Items 

In contrast with the foregoing findings for fact-quiz items, the 
results for opinion items did not show an overall decrement during 
the interval of nine weeks. Instead, some items showed the ex¬ 
pected decrement while others showed reliable increments, with a 
mean effect that w^as slightly greater for the long-time measurement 
than for the short-time. For the entire group of opinion items used 
in the after questionnaire, the range w^as from a decrement of —17% 
to an increment of +14%, wdth a mean of +1.9%.^ The variance 
of the differences between the short-time and the long-time “effects” 
was 40.3%. By contrast, w+en the groups were compared before 
the film showing, the range of the second-order differences w as only 
from —7% to +7%, wdth a variance of 14.6%. 

Comparison of Short-Time and Long-Time Effects on Individual 

Opinion Items Showing a Reliable Effect at Either Time Interval 

The foregoing comparisons were based upon all opinion items in¬ 
cluded in the questionnaire and therefore included many items for 
which no reliable effect of the film was demonstrated. Of special 

' This included all opinion items except those involving ranking of enemy and allied 
strength and two questions about branch of service that could not be scored individually. 
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TABLE 1 

Short-Time and Long-Time Effects of “The Battle ok Britain'’ on 
Fact-Quiz Questions 

difference 

FACT-QUIZ ITEM SHORT-TIME LONG-TIME 7ftinuS 


Control 

Film 

Diff. 

Control 

Film 

Dijf. 

short-time) 

1. RAF not destroyed on 
ground beeause kept 
planes at edge of fields 

23% 

80% 

57% 

21 

53% 

32% 


2. First targets of Luft¬ 
waffe were ports and 
ships 

13 

58 

A5 

13 

20 


-38 

3. Luftwaffe ten times as 
large as the RAF 

24 

56 

S2 

19 

33 

H 

-18 

4. Nazi plan was to de¬ 
stroy RAF, then in¬ 
vade England 

30 

58 

28 

26 

40 

14 

-14 

5. British Navy could not 
oiieratc in channel be¬ 
cause of danger of air 
attacks 

41 

60 

19 

37 

44 

1 

7 

-12 

6. After fall of France 
British could equip 
only one modern divi¬ 
sion 

5 

21 

16 

3 

8 

6 

-11 

7. Famous statement, 
“Never . . . was so 
much owed by so many 
to so few” referred to 
the RAF 

23 

34 

11 

17 

28 

11 

0 

8. Gocring the head of 
the German Air Force 

58 

65 

7 

51 

58 

7 

0 

9. “Luftwaffe” the name 
of the German Air 
Force 

66 

72 

6 

65 

70 

6 

-1 

10. Germans lost about 
2000 planes in the Bat¬ 
tle of Britain 

49 

54 

6 

49 

58 

9 

+4 

Mean 

33.2% 

55.8% 

ss.e% 

30.1% 

41.2% 

n.JJo 

-11.5% 
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TABLE 2 

Short-Time and Long-Time Effects op “The Battle of Britain” on 
Significantly Affected Opinion Questions 


difference 

short-time J.ONG-TIME {Long-time 

minus 


Content of nqnnion item 

Control 

Film 

Dijf. 

Control 

Film 

Diff. 

short-time) 

1. RAF gave Nazis first 
real defeat 

21% 

45% 

u% 

20% 

27% 

7% 

-17% 

2. RAF most important 
in preventing German 
conquest of England 

54 

78 

u 

46 

69 

S3 

-1 

3. Nazi invasion attempt 
failed beoauso of de¬ 
termined resistance of 
British 

51 

71 

so 

54 

68 

14 

-6 

4. Battle of Britain was a 
real invasion attempt 

32 

46 


30 

40 

10 

».4 

5. England’s refusal to 
surrender saved IJ.S. 
cities from bombing 

62 

74 

IS 

67 

74 

7 

-6 

6. RAF has done about 
the best job of fighting 
in the war 

49 

60 

11 

42 

45 

3 

-8 

7. British more demo¬ 
cratic than before Bat¬ 
tle of Britain 

55 

65 

10 j 

59 

62 

3 

-7 

8. American w'orkers in 
war plants should not 
w^ork longer hours 

48 

52 

4 

42 

64 

IS 

8 

9. America and Allies can 
still lose the war 
(disagree) 

34 

37 

s 

35 

48 

13 

10 

10. We wmuld be fighting 
on American soil if 
Britain had not held 
off Nazis 

52 

55 

s 

50 

62 

IS 

9 

11. British are doing their 
fair share of the fight¬ 
ing 

71 

73 

s 

61 

77 

16 

14 

12. Better just to defend 
U.S. rather than going 
overseas to fight 

83 

84 

1 

79 

90 

11 

10 
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TABLE 2 (Continued) 


DlFIKUHNt’E 

siioRT-TiME LUX -ti ME (Lofig-H me 


Content of o^nnion item 

Control 

Film 

Diff. 

Control 

Film 

Diff. 

numis 

short-time) 

13. If England had been 
conquered the U.S. 
would have been at- 




! 




tacked next 

14. The war will probably 
end in less than one 

23% 

24% 

n 1 

] 

1 

32% 



year 

15. The British not to 
blame for America’s 
having to get into the 

11 

10 

-1 

12 

22 

10 

11 

war 

56 

54 


41 

55 

n 

13 

Mean 

46.8% 

55.2% 


44.2% 

55.0% 

io.s% 

2.4% 


interest are the items which individually exhibited reliable effects 
of the film. In Table 2 the results at th(‘ two time intervals are 
shown for the 15 opinion items for which a reliable effect was ob¬ 
tained at either or both of the two time intervals. 

The criterion of reliability used for the s(^lection of items in Table 
2 required a 10 per cent difference between film and control after the 
film showing. In terms of the empirical distributions of film-minus- 
control differences before the film, a difference of 10 pei* (*ent was 
beyond the 1 per cent level of confidence at either time interval. 
(The standard deviation of the distributions of '‘before^^ differences 
between film and control were 2,7 per cent and 3.5 p(a* c(mt, respet;- 
tively, for the short-time and long-time groups.) In the table the 
content is indicated for each of the 15 items, as well as the film and 
control percentages for eacli item at each time interval. 1'lie items 
are arranged in descending order of magnitude of short-lime effect. 

As can be seen from Table 2 the average for the 15 items was 
about the same for short-time and long-time effects, witli a slight 
advantage (2.4 per cent) in favor of the long-time effects. How¬ 
ever, Table 2 brings out clearly the fact that the near equality of 
the averages is a balance of some effects that were larger in the 
short-time measurement and others that were larger in the long-time 
measurement rather than approximate equality of individual effects 
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at the two time intervals. This trend is perhaps somewhat exag¬ 
gerated in Table 2 owing to the selection of effects that met the cri¬ 
terion of 10 per cent at either time interval. Thus borderline in¬ 
stances that just barely met the criterion at only one of the time 
intervals would be expected to regress somewhat in a replication of 
the experiment. 

These findings are of considerable significance both from the 
standpoint of methodology of research on educational films and 
from the standpoint of theory as to the effects of educational pro¬ 
grams on attitudes. Methodologically, they raise the problem as 
to the point in time at which effects of a film or other educational 
device are to be measured. From the standpoint of theory they 
raise the possibility of ^^sleeper” effects in the case of opinions and 
the implications of such effects for theory of attitude or opinion 
changes. From the standpoint either of educational film research 
or of the use of educational films it would be very desirable to know 
how generally this finding holds for documentary films of this type 
and also to know what factors determine whether the effects wdll 
show a loss or a gain with time. Unfortunately, studies of long¬ 
time effects were not made on any of the other orientation films, so 
no evidence can be given as to the generality of the results. 

An analogy may be drawm between the findings reported here and 
the finding in studies of retention that “substance’^ is better retained 
than verbatim learning.^ Thus the general ideas in a passage of 
verbal material are retained with little loss over periods in which 
memory for the actual wording has dropped markedly. In the 
present study retention for opinions—which correspond to the sub¬ 
stance—averaged better than 100 per cent whereas memory for de¬ 
tailed facts dropped to only half of its initial value. 

However, this analogy is somewhat superficial in view of the fact 
that the average for opinions w^as a mixture of some gains and some 
losses on particular items of “substance” (if opinions can be regarded 
as “substance”). In this connection it may be pointed out that 
another familiar phenomenon in learning studies—the phenomenon 
of “reminiscence,” in which more rather than less of the original 
content is recalled after a lapse of time—is more frequently found 
in the case of substance material than in the case of detailed verbal 


* Gofer, C. N. “A Comparison of Logical and Verbatim Learning of Prose Pas¬ 
sages of Different Lengths.*' Amer. J. Psychol.^ 1941, 54t 1-20. 
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content.® Thus the present results may be regarded as a mixture 
of the greater retention of general ideas plus “reminiscence’' for 
part of the material. 

One hypothesis as to the source of the “sleept*r” elTef ts involving 
a purely methodological artifact was checked but was not supported 
by the data. This hypothesis was tbnf the before-after procedure 
may cause a “consistency reaction" which would o(*cur when tlie 
two questionnaires are close together in time but wliich would not 
be present for two questionnaires 'Separated by an inter^'al as long 
as eleven weeks. The possibility of a “consistency reaction" is dis¬ 
cussed in Appendix C along with other methodological aspects of 
the before-after procedure. The effect of the “consistcaicy reac¬ 
tion," if present, would be a tendency for the respondent, having 
given a particular answer to a question on one occasion, to give the 
same answer when questioned in a similar context a short time later. 
Hence the true magnitude of the change effected by the film would 
not be revealed at the short-time interval. Since some of the ques¬ 
tions in the present study w^ere asked only in the “after" question¬ 
naire and others both before and after, it was possible to check 
whether after-only questions show the normal forgetting decrement 
with time and only the before-after questions show an increment. 
This finding would be expected if the “consistency reaction" were 
reduced where an ll-w^ek interval is allowed between before and 
after tests. 

However, no significant relation was found between whether the 
question was an after-only or a before-after question and whether it 
showed a decTement or an increment with time. In Table 2 the 
after-only questions wxre numbers 2, 7, 8, 11, 14, and 15. Of these 
six after-only items, it can be seen that two showed a decrement and 
four showed an increment in effects as a function of time. Of the 
remaining nine questions, asked both before and after, five showed 
a decrement and four showed an increment. Thus while the hypo¬ 
thetical “consistency reaction" may have functioned to some extent 
to reduce the size of the decrement, the data do not at all support it 
as the factor responsible for the delayed or augmented effects. As 
can be seen in Table 3 the results are in the opposite direction from 
the prediction of the consistency hypothesis. (The apparent differ¬ 
ence in retention of the after-only items is not significant.) 

* English, H. B., Wellborn, E. L., and Killian, C. D. ''Studies in Substance Memo¬ 
rization.'' J. gen. Psychol., 1934, 11, 233-60. See also Buxton, C. E. “ ‘ Reminiscence’ 
in the Studies of Professor English and His Associates.” Psychol. Rev., 1942, 4^, 
494-504. 
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TABLE 3 

Mean Efftsct (Film % minus Control %) 

Shorlriime Long-time 

For six after-only items 6.2% 12.5% 

For nine before-after items 9.9 9.7 


Relation of the Effects to Educational Level 

Further information about the nature of the effects is obtained 
from the analysis of short-time and lonj;-timc changes among men 
of differing education. Analysis by education is partitmlarly sig¬ 
nificant for the reason given in Chapter 6—namely, that opinions 
positively correlated with education may be considered as “in¬ 
formed’^ opinions—as “more valid” interpretations of the available 
facts. 

Using the correlation of initial responses with education as the 
criterion of “validity” of opinion three sets of opinion items may be 
distinguished: (1) those with positive correlation, (2) those with no 
correlation, (3) those with negative correlation. A fourth kind of 
item may also be considered: the factual items—on which positive 
correlation is also generally present. 

For purposes of the separate analysis of these different kinds of 
items the decision as to whether positive or negative correlation 
with education was present was based on wdiether the lowest and 
highest education groups differed significantly in a positive or nega¬ 
tive direction. If this difference was not significant the correlation 
was considered “zero.” In Figure 1, results are presented for the 
four sets of items, showing the average initial level of opinion in dif¬ 
ferent education groups, i.e., the correlation of the opinion with 
education, and showing the changes in opinion as a function of edu¬ 
cation in both the short-time group and the long-time group. The 
changes due to the film are presented in terms of the “effectiveness 
index” to take account of differences in initial level among the dif¬ 
ferent educational groups. 

Two interesting relationships are revealed in Figure 1. The first 
is that responses initially positively correlated with education show 
effects of the film that are positively correlated with education, 
whereas responses with no significant initial correlation or with 
negative correlation tend to show effects that are either poorly cor¬ 
related or negatively correlated with education. This is in accord 
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EDUC. 

M 


INITIAL CORRELATION 
GS SHS HSG C 

134 2 50 182 154 


EFFECT OF FILM 

AFTER ONE WEEK AFTER NINE WEEKS 
GS SHS HSG C _GS SHS HSG C 

*0 139 109 9.- 44 gi 42 


FACTUAL 

INFORMATION 

(7 ITCMS) 


POSITIVE 

CORRELATION 

OPINIONS 


(6 ITEMS) 


33.9 




MEAN= 39.3 



21.6 220 ?r3 

MEAN- 23.5 


ni I 

' l.’n (71 

MEAN= 15.4 



5 5 276 41.2 26 2 

MEAN^ 25 ! 


"ZERO" 

CORRELATION 

OPINIONS 


(5 ITEMS) 



NEGATIVE 

CORRELATION 

OPINIONS 


(4 ITEMS) 


4I.B 



Figure 1. Mean initial levels and effectiveness indices for four sets of items for each 
of four education groups. 
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with the findings reported in Chapter 6, and it will be noted that the 
relationsliip is present at both time intervals. The seeond relation¬ 
ship revealed b}^ the figure is that the more negatively correlated 
tlie response witli education initially the more likely it is to show a 
“sleeper” effect (a gain with lapse of time). This is most easily 
seen in the mean effects for the group as a whole, in which a marked 
deciement with time is obtained for fact-ejuiz items, while a definite 
gain with time is found for opinion items having a significant nega¬ 
tive correlation initially. The increments for initially negatively 
correlated items are particularly notable among men with less edu¬ 
cation. 

These observations suggest that perhaps the “sleeper” effects are 
found only for “uninformed” opinions and mainly among the less 
well educated. But a separate analysis of those items showing gains 
with time-' i.e., items 8 through 15 in Table 2—reveals that some 
are positively and some negatively correlated with education ini¬ 
tially and that the distribution of gains with time among the differ¬ 
ent educational groups depends on the sign of this initial (sonelation. 
This analysis is shown in Table 4 in wliieh the eight items are sub¬ 
divided into two groups of four each in vhich the curve of initial 
level with education was ascending (positively correlated) for one 
set of four and descending (negatively correlated) for the other set 
of four. These correspond to “informed” and “uninformed” opin¬ 
ions, respectively, in terms of the initial opinions of the diffcirent 
educational groups. 

Here it is apparent that the “sleeper” effects wei e confined neither 
to uninformed opinions nor to the less well educated. Cains were 
obtained among all educational groups, but tlie magnitude of the 
gains with time was larger among the better educated for items ini¬ 
tially positively correlated wutli education and larger for the less 
well educated for items initially negatively correlated wuth educa¬ 
tion. In other words, for all items on which increments w^ere found, 
the “valid” interpretations or “informed” opinions showed greatest 
increments with time among tlie better educated, whereas the “in¬ 
valid” interpretations or “uninformed opinions” showed greater 
increments with time among the less well educated. 

Tliese results suggest the hypothesis that “sleeper” effects arc ob¬ 
tained among individuals already 'predisposed to accept an opinion 
but wiio have not yet accepted it. According to this hypothesis, a 
person soon “forgets” the ideas he has learned which are not con¬ 
sonant with his predispositions, but that he retains without loss or 
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even with an increment those ideas consonant with his predisposi¬ 
tions. Thus if an opinion is posilively correlnted Avitli education, 
we can surmise that the better educated ai*e predisposed to accept 
it the factors leading to most better educated men’s accepting the 
opinion should also be at work as predisposing factors affecting 
those better educated men who do not yet accept it. Conversely, 
an opinion that is negativelj'^ correlated with education indicates 
that the less well educated are predisposed to accept the opinion. 

TABLE 4 

Short-Time and Long-Time Mean Effec’tiveness Index of Items Sikjwino 
Gains with Time, i$y Education, for the Four “Informed” and the 
Four “Uninformed” Opinions 




short-time 

LONG-TIME 

DIFFERENCE 


Education 

Av. 

Av. 

Av. 

Av. 

Lontj-time 



initial 

effeclivvness initial 

effectiveness niimts 



level 

irulcx 

level 

index 

short time 



{Percentage) 


{Percentage) 

effvetweness 







index 


GS 

52.5 

17.9 

51.2 

10.0 

-1.9 

** Informed” 

SHS 

03.0 

3.S 

51.8 

8 , k 0 

30.4 

Opinions 






— 


HS 

68.5 

0.0 

60.5 

81.2 

,-1 

CO 


Coll. 

73.8 

-6.8 

01 2 

SS.O 

44.4 


GS 

43.0 

0.9 

40.5 

24.8 

23.9 


SIIS 

34.0 

-8.2 

31.8 

20.6 

28.7 

“Uninformed” 






— 

Opinions 

HS 

23.5 

8.8 

25.2 

12.8 

4.0 


Coll. 

17,8 

6.1 

21.5 

7.0 

1.9 









Of course in most cases an opinion positively correlated with educa¬ 
tion will have its counterpart that is negatively correlated. Thus, 
since belief that Britain was to blame for our entering the war was 
negatively correlated with education, belief that Britain was not to 
blame was positively correlated with education. In most cases, 
therefore, of a sizable correlation of opinion with education, we can 
say that the better educated are predisposed in one direction and 
the less well educated are predisposed in the other. 
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It is worth pointing out that education is onij’^ one of the possible 
indices of predisposition. Ideally one wuuld get a multiple regres¬ 
sion based on all the important factors associated with a particular 
opinion. On the basis of a combination of predisposing factors one 
could then more exactly segregate the total population into fairly 
homogeneous subgroups that should be predisposed to think alike 
because of tlie common influences that mold opinion. Such a segre¬ 
gation was not feasible in the present instance but an anabasis to 
test the implication of the predisposition hypothesis was made using 
education as tiie basis for subdividing the sample into subsamples 
which were homogeneous with respect to this one variable and all 
of its associated predisposing factors. In view of the findings re¬ 
ported at the outset of Chapter 6, it seems likely that education 
would be the best single variable to use in analyzing the present 
data. 

The logic of the analysis to test the predisposition hypothesis was 
as fc/llows: th(j initial inaid of opinion was examined for each of the 
four educational subgroups on each of the 15 opinion iiems that 
were significantly alTected (shown in Table 2). Where an opinion 
is positively correlaU'd witli education wo expect the opinion gener¬ 
ally to be in the minority among the less well educated and in the 
majority among the well educated, and conversely for negatively 
corr(‘lat.(‘(l opinions. In line with this, the degree of predisposition 
of a particular educational subgroup with respect to a particular 
opinion was regardcci as being a function of the degree to wliich that 
opinion was held by the members of that subgroup. Efi’ecls w^ere 
therefore analyzed for eacJi subgroup, on eatfli of the 15 opinions, as 
a function of the initial degree of acceptaruje indicated by the con¬ 
trol findings. 

Spe(;ifically, tlie analysis consisted of breaking down the control- 
group results into sixty (15 X 4) subperceniages, one each for the 
responses of each of tlie four educational groups on eacJi of the 15 
items in Table 2. The effects of the film, short-time and long-time, 
were then analyzed as a function of the degree of initial acceptance 
—defined as percrcaitage choosing the response in each of the 00 ini¬ 
tial-acceptance levels in the total arra}". According to the hj^pothe- 
sis, an opinion wiiich is very infrequent in a particular educational 
subgroup is one which that group is predisposed against whereas an 
opinion held by the great majority of the subgroup is one toward 
wdiich they are predisposed. Accordingly, opinions should show 
decrements or increments corresponding to the direction of the pre- 
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disposition during the lapsed time after seeing the film. The total 
array of 60 initiai percentages, derived from tlie control findings of 
the four educational groups’ responses to the lo items, can lie ranked 
from the highest percentages—indicating the ooinions initially most 
strongly held by a subgroup- to the lowest peic-ntages - indicating 
the opinion initially most strongly opp<»sed by any of the siil)groups. 
According to the hypothesis there sliould be, corresponding lo t his 
ranking of “predisposition,'' a trend in elTects sucli that incn'inents 
in effects with lapse of time are found associatc^d with items ranking 
high in initial acceptance and decrenu‘nts an^ found associated with 
items ranking low in initial accc^ptaiuv. 

The results in general confirmed the hypotli(‘sis. A trtaid toward 
being affected by the film if predisnosed did not show up clearly in 
tlie short-time results, but it was (juiti: aiipaivnt in llu* long-time 
results. However, even this latter to ad was act‘ompanied by a 
great deal of variability. The results arc sliowii in T d>lc o with 
some of the variability smoothed out to show’ the trcaid by combin¬ 
ing the 60 separate effects to make six class intervals of dilVering 
initial acceptance. The method of combination was to anang(‘ in 
rank order the 60 separate initial-acceptance levels for (torn!lined 
short-time and long-time control groups. The ranks tliendon^ 
ranged from 1 to 60, with the rank of 1 indicating th<‘ highest init ial 
per cent obtained for the two controls combined and 00 indicating 
the lowest. The data were then simply combined in successive 
sixths. The ten combinations in each sixth aie the same for both 
the short-time and long-time samples altliough the m(‘a,n ac(;(;])t-an(;e- 
level was necessarily somewhat different in (^aidi sixt h for short-time 
versus long-time control. The results were as follows: 

TABLE 5 

Shokt-Time versus Long-Time Mean Effectiveness Index for 
60 Predisposition Categories 


SIIORT-TIMB DATA LONG-TIME DATA 


Rank order Av. level Ai\ level 

of initial of initial Effectirenesa of initial Effectiveness 

acceptance acceptance index acrcfitancc. index 


(most) 1-10 

77.1% 

174% 

74.7% 

30.8% 

11-20 

59.2 

23.5 

5S.0 

28.0 

21-30 

53.1 

10.0 

46.0 

25.7 

31-40 

45.7 

23.8 

44.2 

10.0 

41-50 

33.2 

JG.O 

31.8 

14-7 

(least) 51-60 

12.4 

10.0 

14.6 

0.6 
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While the results show some unexplained variations, it will be 
observed that with a high level of initial acceptance the mean long¬ 
time effects are larger than the mean short-time effects—indicating 
an increment wuth passage of time—whereas with low initial level 
of acceptance the mean short-time effects are the larger—indicating 
decrements.^ Also a clear trend of greater effect with greater initial 
acceptance is seen for the long-time results. In the short-time re¬ 
sults no clear-cut trend is visible. It is interesting that the dividing 
point between the effects that increase and those that decrease after 
a long interval is at about the 50-50 point of initial division of 
opinion. 

While the above results are very indirect as evidence, they support 
the idea that degree of retention of opinion changes and the extent 
to which effects increase with lapse of time is in part a function of 
initial predisposition to accept the opinion affected. 

How^ever, it seems likely that this “predisposition hypothesis” is 
not sufficient by itself to account for the “sleeper” effects observed. 
For one thing, wiiile the expected trend does appear in Table 5, the 
closeness of the relationship is not striking. The rank order corre¬ 
lation of effects and initial level even for long-time is only .41 and 
for short-time is .09. This general lack of relationship wdth short- 
time effects—apparent in Table 5 as well as in the low rank-order 
correlation—is difficult to reconcile wdth the hypothesis. If a man 
is predisposed to believe an idea, he should immediately accept it 
more readily than ideas against which he is predisposed. We should 
therefore expect that the items that show increments over time 
w^ould also show immediate effects at the short-time which might 
be as large or larger than the nonsleeper items. But this expecta¬ 
tion is not confirmed in a single instance. Inspection of the data 
presented in Table 2 for items that showud an increment (items 8 
through 15) show^s that none of these “sleeper” or increment items 
showed a significant overall effect at the short-time interval. This 
failure to obtain any significant short-time effects for items where 
the long-time effects w^ere greater than the short-time effects ap¬ 
pears quite contrary to the expectations of the hypothesis. Thus 
wdiile the results summarized in Table 5 are in line with the hy¬ 
pothesis of a predisposition factor, the operation of this factor 


* In computing mean effects, the sign given to each effect is positive for the direction 
of change found significant in the overall results shown in Table 5, and effects have 
been measured in terms of the “effectiveness index” to take account of the varying 
initial levels. 
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would not by itself account for all of the findings. Wliat is needed 
is some mechanism to account for delayed effects that do not show 
up at all immediately after the film. It is interesting in this connec¬ 
tion that while a “selection ceiling/’ as descrilM-d in r^haptcr 3, is 
suggested by the results for the short-time men, no such resulti is 
obtained among the long-time men. An elaboration ot the present 
hypothesis might be that “sleeper” effects are likely in the “die- 
hards” who resist the message at first but eventually cluinge their 
opinion in conformity with the predisposing factors of their sub¬ 
group of the population. 


OIIlct Hypotheses 

A number of other hypotheses may be advan(*ed suggesting pos¬ 
sible factors contributing to the increments on soin(‘ of tlie opinion 
items. These hypotheses could not be checked in the present ex¬ 
periment but they are presented below because they may provide 
useful areas for future study. 

1. Forgetting of an mitially disconn ted source. One liypotl lesis that 
could explain the results would be that some of tlie tlieines of tlie 
presentation were initially accepted and others were initially dis¬ 
counted as having a biased source. Accairding to this hypothesis, 
forgetting is the rule but the source of an item of information is more 
quickly forgotten than the material presented. Thus the men might 
have retained a feeling that the British did well in the war long after 
they have forgotten about seeing the film, “The Battle of Bi itain.” 
The factors involved in this liypothcsis would be maximized in situ¬ 
ations where the content was very well presented but where the 
source was suspect, so that the main factor preventing an attitude 
change is nonacceptance of the trustworthiness of tlie sourire. In 
this case, what is remembered and what is believed ma}^ be kept 
separate at first, but if the content “sticks” after the source is for¬ 
gotten, it may no longer be discounted. Content would of course 
be subject to some forgetting, so that the net result would be a 
decrement of effect with passage of time for those contents wliich 
are immediately accepted contents, but an increment of effect for 
those contents for which forgetting of the suspected source pro¬ 
ceeded more rapidly than forgetting of the content. 

2. Delayed interpretation in a relevant context. Another hypothe¬ 
sis is that while forgetting of content is the rule, the implications of 
the initially learned content may not be apparent to the audience 
at the outset but may become more clear later when the material 
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learned in the film becomes relevant to some new experience. Thus 
the film, “The Battle of Britain'' showed the defeat of the Luftwaffe 
by the much smaller R AF and the frustration of the Nazi plans for 
the capitulation of Britain. Initial effects on fact-quiz and attitude 
items iiidicat('d that tliis content was learned. However, the film 
in no way presented the idea that the Nazi military machine was 
weak or that f Ijcir stratej^y and tactics were inferior, and nothing in 
the initial effects indicated that this was a conclusion immediately 
drawn by the men as a result of seeing the film. However, if the 
men were later forced to consider the implications of these facts as 
to the likelihood that the Nazis could dcfejit the Allies, they might 
conclude that if the Germans could not defeat little Britain they 
have little chance of winning tlie war, as in the delayed effect on 
item num])er 14 in Tal)lc 2. 

An expectation from this second hypothesis is that material di¬ 
rectly related to the content of the film would tend to show a decre¬ 
ment witlj time in correspondence with the forgetting curve, whereas 
increment s would occur onl^^ for indirect implications of the content 
that, could be initiated at a later time while a fair amount of the con¬ 
tent was still retained. However, as already noted (Chapter 6, 
p. 171f.), a differentiation between direct and indirect implications 
is one which it w^as not feasible to make clearly with these films. 

3. Converfiion of details into attitudes. A third hypothesis to ac¬ 
count for the results involved a possible factor that would, if it actu¬ 
ally functions, be of more general significance for theory concerning 
attitude formation. A(*cording to this hypothesis, forgetting is 
accompanied by loss of specificity of content—the details drop out 
and only tlie “general idea" or “substance" of the material remains. 
Tliis “general idea" tliat is retained is in a more generalizable form, 
so that the individual has a greater tendency to go beyond the facts 
initially learned. In this sense attitudes are to a certain extent 
“general ideas" that lack specificity and generalize more broadly 
than is justified by the evidence. 

An example of the interpretation from this hypothesis in the case 
of the film, “The Battle of Britain," would be that initiall}^ the men 
learned specific facts about the performance of the British, particu¬ 
larly the RAF, during the Battle of Britain, but as the specific facts 
were forgotten all that was remembered was that the British had 
performed w-ell in the war. In this form the “general idea" applies 
to all British rather than just the RAF and to the entire war rather 
than just the Luftw^affe attack on England. Any opinions that 
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dealt with specific contents would show a decrement with time, 
whereas those dealing with generalizations beyond tlie evidence 
would show an increment with time. 

Delayed Effects on Orientation Ohjeciives 

One final question raised by the findings in this comparison of 
long-time and short-time effects of an orientation film is the extent 
to which delayed effects were found in the orientation objectives of 
the film. This is a question of methodological importance in the 
evaluation of an educational program designed to affect attitudes, 
because the evaluation may provide a different answer depending 
on the point in time at which the program is evaluated. The llnd- 
ings in the present study indicate a real possibility ihat at least in 
the case of the film, “The Battle of Britain,” greater effecits on orien¬ 
tation attitudes were obtained after a nine-week lapse of time than 
after only five days. The relevant findings are presented below. 

The orientation objective most relevant to the film was that of 
increasing confidence in our ally, Britain. While many itenis about 
Britain were included to test the effects of the film, only six items 
were used for the specific purpose of determining general orientation 
attitudes toward Britain. The short-time and long-time effe(^ts 
for these items are shown in Table 6. The effects arc measured as 
differences between before-after changes for all questions used in 
both questionnaires. 

Results on other standard orientation items not specific to opin- 

TABLE 6 

Effects on the Orientation Objective of Increasing Men's 
Confidence in the British 


Content of item 


effect of film 

Short-time effect Long-time effect 


British are doing all they can to help in the war 7% 3% 

British will try to work out a just peace after the 

war 9 7 

British arc taking it easy in hope that U.S. will win 
the war for them (disagree) 2 9 

British are doing their fair share of the fighting 2 16 

British will fight on to the end (rather than seek a 
separate peace) 1 4 

British are to blame for America's entry into war 

(disagree) ”2 11 


Mean 


3.2% 


8.3% 
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ions of the British are shown in Table 7. These items are of lesser 
relevance to the film than the above items concerning Britain as an 
ally. Specific contents of individual items are not shown; only the 
general area of the items is given. In the case of each area, how¬ 
ever, the results given are the averages for all of the standard items 
used in that area. 


TABLE 7 

Effects on Generalized Orientation Objectives 


Content of area 

AVERAGE 

Short-time 

EFFECT OF FILM 

Long-time 

The U.S. had to fight—war was un- 

avoidable (3 items) 

0.3% 

6.0% 

Resentment against the enemy 

(2 items) 

-2.0 

5.0 

Confidence in home support (4 items) 

-1.0 

2.0 

Willingness to serve (2 items) 

1.5 

0.5 

Mean 

0.5% 

3.4% 


In both Ta])le 6 and Table 7 the mean effect is larger at the long¬ 
time interval. This indicates that a greater effect of the film in 
achieving its orientation objectives was present after nine weeks 
than after one week. However, the results are not highly consistent 
from item to item in Table G nor from area to area in Table 7. In 
neither case is the result reliable at the 5 per cent level if we treat 
the questions used as a sample from the population of relevant items. 

While inconclusive, the results have a bearing on two important 
problems: (1) they support the hypothesis that changes in opinions 
of a general rather than specific nature may show increasing effects 
with lapse of time, and (2) they focus attention on the methodolog¬ 
ical problem of selecting the point in time at which measurements 
should be made after a presentation in order to detect its full effects. 
At the outset of the present studies it was more or less assumed that 
deterioration of effects with time would be the rule; it now appears 
that this assumption is not warranted in the case of opinions of a 
general nature. 





CHAPTER 8 


THE EFFECTS OF PRESENTING ‘^ONE 
SIDH' VERSUS ‘‘BOTH SIDES” IN 
CHANGING OPINIONS ON A 
CONTROVERSIAL SUBJECT 


I N DESIGNING Army orientation programs an issue wliich was fre¬ 
quently debated was this question: When the weight of evidence 
supports the main thesis being presented, is it more cfrei*ti\'e to 
present only the materials supporting the point being made, or is it 
better to introduce also the arguments of tliose opposed to the point 
being made? 

The procedure of presenting only the arguments supporting a 
thesis is often employed on the grounds that when the preponder¬ 
ance of the evidence supports the point being made, the presentation 
of opposing arguments and misconceptions merely raises doubts in 
the minds of the audience. On tiic otlier liand, tlie procedure of 
presenting the arguments for both sides was defended on the grounds 
of “fairness”'—the right of members of the audience to have access 
to all relevant materials in making up their minds. Furthermore, 
there is reason to expect that those audience members who are al¬ 
ready opposed to the point of view being presented may be dis¬ 
tracted by “rehearsing” their own arguments while the topic is being 
presented and will be antagonized by the omission of the arguments 
on their side. Thus, presentation of the audience’s arguments at 
the outset possibly would produce better reception of the arguments 
which it is desired to convey. 

The present experiment was set up to provide information on the 
relative effectiveness of these two types of program content in chang¬ 
ing the opinions of individuals initially opposing as compared with 
those favoring the position advocated in the program. Controlled 
variation of treatment was introduced by preparing two transcrip- 
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tions with the same orientation message in alternative forms. In 
one form arguments were presented on only one side of the issue; in 
the other both sides were presented. 

Methods of Study 
1. the two programs used 

At the time the experiment was being planned (early 1945) the 
war in Europe was drawing to a close and it was reported that Army 
morale was l)eing adversely affected by overoptimism about an early 
end to the war in the Pacific. A directive was issued by the Army 
to impress upon troops a conception of the magnitude of the job re¬ 
maining to be done in defeating Japan. This furnished a contro¬ 
versial topic on which arguments were available on both sides but 
where the majority of experts in military affairs believed the pre¬ 
ponderance of evidence supported one side. It was therefore chosen 
as a suitable subject for experimentation. 

Radio transcriptions rather than films were used, primarily be¬ 
cause of the simplicity with which tliey could be prepared in alter¬ 
native forms. The basic outline of the programs’ content was pre¬ 
pared by the Experimental Section. All materials used were official 
releases from the Office of War Information and the War Depart¬ 
ment. The final writing and production of the programs were car¬ 
ried out by the Armed Forces Radio Service. 

The two programs compared in this chapter were in the form of a 
commentator’s analysis of the Pacific War. The commentator’s 
conclusion was that the job of finishing the war would be tough and 
that it would take at least two years after VE Day. A brief descrip¬ 
tion of the two programs follows. 

Program I {^^one s?'de”); The major topics included in the program 
which presented 07ily the arguments indicating that the w^ar would 
be long were: distance problems and other logistical difficulties in 
the Pacific; the resources and stockpiles in the Japanese Empire; 
the size and quality of the main bulk of the Japanese Army that we 
had not yet met in battle; and the determination of the Japanese 
people. The program ran for about fifteen minutes. 

Program II {^^holh sides’’); The other program ran for about nine¬ 
teen minutes and presented all of these same difficulties in exactly 
the same way. The difference of four minutes between this and the 
“one-sided” program was the time devoted to considering arguments 
for the other side of the picture—U.S. advantages and Japanese 
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weaknesses such as our naval victories and superiority, our previous 
progress despite a two-front war, our ability to concent rate all our 
forces on Japan after VE Day, Japan's shipping losses, Japan's 
manufacturing inferiority, and the future danuige to be expected 
from our expanding air war. These additional points weir woven 
into the context of the rest of the program. 

Before the preparation of these programs, pretests had been con¬ 
ducted in which men were individually inters iewed on fjuestions re¬ 
lating to the length of the war v.ith .bijian. Tlie i)iirpose of this 
was to discover what arguments were actiiaily used by the soldiers 
who took tlic position that the war would soon be over. At the 
same time, the phrasing of questions for the final questionnaire to 
be used in the study w'as worked out. This quahtati\ e pretest, vas 
followed l)y a quantitative i)retest on 200 men to disco\'er tlie ap¬ 
proximate distribution of men's estimates of probable lengtli of the 
war and the apiiroximate frequency of the various arguments for 
and against a stiort or long war. The information tlrus gainc'd was 
then used as a basis for preparing an outline of tlie factual .material 
to be used in the program, greatest weight being given to the mate¬ 
rial relevant to countering the arguments most frecjiumfiy olTered 
by the men as a basis for expecting an early end to the war in th(^ 
Pacific after VE Day. 

In preparing the programs, the sequence and rnanncT of pn'sent- 
ing the various arguments \vaR guided, in so far as possible, by prin¬ 
ciples thought to be those which would most effectively utilize the 
arguments on both sides so as to convince the men initially opposed 
to the orientation message. The major hypotliesis gov(;rning the 
preparation of the presentation giving “both sides' was that tliose 
who were opposed would be stimulated by a one-sided argument to 
rehearse their own position and seek new ways of supporting it. A 
further aspect of this hypothesis was that those opposed to the posi¬ 
tion taken wmuld discount a one-sided presentation as coming from 
a biased source that had failed to consider the argument.s on the 
other side. The introduction of the arguments “on the other side 
was designed to minimize such tendencies among tho.se o})poscd. 
In line wdth these considerations, the following provisional rules or 
principles of presentation were formulated. 

(1) All of the main arguments on the other side should be mentioned 
at the very outset. This was designed to have the effect of indicating 
to the opposed members of the audience from the very beginning 
that their point of view and supporting arguments would not be 
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neglected. As a consequence it was expected that they would be 
less likely to start rehearsing their own arguments to themselves, 
more likely to credit the presentation as having the authenticity 
that usually goes with unbiased interpretations, and less likely to 
have tlicir own emotional motivations aroused against accepting 
the conclusion of the communication. 

(2) Any appeals to the motives of the opposed audience members 
should he presented early. On the assumption that appeals to mo¬ 
tives are the most important determiners of opinion change, it seems 
likely that with opposed audience members the rational arguments 
would be more influential if the emotional appeal had already been 
made as far as possible. This timing would be less important with 
individuals already emotionally predisposed to accept the conclusion 
—the latter group would be highly receptive to the rational argu¬ 
ments that backed up their position. 

(3) Opposed arguments that cannot he refuted should he presented 
relatively early. Such arguments actually tend to weaken the conclu¬ 
sion, but they serve to satisfy the opposition and thus reduce an¬ 
tagonism. By high-lighting them fairly early in the communica¬ 
tion, the maximal advantage in reducing aggressive tendencies is 
obtained, but they should also be expected to be remembered less 
at tlie conclusion of the communication. 

(4) An attempt to refute arguments on the other side should he made 
only when an obviously compelling and strictly factual refutation is 
available. Here the expectation is that any attempted refutation 
will have a tendency to antagonize the opposed members of the 
audience, and may motivate them to seek new arguments to sup¬ 
port their position. Therefore, direct refutation should be consid¬ 
ered only when it is based on factual evidence so strong that it will 
be accepted even by those who are opposed. 

(5) An unrefuted opposed argument should he followed by an uncon- 
troversial positive argument. The inference here is that a negative 
argument (jan be offset by an equally strong or even stronger posi¬ 
tive argument. It may even be true that the effect will often be 
greater if a refutable negative argument is left unrefuted in order 
not to arouse any antagonistic motivation—in order to avoid getting 
the opposed listener’s ‘'ego” involved—and is instead offset by a 
positive argument that is accepted as valid by the opposition. The 
order of negative, then positive, should serve to indicate that the 
negative point is being considered, but that despite this important 
point on the negative side, the positive point swings the balance in 
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the direction of the conclusion endorsed. This sequence sliould 
take advantage of the appearance of impartiality and satisfy the 
opposition as to the correctness and relevance of llieir own consider¬ 
ations, but still leave the weight of evidence against tiieir position. 

(6) The timing in 'presenting counter arguments of the opposition 
should be, positive argument leadvitgj objection raised by cu opposed 
counter argumenty and then positive arounient offsetting the objection. 
One purpose of this sequence is to state the negntrve argument, ex¬ 
actly at the time that it is most likely to be aroused iinplieitlv' in the 
opposition group. They therefore should lun ]*e so likely to re¬ 
hearse the argument in an aiitagoni>iir frame of mind, but instead 
be gratified to hear their own position voiced. At tlu* same time 
their argument is presented in a context of doubt, and tlie argument 
that is favored by both primacy and recency is the positive argu¬ 
ment that is used to refute or offset the negative counter argument. 

(7) Any refutaiionSy and those positive arguments which arc poten¬ 
tially most antagonizingy should come late in the presentation. This 
follows from the expectation that a potentially antagonizing refuta¬ 
tion will elicit less antagonism if the opposition has already been 
changed in a positive direction by the preceding portions of the 
communications. If they have already been partly “won over^' to 
the position of the communication, they may not ht at all antago¬ 
nized by an idea that would have aroused aggression at, the outset. 

(8) Members of the opposition should not be given n choice to identify 
themselves as such. This principle is perhaps more difficult to utilize 
than the others. The basis for the principle is that a person is 
easier to change if he docs not have his “ego’' involved in supporting 
a particular point of view. If he feels that he l)elongs to a group 
that is being attacked by the communication, he is more likely to 
respond with aggressive resistance. Anything tliat can be done to 
present the communication as if it represented the views of each 
member of the audience, or to prevent the listeners from taking 
sides on the issue, should make those initially opposed more susc6'.p- 
tible to change. 

Not all of these “rules” could be adhered to strictly in the prepara¬ 
tion of the actual scripts. However, an outline of the factual mate¬ 
rial to be presented was organized in such a way as to follow rather 
closely the implications of the first five rules, and in general to intro¬ 
duce the negative arguments at those points where, as determined 
by pretests, they seemed most likely to occur spontaneously to the 
opposed members of the audience. In these pretests, interviewers 
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had actually presented the case for a long war in a face-to-face situ¬ 
ation and had attempted to elicit counter arguments from inter¬ 
viewees who felt that the war would be short. In the final scripts 
used, refutations of the opposed arguments were in general avoided. 
Counter arguments rarely took the form of trying to disprove or deny 
the truth of an important argument; rather, the truth of the argu¬ 
ment was admitted but its force was weakened by immediately 
bringing in additional relevant facts. 

The outline of factual material thus organized was used by the 
script writers as the basis for preparing the program that used argu¬ 
ments on “both sides’’ of the question. The script for the “one- 
side” version was identical with that for “both sides” except for the 
omission of all facts or arguments supporting a short war, plus a 
very few wording changes necessary for transitional purposes. 

At the time of preparing the scripts, the writer knew tlie purpose 
of the experiment and the actual wording of the main question to be 
used in measuring the effects of the transcriptions. 

It should be pointed out that while Program II gave facts on both 
sides of the question, it did not give equal space to both sides, nor 
did it attempt to compare the case for thinking it would be a long 
war with the strongest possible case for believing it would be an easy 
victory and a short war. It took exactly the same stand as that 
taken by Program I—namely, that the war would be difficult and 
would require at least two years. The difference w^as that Program 
II mentioned tlie opposite arguments (e.g., U.S. advantages). In 
effect it argued that the job w^ould be difficult, even when our ad¬ 
vantages and the Japanese weaknesses were taken into account. 

2. CONDUCT OF THE EXPERIMENT 

The general plan of the experiment has been discussed in another 
connection in Chapter 5. The procedure was to give a preliminary 
“opinion survey” to determine the men’s initial opinions about the 
Pacific War and then to remeasure their opinions at a later time, 
after the transcriptions had been played to them in the course of 
their orientation meetings. In this ^vay the changes in their opin¬ 
ions from “before” to “after” could be determined. A control 
group, which heard no transcription, was also surveyed as a means 
of determining any changes in response that might occur during the 
time interval due to causes other than the transcriptions—such as 
the impact of war news from the Pacific. 

Since the purpose of the study was to analyze differential effects 
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of two kinds of content on individuals with differing initial opinions, 
it was desirable to obtain for analysis the maximum overall effects 
possible. For this reason the effects were measured immediately 
after the presentation of the programs. It is, of course, conceivable 
that the effects might have been even greater after a longer time in¬ 
terval, and further that with the longer time interval the pat tern of 
effects might have been different from the immediate effects ob¬ 
served. 

The preliminary survey was administered during the first week of 
April 1945 to eight Quartermaster training companies. One week 
later eight platoons, one chosen at random from each of the eight 
companies, heard Program I (which presented only one side) during 
their individual orientation meetings. Another group of eiglit pla¬ 
toons, similarly chosen, heard Program II (which presented both 
arguments). Immediately after the program the men filled out 
the second questionnaire, ostensibly for the purpose of letting the 
people who made the program know wdiat the men thouglit- of it. 
Included in this second questionnaire, with appropriate transitional 
questions, w ere some of the same questions that had been included 
in the earlier survey, asking the men how they personally sized up 
the Pacific War. A third group of eight platoons served as tlie 
control with no program. They filled out a similar questionnaire, 
during their orientation meeting, which, in addition to asking the 
same questions on the Pacific War, asked preliminary questions 
about what they thought of their orientation meetings and what 
they would like in future orientation meetings. For the control 
group, the latter questions—in lieu of the questions about the tran¬ 
scriptions—w^ere represented to the men as the main purpose of the 
questionnaire. 

While 24 platoons were used for this experiment, the units w^ere 
at only about 70 per cent of full strength at the preliminary survey 
and at the orientation meetings. The “shrinkage” was therefore 
quite large as to number of men present ioth times, and the sample 
available for “before-after” analysis was consequently small (a total 
of 625 men, with 214 in each experimental group and the remaining 
197 men in the control group). In view of the rapidly changing 
picture in the Pacific, however, it was considered inadvisable to re¬ 
peat the experiment at another camp. 
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3. ADMINISTRATION 

For proper administration of the experiment there were three 
major requirements: presentation of the transcriptions under real¬ 
istic conditions, preventing the men in the sample from realizing 
that the experiment was in progress, and getting honest answers in 
the questionnaires. For realism in presentation, the transcriptions 
for the experimental groups were incorporated into the training pro¬ 
gram and scheduled as part of the weekly orientation hour. This 
not only insured realistic presentation but also helped to avoid indi¬ 
cating that effects of the transcriptions were being tested. 

The 'preliminary ^^survey” The preliminary “survey” had been 
presented as being part of a War Department survey “to find out 
how a cross section of soldiers felt about various subjects connected 
with the war,” with examples being given of previous Research 
Branch surveys and how the findings had been used. Question¬ 
naires were administered to all the men in a company at once, the 
men being assembled in mess halls for the purpose. The question¬ 
naires were administered by “class leaders” selected and trained for 
the job from among the enlisted personnel working at the camp. In 
an introductory explanation of the survey the class leader stressed 
the importance of the survey and the anonymity of the answers. 
No camp officers were present at these meetings and the men were 
assured that the surveys went directly to Washington and that no 
one at tlie camp would get a chance to see what they had written. 
The questionnaire used in this preliminary “survey” consisted 
mainly of check-list questions plus a few questions in which the men 
were asked to write their own answers. The content of most of the 
questions was the point system for demobilization and the Army^s 
plans for redeployment. This was a convenient context for the 
questions that formed the measuring instrument per se which dealt 
with the difficulty of defeating Japan. The questions about the 
point system and redeployment were not necessary for the actual 
experimental measurements but were used to give scope to the “sur¬ 
vey” and to prevent a concentration of items dealing with material 
to be covered by the transcription. This wrs done partly to help 
make the survey seem realistic to the men but mainly to avoid “sen¬ 
sitizing” them to questions about the topic of the subsequently pre¬ 
sented orientation material through placing too much emphasis on 
it in the survey. 
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The second questionnaire. To prevent the men from suspecting 
that an “experiment” was in progress because of the administration 
of two questionnaires within a short space of time, the second ques¬ 
tionnaire differed from the first one both in its form and its 
announced purpose. Thus the first questionnaire was given as a 
general War Department “survey” while the second one was given 
during the orientation meetings to “find out what men thought of 
the transcriptions” (or, in the control group, “what they thought 
of their orientation meetings”). 

An additional difference in the administration of the two (pios- 
lionnaires, which was also designed to reduce the appearance of 
similarity, was that while the first had been given by company in 
mess halls the second was administered by platoon in the incurs 
barracks where the orientation meetings were held. 

While the ostensible purpose in giving the men the second ques¬ 
tionnaire w^as to get their opinion of the program, appropriate “tie- 
in” questions, such as whether or not they thought the commentat-or 
too optimistic or too pessimistic, were used to lead to tlie questions 
as to how long they thought the war would last and on tlie other 
topics (joricerning the difliculty of the job. 

As in studies of opinion changes described in earlier chapters, it 
was considered necessary in the case of the present study to obtain 
opinions anonymously, and also to measure the effects of t,he pro¬ 
gram without awareness on the part of the men that an experiment 
w^as in progress. These precautions w-ere dictated by the type of 
effect being studied—it w^as felt that if the men either thought their 
questionnaires were identified by name or if they knew they were 
being “tested,” some men might give “proper” or otherwise dis¬ 
torted answers rather than answ^ers expressing their true opinions 
in the matter. 


Analysis of Results 

The results to be presented are based on an analysis of the re¬ 
sponses of men whose preliminary survey could be matched with 
the “after” questionnaire given in the orientation meetings. Al¬ 
though all of the questionnaires were anonymous, the “before” and 
“after” questionnaires of the same individual could be matched on 
the basis of answ^ers to such personal-history questions as years of 
schooling, date of birth, etc., with handwriting serving as an addi¬ 
tional factor among men whose personal history was similar. 
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1. Overall Effects of the Two Programs on the Marginal 
Distribution of Estimates of the Length of the War 

As previously stated, the main question used to evaluate the effec¬ 
tiveness of the two programs was a question asking men for their 
estimates of the probable length of the war with Japan after VE 
Day. The wording of this question was the same in both the ‘'be¬ 
fore” and the "after” questionnaire and was as follows: 

Wfiat is your guess as to how long it will probably take us to beat Japan 
after Germany’s defeat? (Write your best guess bc;lo\v.) 

About_from the day of Germany’s defeat. 

The men’s answers to this question tended to be in half-year inter¬ 
vals and were accordingly coded by steps of one-half year each. 

A marked overall shift in an upw^ard direction in the distribution 
of estimates was obtained. The results arc shown below with the 
answers dichotomized into those estimating one-and-one-half years 
or less versus those estimating more than one-and-one-half years. 

TABLE 1 

Overall Effects of the Two Proorams on Distribution 
OF Estimated Lenoth of War 

percentage estimating a war of 
more than one-and-one-half years 
Experimental groups 
Program I Program II 

“One side” “Both sides” Control group 


Before 

37% 

38% 

36% 

After 

59 

59 

34 

Difference 

22% 

21% 

-2% 

Probability 

<.0I 

<.01 



The effectiveness of both programs is revealed by the marked change 
shown for both experimental groups (with practically no change for 
the control group). However, no advantage for one program over 
the other for the audience as a whole is revealed. 

Wliile changes in overall frequencies of response, such as those 
shown above, are often useful in evaluating the effectiveness of a 
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program at achieving its educational objective, they are not usually 
the most sensitive measure of effects. In the present case if tlie 
orientation objectives were specifically to prepare the men to expect 
a Avar of at least one-and-one-half years after VE Day, the al)ove 
anal^'sis does reveal the increase in the number of men holding this 
desired point of view. However, an analysis of this form often con¬ 
ceals other effects important for a more complete description of t.he 
changes that occur. Tlius shifts occurring within tlie region below 
the point of dichotomy (e.g., from an estimate of six months to an 
estimate of one year) or within the region above tliis point (e.g., 
from two-and-one-half years to three years) arc not revealed. A 
more sensitive analysis of the overall effects is described in the next 
section. 


2. Analysis in Terms of Net Proportion Who Change 

Since measurements on the same men were made both before and 
after tlie programs it was possible to get each man^s individual 
change in estimating the length of the war. As already stated, the 
answers tended to be in terms of half-year units, so the minimum 
change occurring with a sizable frequency was a change of one-half 
year. Accordingly, the results w^ere analyzed in terms of wliether 
a man increased or decreased his estimate—from “before’^ to “after” 
—by one-lialf 3 'ear or more. This analysis gets at individual shifts 
all along the time continuum, irrespective of wluitlier they cross a 
particular cutting point along the marginal distribution. 

Using this anal 3 ^sis procedure it was found that in all groups some 
men increased their estimates and others decreased their estimates. 
This is to be expected merely from the knowledge that most opinion 
questions are not perfectly reliable. In addition, a certain amount 
of “turnover” of opinion is expected because of various individual 
experiences during the interval between the two measurements. 

The results showed, however, that in the control group the posi¬ 
tive shifts (increased estimates) Avere about equal in number to the 
negative siiifts, hut that in both experimental groups the positiA^e 
sliifts greatly exceeded the negative shifts. These results arc shown 
in Table 2. 

Here the programs are seen to have resulted in a net proportion 
of two-fifths of the men increasing their estimates. On the basis of 
the analysis procedure used in Table 1 we could only have been sure 
that a net of around one-fifth was affected. 
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TABLE 2 

EFrECTS OF THE PROGRAMS IN TeRMS OP NeT PROPORTION 

Changing Their Estimates 


percentage who changed their 

estimate by ONE-HALF YEAR OR MORE 

Experimental groups 


Kind of change 

Program I 
“One side” 

Program II 
“Both sides” 

Control group 

No change 

46% 

45% 

63% 

Increased estimate 

47 

47 

18 

Decreased estimate 

7 

8 

19 

Net change (increase minus decrease) 

40 

39 

-1 

Net effect (experimental change minus 
control change) 

41 

40 


Probability* 

<.01 

<.01 



* The mclliod fur determining the significance level of the "net effect*’ utilizcti the fact that the net 
ehange for each group is the difference betu'cten two mutually exclusive proportions in the same sample— 
namely, the proportion Pi who gave an increased estimate and the proportion Pt who gave a decreased 
estimate. The net effect, is the difference between tw'o such differences—i.e., the difference between the 
net change for an experimental group and that for the control group. Its standard error is given by 
the formula: 

Est. ffdia- am - f— + —1 

* ^Ne iVerJ 

where Fi and Pt are the above stated proportions computed for the experimental and control groups 
combined, and Ne and A’c are the A'’b for the experimental and control groups. (8ee Appendix, B, pp. 
303 - 304 .) 


3. Effects of the Programs on Men Initially Opposing and 
Initially Favoring the Commentator^s Conclusion 

The results already reported indicate no greater effectiveness of 
either program on the audience as a whole. However, as mentioned 
earlier, a critical feature in the theory underlying the experiment 
was the expectation of adverse effects of the ‘‘one-sided” program 
on men initially opposing the commentator's view that the war 
would take at least two years after VE Day. In line with the 
theory, therefore, the results were analyzed separately for men who 
initially opposed and those who initially favored the stand taken by 
the programs. The basis for distinguishing these two groups was 
whether their initial estimate of the length of the war in the “before” 
questionnaire was, respectively, less than two years, or was two years 
or more. The measure used in the analysis was the “net effect” 
described in the previous section for changes of one-half year or 
more. 
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The net effects of the two ways of presenting the orientation ma¬ 
terial are shown below for these two subgroups of men; t hose initially 
estimating a war of less than two years (the ^^opposed’ group) and 
those initially estimating a war of two or more :>ears ^the “favor¬ 
able” group). Control results are omitted for simplicity since the 
present concern is with comparing the two programs, both of which 
had the same control. 


MEN INITIALLY 

OPPOSED 


MEN iN/fiALLY 

FAVORABLE 


PROGRAM I 

t''ON£ sioe") 

PROGRAM TL 

("BOTH SIDES") 



DIFFERENCE IN NET EFFECT 12% 
t u mNus 1) 


PROBABILITY .04 





-29% 

.oz 


3^270 


J 


Figure 1. Differential effects of the two programs on men initially opposing and men 
initially favoring the commentator’s position. 

See sui){)lementary Table A, p. 226, for subgrouj) A'’s and control results. 


The above chart shows that the net effects were different for the 
two ways of presenting the orientation material, depending on the 
initial stand of the listener. The program giving some of the U.S. 
advantages in addition to the difficulties was more effective for men 
initially opposed, that is, for men who, contrary to the programs, 
expected a war of less than two years. On the other hand, the pro¬ 
gram giving tlie one-sided picture was more effective for men ini¬ 
tially favoring the stand taken, that is, for the men wlio agreed with 
the point of view of the programs that the war would take at least 
two years. The initial division of opinion was roughly three men 
opposing to every man favoring the stand taken, but since the dif¬ 
ferential effect was greater in the latter group the overall net effects 
on the men as a whole were almost equal for the two programs.^ 

4. Effects on Men with Different Amounts of Education 

In line with theoretical considerations and data presented in 
Chapters 4 and 6, it would be expected that the better educated men 
would be less affected bj^ a conspicuously one-sided presentation and 
would conversely be more likely to accept the arguments of a pres- 

^ The statistical test used to assess the reliability of the differential effects is exactly 
analogous to that used in the previous section. In the above case, however, the con¬ 
trol is not involved since the experimental subgroups can be directly compared. 
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entation that appears to take all factors into account in arriving at 
a conclusion. On the other hand, the consideration of both sides 
of an issue could weaken the immediate force oi the argument for 
the less well educated insofar as they are less critical and more likely 
to be impressed by the strength of the one-sided argument without 
thinking of objections. 

Wh(;n the results were broken down according to educational 
kivel, it was found that the program which presented both sides was 
more effective with better educated men and that the program which 
prescaited one side was more effective with less educated men. 
Figure 2 shows results comparing tlie effects on men who did not 
graduate from high scIjooI with the effects on high scIjooI graduates. 
This breakdown by education divides the sample into approxi¬ 
mately e(iual halves. 


PROGRAM I 
{“OMe stot’i 

PROGRAM I 
reoTM sioes'i 


LOWER 

C.OUCATIONAL GROUP 

1 4 67. 



V 


difference: in net effect -157. 

(It MINUS I) 

PROBABILITY .OS 


HIGHER 

EDUCATIONAL GROUP 


357. 


J497. 


147* 

.os 


Figure 2. Differtiiitial ofTocts of the two programs on men of different educational 
backgrounds. 

See supi)lcinentary Table B, p. 226, for detailed computations. 


Tlie above results sliow that the program giving both sides had 
less effect on the nongraduates but more effect on the high school 
graduates. 

5. Effects When Both Education and Initial Estimates 
Are Considered 

The interesting question arises as to how initial position on the 
issue presented by the transcription is related to effects among men 
in each educational group. Definitive results on this point could 
not be obtained because of the small number of cases involved wlien 
tlie sample is broken into the eight subgroups required for this 
analysis. The data available are presented, however, to indicate 
the trends and to suggest a hypothesis deserving further study: that 
the argument giving both sides is more effective among the better 
educated regardless of initial position w^hereas the one-sided presen- 
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tation is primarily effective with those who are already convinced 
among the less well educated group (Figure 3). 


M€N INITIALLY 

OPPOSED 


MEN INHiAILY 

FAVORABLE 


LOWER 

PROGRAM I 

rON£ SIDei\ 


L__ 

educational 

PROGRAM H 
Fboth suxsl \ 


1- 


GROUP 

Isi* [1 

|-37. 








j 

DIFFERENCE IN NET 

f U MINUS Z ) 

EFFECT 


77. 

■■67 7. 



PNt 

r 1 

IBABILITY 


.22 

y..OI 


HIGHER 

PROGRAM I 
\f‘‘ONf sioe’A 

1 1 


□30% 


|397o 


EDUCATIONAL 

1 .. . 





GROUP 

PROGRAM I 
\rBOTH sioesTi 1 

\ 

f..:. . .. . 

' ' ' “ «!j 

J447. 

54% 


r " 


J 


DIFFERENCE IN NET 

IZZ MINUS I) 

EFFECT 

_ _ 

14% 


157. 



PROBABILITY 

.06 


n 



Figure 3. Differential effects of the two programs on men initially opposing and men 
initially favoring the commentator’s position, shown separately for men wit.h different 
education. 

See supplementary Table C, p. 227, for detailed computations. 


The conclusions suggested by the pattern of results presented thus 
far may be summarized as follows: Giving the strong points for the 
‘‘other side’’ can make a presentation more effective at getting 
across its message, at least for the better educated men and for 
those wlio are already opposed to the stand taken. Tliis difference 
in effectiveness, however, may be reversed for the less educated 
men and, in the extreme case, the material giving botli sides may 
have a negative effect on poorly educated men already convinced 
of the major position taken by a program. From these results it 
would be expected that the total effect of either kind of program on 
the group as a whole would depend on the group’s educational com¬ 
position and on the initial division of opinion in the group. Thus, 
ascertaining this information about the composition of an audience 
might be of considerable value in choosing the most effective type 
of presentation. 

6. Men’s Evaluation of the Factual Coverage 

One factor that should tend to make a presentation taking into 
account both sides of an issue more effective than a presentation 
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covering only one side is that the men might believe the former 
treatment to be more impartial and authoritative. 

In the present study, however, the group as a whole did not con¬ 
sider the factual coverage more complete in the program giving 
U.S. advantages in addition to the difficulties faced. This is illus¬ 
trated below.* 


Per cent of men saying that the program did a 
good job of giving the facts on the Pacific War 

Program I 

(“one side”) Cl% 

Program II 

(“both sides”) 64 

Per cent of men saying that the program took 
all of the important facts into account 

Program I 

(“one side”) 48% 

Program II 

(“both sides”) 42 

It can be seen above that the factual coverage was not considered 
better in the program giving U.S. advantages as well as the difficul¬ 
ties. The difference obtained was in the opposite direction, al¬ 
though not reliably so. Essentially the same results were obtained 
for each of the two educational subgroups analyzed. 

The explanation of this unexpected result apparently lies in the 
fact that both programs omitted any mention of Russia as a factor 
in the Pacific War, and this omission seemed more glaring in the pres¬ 
entation that committed itself to covering both sides of the question. 
This somewhat paradoxical conclusion is well supported by results 
to be shown shortly and while it was not anticipated it is quite un¬ 
derstandable in retrospect. 

At the time that the Pacific War was chosen as the orientation 
subject for the experiment it was recognized that a weakness of this 
topic was that under existing informational policy no stand could 
be taken on the help to be expected from Russia. Thus maximum 
content difference between the two presentations could not be 
achieved because thej’' both had to omit mention of an important 
argument on the “other side,” namely, that Russia might enter the 
war against the Japanese. It was not anticipated, however, that 

* The V’s on which these percentages are based are 214 for Program I and 214 for 
Program II. 
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this omission would be more noticeable in the program that other¬ 
wise covered both sides. That tliis actually happened was indicated 
by the men’s answers to the “write-in” question: “What facts or 
topics that you think are important in the war with Japan are not 
mentioned in the program?” The percentages writing in tliat aid 
or possible aid from Russia was not mentioned are shown below. 


CENT NOTtNG 

THAT RUSSIAN AID WAS NOT MENTIONED 
0% £0% 40% 60% 80% 

I - 1 - 1 -'-1-•- i -1- 


PROGRAM I 
("o/te stcCj 

PROGRAM n 
(laoTH suxs") 


DIFFERENCE 



10 7. 


l%jr MINUS %i) 


100 % 


PROBABILITY <.0! 


Figure 4. Frequency with which the omission of the topic of Russian aid was noted 
by the men. 

As shown above, almost twice as many men mentioned the omis¬ 
sion of Russia in the program covering “both sides.” Th(‘ difTer- 
ence was even more pronounced among groups that would he expected 
to he especially sensitive to this omission, such as men who were ini¬ 
tially optimistic about the length of the war, men with more educa¬ 
tion, and men who had indicated in the “before” questionnaire that 
they expected a great deal of help from Russia in the job against 
Japan. 

7. Relative Effectiveness of the Two Programs on Men Most 
Likely to Note the Omission of the Topic of Russian Aid 

In the preceding section it was shown that the program giving 
“both sides” was not considered more adequate than the one-sided 
program in its factual coverage and that it caused more men to note 
that Russia was not mentioned. The question now to be considered 
is whether this actually detracted from the effectiveness of this pro¬ 
gram that otherwise took all factors into consideration. A direct 
answer to this question cannot be given, but indirect evidence indi¬ 
cates that the omission did detract from this program’s effective¬ 
ness. 

The indirect evidence comes from a separate analysis of the results 
among men who initially opposed the point of view of the commen¬ 
tator. These were the men for whom the program giving both sides 
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was more effective, even with the omission of the topic of Russian 
aid. The question is, would it have been still more effective if this 
topic could have been included? To get evidence on this question 
this subgroup of opposed men was further subdivided according to 
whether or not they were predisposed to note the omission of Russia. 
The logic of the analysis was that men especially sensitive to the 
omission (because they were opposed and thought Russia might 
help) would not accept the commentator’s argument, whereas those 
men who were opposed to his position but did not have Russian aid 
as one of their own important arguments for a short war would show 
less detrimental effect of the omission. The following question in 
the “before” questionnaire was used to subdivide the initially op¬ 
posed men into those anticipating and those not anticipating sub¬ 
stantial aid from Russia. 

“How much help do you think America will get from other countries 
when it comes to the job of defeating the Japs?” (Check one) 

_ very little 

_some, but not a great deal 

_a great deal (Which countries?_) 

The breakdown on this question among “opposed” men put about 
two-fifths of the men in the “sensitive” subgroup, that is, about 
two-fifths of the “opposed” men said they expected a great deal of 
help and wrote in Russia as one of the countries from which they 
expected a great deal of help. 

When these subgroups of the “opposed” men were compared it 
was found that the men who counted on a great deal of help from 
Russia gave a relatively poorer evaluation of the factual coverage 
in the program giving “both sides” and were relatively less influ¬ 
enced in the direction of increasing their estimates of the probable 
length of the war. 

The results for the men’s evaluation of the factual coverage, 
based on two items, are showm in Figure 5. 

The implication of the results in Figure 5 is that the authenticity 
of the program which presented both sides suffered from the omis¬ 
sion of the subject of Russia. Men who counted on Russian aid 
had a lower evaluation of the factual coverage of this program than 
of the one-sided program. 

The presumption from this indirect evidence is that if the program 
covering both sides had dealt with the subject of Russia, it might 
have been considered more complete in its factual coverage, particu- 
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larly among men who expected Russian aid. This inference re¬ 
ceives corroboration from the fact that in a fairly large-scale pretest 
of the two programs, conducted at a time when possible aid from 
Russia was a less important news topic, the program covering ^‘both 
sides'^ had been found to be reliably more accepted in its factual cov- 


A. Per cent saying program did “a very good job" 
of giving the facts. 


MEN COUNTING ON 
A Cf^EAT DEAL OF RUSSIAN AID 
0% 20% 40% 60% 

I-'-1---1-■-1- 


PROGRAM 1 
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PROGRAM n 
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j 
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NET DIFFERENCE; -16% - 5% - -21% 
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B. Per cent saying program "took all of the 
important facts into account. 

MEN COUNTING ON MEN NOT COUNTING ON 

A GREAT DEAL OF RUSSIAN AID A GRLAT DEAL OF RUSSIAN AID 
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-187. 

2% 


t%JI MINUS %Z) 

NET DIFFERENCE; -187. - 27. • -20% 


PROBABILITY. .04 

Figure 5. Differences in evaluation of factual coverage in the two programs, among 
men opposed to the commentator's position, comparing those who did and those who did 
not count on Russian aid. 

For subgroup JV’s, see supplementary Table D, p. 227. 


erage, just the reverse of the results shown on page 216. This pre¬ 
test was conducted with a sample of 347 Infantry reinforcements in 
March 1945 and practically no difference was obtained between tlie 
two programs in the percentages of men noting the omission of 
Russian aid. In the present study, however, the programs were 
played during the second week of April, about a week after the Rus¬ 
sians announced that they would not renew their nonaggression 
pact with Japan. 
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Not only did the omission of the topic of Russia affect men^s 
evaluation of the factual coverage in Program II in the subgroups 
above, but it may have reduced the effect of the program on the 
men’s estimates of the length of the war. This is suggested by an 
analysis of the net effects of the programs on opinions of the men in 
the same subgroups as those used in Figure 5. The results of this 
analysis are shown in Figure 6. 


PROGRAM I 
roAfs sioe’i 

PROGRAM II 
(“both stoes’f 


MEN COUNTING ON 

A GREAT DEAL OF RUSSIAN 



DIFFERENCE IN NET EFFECT 7*/. 

( IT UINUS X) 

DIFFERENTIAL EFFECT: 7% - 16% ■ -9% 


PHOBABILITY : ,Z4 


AID 


MEN NOT COUNTING ON 

A GREAT DEAL OF RUSSIAN AID 


“]35% 





16 % 


Figure 6. Diffurontial relative effect of the two programs among men initially op¬ 
posed but. differing as to whether they had counted on a great deal of help from Russia. 
Sec supplementary Table D, p. 227, for V’s and control group results. 


Tliesc results are in line with the expectation that among the men 
for wliom the presentation with both sides is most effective (i.e., the 
men initially opposing the idea of a two-year war) the advantage of 
the ^M)oth-sides” presentation was less among those counting on a 
great deal of help from Russia than among those not expecting 
much help. The differential effect is too small to be reliable with 
the small number of eases involved in the above subgroups, but they 
are consonant with the interpretation that the effec^ts of the program 
giving some of the “other side” would have been even greater on 
those opposed to the stand taken if all of the other side could liave 
been covered. 

All of the results 'dealing with the omission of the topic of Russian 
aid seem to support one important conclusion, namely, that if a 
presentation supporting a particular conclusion attempts to take 
botli sides of the issue into account, it must include all of the impor¬ 
tant negative arguments; otherwise the presentation may “boom¬ 
erang” by failing to live up to the expectation of impartiality and 
completeness. 

Apparently the fact that the commentator in giving “both sides” 
indicated that he \vas trying to take all factors into consideration in 
drawing his conclusion prepared the men to expect the inclusion of 
possible Russian aid as one of the factors to be considered. Thus 
the omission in the context of considering all factors stood out more 
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than in the context of the one-sided program where onl}^ the difficul¬ 
ties were being considered. The general conclusion seems to be that 
a one-sided presentation in which the conclusion is stated in advance 
and the reasons for this conclusion are then given will be accepted as 
the argument for a given point of view without much loss of authen¬ 
ticity resulting from failure to cover the other side. However, if a 
presentation commits itself to taking everything into account, c ither 
by announcing this in advance or by actually covering parts of each 
side of tlie issue, it will seem less authentic than a single-sided presc‘n- 
tation if any important facts known to the audience are not included 
in the discussion, and its effectiveness at clianging opinions will be 
reduced among those who are most aware of the point omitted. 

8. Relation of the Results to the Contention That the 
Initially Opposed Will Be Negatively Affected 

The results of this experiment have an obvious bearing on the fre¬ 
quently made assertion that “propaganda” merely reinforces the 
opinions already held, i.e., that those initially favoring a ])oint of 
view tend to be made more favorable, wdiereas those initially op¬ 
posed may tend to become even more opposed than at the outset.® 
This w^ould be predicted on the grounds that a person is receptive 
to arguments having the conclusion he himself has already reached, 
but that arguments counter to a strongly held opinion serve as the 
occasion for an individual to rehearse the arguments favoring his 
side, to think up new arguments to combat the ones presented, to 
“get his ego involved” in his position, and so forth. 

In all of the results shown comparing the net effects of the pro¬ 
grams on men “initially opposing” the point of view presented by 
the commentator, it will be observed that “opposed” men were in¬ 
fluenced in the direction of the “message” preisented rather than 
against it. Thus regardless of educational level or expectation of 
aid from Russia the “opposed” men w^cre influenced to accept the 
point of view of the commentator with either program. This is 
definitely contrary to the contention that “propaganda” merely 
reinforces existing beliefs.^ 

»Cf. e.g., Murphy, G., L. B. Murphy and T. M. Newcomb, Experimental Social 
Psychology (rev. ed.) New York: Harper, 1937., p. 874f. and 9G3f. 

^ A w’ord should also be said concerning the interpriitations here placed on such ex¬ 
pressions as “more opposed.” The frequently stressed distinction between “intensity” 
of opinion and “content” or “direction” of opinion is relevant to this interpretation. 
Thus, changes in the direction of “more favorable” or “more opposed” might refer cither 
to changes in the direction of a more extreme position on a content continuum, or to 
greater intensity of feeling on a given position, or both. However, the present discus¬ 
sion is limited to the former kind of change because of the absence of adequate meas¬ 
ures of intensity. 
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It might be contended that in the results shown so far the men in 
the ‘‘opposed” group were not sufficiently opposed for the alleged 
phenomenon to be revealed. Thus the opposed group contained a 
sizable proportion who were close to the borderline of two years in 
their estimate of the length of the war and these could not be said 
to be very strongly opposed. But a finer breakdown of initial esti¬ 
mate reveals the same general result. This is shown below in Table 
3 which shows net effects as a function of initial position for less 
broad categories than those used so far. The most opposed group 
possible with the coding used—that is, the group estimating a war 
of I(\ss than six months—is not shown because the number of cases 
was so small; only about one man in twenty fell in this category. 
However, even in this tiny group the results come out in the same 
direction. The results presented are for both programs combined. 

TABLE 3 

The Effectb of Radio Transcriptions on Opinions about Duration of 
War, for Those with Various Initial Opinions 


NET PERCENTAGE CHANGING ESTIMATE BY ONE-HALF 
YEAR OR MORE AMONG MEN WHOSE INITIAL 




ESTIMATE 

was: 



Less than 

1 year up to 

1 M years 

2 years 


1 year 

/ Yi years 

up to 2 years 

or rrurre 

Net change in 





experimental groups 

Net change in 

58% 


26% 

2% 

the control group 

20 

6 

-12 

-34 

Net elTects 

38 

47 

38 

36 


It will be seen that the familiar “regression” phenomenon occurs 
in the control group, that is, because of the imperfect rcliabilit}" of 
the question on length of the war the men w^ho initially made long 
estimates tend to make shorter ones and the men who initially made 
short estimates tend to make longer ones.® The changes due to 
regression as indicated by the changes in the control group must be 
subtracted from the changes in the experimental group to obtain 
tlie net effect of the program, shown in the third line of figures in 
Table 3. 

It can be seen from the net effects shown in Table 3 that even 
with the finer breakdown of initial estimate, all of the subgroups 

/ This regression phenomenon, which may'be unfamiliar to some readers, is discussed 
in Appendix D, p. 320fT. 
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were influenced in the direction of revising their estimates upward. 
This was true even of the men with the most extreme opposition— 
that is, men whose initial estimate was only one year or less. 

These results are consistent with the results of analyses of data 
obtained in other studies reported in this volume. Several analyses 
were made in connection wdth the orientation film studies to see 
how opinion change was related to initial opinion. In all cases it 
was found that men initially opposed to a particular opinion were 
nevertheless influenced in the same direction as tlie m(*n as a wliole 
rather than being driven further in the direction of their original 
position. An example of such an analysis is adduced here to illus¬ 
trate the general conclusion. 

A scale of five opinion items was used to measure confidence in 
the “British War Effort'^ in the before-after study of “The Battle 
of Britain.” This gave six categories of initial response according 
to whether the individual accepted none of the opinions expressed, 
one of them, and so on up to accepting all five. For tlie analysis, 
all men in the film group were sorted into these six (^at;egori(‘s as de¬ 
termined from their responses on the questionnaire administered 
before the film. The mean scale value for the “after” responses of 
each of these six subgroups w^as then determined, and tiiese values 
compared with similar values for the control group. The mean 
changes for film and control groups are shown in the tabulation 
below. 

Again we see the phenomenon of regression toward the mean in 
the control group. Thus men whose initial scale position was 0 re- 

TABLE 4 

Mean Change in Scale Values for Film and Control Suikhioui's 
Getting Each Scale Score Before the Film 
(Scale of 5 opinion-items concerning “British War Effort”) 

INITIAL scale position 
0 1 2 3 4 5 

{opposing) - - -- (favoring) 

Mean after-miniLS-before 
differences for those with 
each initial position: 

Film group 1.14 0.93 0.35 0.17 —0.10 —0.44 

Control group 0.70 0.34 0.15 — 0.45 —0.84 — 0.91 

.44 .59 .20 .62 .74 


Film-control difference 


.45 
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gressed wp to an average of .70 and men whose initial scale position 
was 5 regressed down to an average value of 4.09. But just as in 
the study of the radio programs all groups were affected in the direc¬ 
tion of accepting the ‘^message’* of the communication, even the 
most extreme subgroup that had initially been so anti-British that 
they did not clieck a single response favorable to the British in the 
five items making up the British war effort scale. 

It may be further argued that the contention that opposed men 
would be made more opposed applies not to the extremeness of their 
content position but rather to the intensity with which they hold 
their opinion or the extent of emotional involvement in supporting 
their point of view. No answer is available from the present studies 
on this interpretation of degree of opposition because measurements 
of intensity of feeling independent of content were not feasible. To 
the extent, however, that intensity and content are correlated, the 
present study and all other analyses that were made show negative 
results regardless of how ^^oppositions* is defined for the type of 
communication investigated. 

This qualification concerning the type of communications investi¬ 
gated is made because it seems theoretically possible that opposition 
would be fostered with some kinds of ^^propaganda.** This seems 
especially likely for face-to-face situations in which the communica¬ 
tor and the communicatee become involved in a give-and-take argu¬ 
ment. In such a case the individual who constitutes the ^‘audience** 
himself takes a stand and is likely to have more “ego involvement,** 
actively to seek new arguments in support of his position, and so 
forth. A similar situation would be the debate form of communica¬ 
tion in whicli there is a protagonist for each side of the issue. If 
the audience is initially divided in opinion on the issue individual 
audience members would be expected to identify with the pro¬ 
tagonist representing their owm initial stand, and a situation similar 
to the face-to-face argument is created.® 

9. Summary of Results 

(1) Presenting the arguments on both sides of an issue was found 
to be more effective than giving only the arguments supporting the 

•Exposure to debates has been shown to strengthen the initial opinions of those 
audience members initially expressing an opinion and to reduce the neutral, no-opinion 
category by shifting some* people in one direction and others in the opposite direction. 
(Cf. Millson, W. A. D., “Problems in Measuring .\udiciice Reaction,” Quart. J, Speech^ 
1932, IS, G21 37.) 
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point being made, in the case of individuals who were initially op¬ 
posed to the point of view being presented. 

(2) For men who were already convinced of the point of view being 
presented, however, the inclusion of arguments on both sides was 
less effective, for the group as a whole, than presenting only tlie 
arguments favoring the general position being advocated. 

(3) Better educated men were more favorably affected by presen¬ 
tation of both sides; less well educated men were more affected by 
the communication wdiich used only supporting arguments. 

(4) The group for which the presentation giving both sides w^as 
least effective was the group of poorly educated men who were al¬ 
ready convinced of the point of view being advocated. 

(5) An important incidental finding was that tJie absence of one 
relevant argument against the stand taken by the programs was 
more noticeable in the presentation using arguments on both sides 
than in the presentation in which only one side w as discussed. Fur¬ 
thermore, advantage of tlie program giving both sides among men 
initially opposed was less for those who regarded the omitted argu¬ 
ment as an important one. 

(6) Men who were initially very opposed to the point of view be¬ 
ing presented—as measured by their deviation in content from the 
position taken by the communication—w^ere nevertheless influenced 
to alter their opinion in the direction of the ‘‘message’’ rather than 
being shifted further in the direction of their initial opinion. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY TABLE A 

Breakdown of Chanvjes in Estimates Among Men Initially Favoring 
AND Men Initially Opposing the Stand Taken 


PROGRAM I 
*‘one side** 
initial estimate 
Iajss 2 or 
than 2 more 


PER CENT OF MEN 

PROGRAM II 
”holh sides” 
initial estimate 
Less 2 or 
than 2 more 


CONTROL 
no program 
initial estimate 
Less 2 or 

than 2 more 


No change 45 

Revised f^stimatc upward 50 

Revised estimate downward 5 

Net change (% up minus 

% down) 45 

Control net change* 9 

Net effect (program net minus 

control) I 36 | 

Number of cases in each 
subgroup** 152 


46 

41 

56 

65 

56 

36 

58 

16 

22 

5 

18 

1 

27 

13 

39 

18 

57 

-11 

9* 

-34* 

-34 

0 

-34 



d] 

□n 

□El 



45 

150 

55 

140 

41 


* The net chnufcen in the two subgroups of the control represent the familiar "regression” phenomenon 
due to unreliable tent answers. (See p. 320ff.. Appendix D.) The greater degree of regression in the 
subgroups estimating n war of 2 or more years is accounted for by the extent of their deviation from 
the average estimate of less tlian years. 

** The numbers of eases given here add to 5S3 instead of the total of 625 men studied because the 
analysis could not include the 42 individuals who failed to write legible estimates of the length of the 
war in either the "before" or the "after" survey. The omission of such individuals applies also to 
the three following tables. 


SUPPLEMENTARY TABLE B 

Breakdown of Changes in Estimates Among Men 
WITH Differing Education 


PER CENT OF MEN 

ediu'ation: Nonrgraduates High school graduates 

FROG ram: I II I II 



side") 

sides") 

Control 

Bide”) 

sides”) 

Control 

No rhaiigc 

40 

45 

64 

51 

45 

62 

Revised estimate upward 

54 

44 

19 

40 

50 

17 

Revised estimate downward 

6 

11 

17 

9 

5 

21 

Net change 

48 

33 

2 

31 

45 

-4 

Control net change 

2 

2 


-4 

-4 


Net effect (program net minus 
control) 

Number of cases in each 

RT] 

fan 


[35] 

□E] 


subgroup* 

93 

105 

104 

104 

100 

77 


* See second footnote to Table A. 









CHAPTER 9 


THE EFFECT OF AN AUDIENCE- 
PARTICIPATION TECHNIQUE IN 
FILM-STRIP PRESENTATION 


I N THE usual method of presenting motion pictures or film strips, 
participation by the audience is limited to implicit, symbolic 
responses. In the experiment here reported, a technique for obtain¬ 
ing greater participation was introduced by rccpiiring the audience 
to recite aloud during parts of a film strip, thus achieving more 
active rehearsal of the material by each learner. 

Increased participation would be expected to result in greater 
learning because it guarantees overt practice of the actual responses 
to be learned rather than merely relying on implicit practice of sym¬ 
bolic responses. Participation also is likely to function as an incen¬ 
tive to learn, since tlic learner soon finds out that if he has to per¬ 
form the response himself at the appropriate intervals he must try 
harder to learn the material as it is being presented. Since it is 
likely that the effects of procedures for in(*roasing participation are 
acliieved in part through motivational factors, the effectiveness of 
the participation would be expected to depend on the learner’s ini¬ 
tial motivation. For this reason in the present study the additional 
variable of motivation, induced by announcing an exam, was intro¬ 
duced ill order to determine its interaction with the effects of audi¬ 
ence participation. 


Pkoceduue 


1. THE FILM STRIPS USED 

Two film strips with sound accompaniment were used in the study. 
The educational objective of the film strips was to teach Signal 
Corps men the phonetic alphabet and pronunciation of numerals. 
The film strip presented to the experimental group used the afore- 

2B8 
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mentioned technique for increasing audience participation; the film 
strip presented to the standard group was exactly like the experi¬ 
mental strip in every respect except that it did not use t he recitation 
procedure for increasing audience participation. 

In both film strips, after a few preliminary frames lo sliow the na¬ 
ture and importance of the phonetic alpha))et, the i)honetic names 
(‘‘Able” for “A,” “Baker” for “B,” etc.) corresponding to each let¬ 
ter were shown in a printed list and pronounced by the narrator. 
Then, successively, each letter and phonetic nanu* was present('d in 
an individual frame showing a picture to illustrate the phonetic 
name, with accompanying sound effects arui narration designed to 
facilitate the formation of an association between the l('tt(;r and the 
name. Two illustrative frames are shown below in Figure 1. 



Sound effect: German band playing **0 Sound effect: Obne music, 
where, O where, has my little dog gone,” Narrator: “Oboe—An ol>oc, it's clearly 
with dogs barking. understood, is an ill wind no one blowi 

Narrator: “Dog." good." 

Figure 1. Frames excerpted from film strips to illustrate type of presentation used. 

Interspersed after about every six individual frames was a frame 
showing a review list of the preceding group of phonetic names. 
When all 26 of the individual frames and the four review lists had 
been shown, a complete review list of all 26 letters and phonetic 
names in alphabetical order was shown. After a digression on the 
pronunciation of numerals, another complete review list, this time 
in scrambled order, was shown. 

In all aspects described thus far the two film strips were identical 
in both the sound track and the frames shown. The only difference 
between the two was that in the “standard” film strip all review lists 
presented each phonetic name with its corresponding letter and these 
were pronounced by the narrator, whereas in the experimental strip 
the letters in the review lists were followed by question marks and 
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the names were to be recalled and pronounced by the audience. A 
correlated difference was the additional statement in the introduc¬ 
tory narration that from time to time the audience would be asked 
to recite the names aloud; also, each time a review list was shown, 
the frame title and the narrator instructed the audience to recite 
the names aloud. Examples of the standard and experimental re¬ 
view-list frames are shown below. 


[ Now a review of fhese lefters and 
their phonetic names. 


1 Read the letters end give names | 

I aloud as before j 

G'George J-Jig 


G-( ? ) J-( ? ) 

H'How 

K'King 


H-( ? ) K-( ? ) 

1 -Item 

L'Love 

I 

1 -( ? ) L -( ? ) 

24 


Review-list frame from standard film Review-list frame from experimental 
strip. film strip. 

Figure 2. Examples of the review-list frames. 


In the instructions to both the experimental and the standard 
groups prior to the film, a very brief statement was made describing 
the content of the film strip they were to see and its importance as 
a part of a soldier’s training. This approximated what would nor¬ 
mally be said by the training officer or noncom in charge of present¬ 
ing a sound film strip. The experimental subjects were given the 
additional instruction that from time to time they would be re¬ 
quired to recite the phonetic names out loud, at which times they 
were not merely to mumble to themselves but should ‘'sing out” so 
they could be heard. 

2. DESIGN OP THE EXPERIMENT 

The general plan of the study was to show the film strips to a 
number of platoon-size audiences of enlisted men, and to administer 
tests to the men immediately afterward, to find out how well they 
had learned the phonetic alphabet. By comparing the test per¬ 
formance of men who had seen the experimental film strip with the 
performance of men who had seen the standard film strip, the effects 
of the procedure for increasing audience participation could be 
evaluated. 
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Because motivation was expected to be a variable that would 
modify the effects of the participation procedure, the men were told 
in half of the showings that they would be tested after the film strip; 
the other half were told only that they were going to see a film strip 
that was part of their training. The purpose of this difference in 
treatment was to make possible an analysis of the relative value of 
the increased audience participation under conditions of greater and 
lesser motivation. Thus in this study two experimentally cont rolled 
variables were studied in coml)ination. 

For convenience, the individuals who knew in advance that they 
were going to be tested will he referred to as the "motivated” group, 
and the individuals who were not informed in advance of the lest 
will be referred to as the ^'nonmotivated^’ group. This terminology 
is intended to imply nothing more than a difference in the relative 
amount of motivation expected for tlie two grou])s; tJiere would 
clearly be considerable motivation operative in the “nonmotivated’’ 
group, even though they wure on tlie average less well inotiwated 
than the other group. 

The men used in the study were new recruits at a Reception Cen¬ 
ter. An important purpose in using a Reception Center was that 
the men had no previous military experience, ^‘company organiza¬ 
tion’’ was purely temporary, and the recruits were moved tlirough 
the center so fast that their entire stay at the camp was only a few 
days. These properties of a Reception Ck*nter were all (ronsidered 
important to the experiment because they insured: (1) little previous 
experience with the phonetic alphabet; (2) few communication lines 
along which knowledge of the experiment could spread among the 
men not yet used—particularly the knowledge that a test was given 
at the end of the film, which would have eliminated the motivational 
differences; and (3) little realization that some aspects of the experi¬ 
ment were not typical of the Army, 

The aspect of the experiment that was particularly not typical of 
the Army was the method used for determining whether a man 
would serve in the experimental or in the standard group. A ^‘com¬ 
pany” roster was divided into two halves—about 100 men each— 
on the basis of alphabetical order, and men in the first half were 
ordered to assemble at one hour and the remainder to asseml)Ie at 
the next following hour. When each of these halves had assembled, 
they were lined up in a formation in which they chose their own 
positions. They were then counted and the half of the group on 
the left (about 50 men) was sent to one theater and the half on the 
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right was seut to the other. Since the two theaters followed a bal¬ 
anced pattern of alternate presentation of experimental and stand¬ 
ard film strips, tlie resulting choice of experimental-group and 
standard-group men was a random selection of individuals rather 
tlian the usual company-unit selection used in the other film studies. 
To reduce any possil)lc concern of the men about the arbitrary divi¬ 
sion as to who went to what theater, they were told that they would 
see a training film, but tliat the theaters would accommodate only 
50 men. Sin(;e there was no platoon organization, the method used 
seemed as reasonable as any. By scheduling the two halves of a 
“company” for suc(*essive hours, the communication problem was 
further controlled. One half was marching to the theaters while 
tlie other was marching back to the company area by a different 
route. 

Sixteen audiences of approximately 50 men each were used, the 
number of men totaling 742. Name and serial number were recorded 
on each man’s test blank so that tlie number of years of schooling 
and the ACICT score of eacli man in the sample could be subse¬ 
quently obtained from the classification office. This latter informa¬ 
tion provided a basis for equating tlie learning ability of the groups 
used for the final analysis of results and a moans of analyzing the 
relative value of tlie increased audience participation of men for dif¬ 
fering learning ability as indicated by AGCT and education. 

3. THE TESTING PROCEDURE 

Immediate rather than deferred testing was emploj^d, partly in 
order to maximize sensitivity of the experiment to effects of the 
participation procedure. Introduction of a delay period between 
training and testing would presumably have yielded results in the 
same direction as those obtained with immediate testing, but with 
differences attenuated through intervening forgetting and possible 
voluntary rehearsal by individuals in both the experimental and 
standard groups. This would operate to reduce the effects obtained 
from the overt rehearsal given the former group during the training 
session. The rehearsal problem w^as particularly crucial in view of 
the communication problem already mentioned, especially since 
half of the men (the “motivated” group) were told a test would fol¬ 
low. If time were alloAved between film and test, these men might 
have communicated their knowledge about the coming test to 
“nonmotivated” men. 
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Another advantage of immediate testing was related to the stated 
purpose of the film. According to tlie film-makers tlie function of 
the film strip was to give preliminary familiarization with the pho¬ 
netic alphabet and an opportunity to learn it well (‘nough to be able 
to carry out furtlier rehearsal. Extensive further drill would of 
course be required to attain high proficienf‘y in the use of the alpha¬ 
bet in later field situations, but presumably Signal Corps men would 
have strong motivation to rehearse tlie material afterward. The 
purpose of the film was to provide suflicient learning to permit fur¬ 
ther effective practice. 

Five men from each of the sixteen audience groups were given 
individual oral tests of their ability to recall the phonetic munes. In 
these tests each letter was presented singly as a visual stimulus 
stamped in large type on a card, and the men w(Te ri'cpiired to re¬ 
spond orally with the phonetic name. Tlie correctiK‘ss of each re¬ 
sponse was recorded and the time required for a man to gi^’e his 
response was timed bj’^ stop watch, with a limit of 15 seconds for 
each letter. 

Space and personnel limitations forced the number of tlie individ¬ 
ual tests to be smaller than might have been desirable. Ten indi¬ 
vidual testers, made available by the camp’s classification office, 
were used for each hour of the experiment. The number of indi¬ 
viduals tested was therefore limited to 5 men from c^ach audience, 
or a total of 80 from the 16 audiences involvc^d. The men to be 
tested individually were selected in such a manner as to give roughly 
equivalent distributions of education in the four experiment al (‘ondi- 
tions. The rest of the men in each audieiK^e group w(‘re given a 
written test. In these tests the men received a sheet with a mime¬ 
ographed list of the letters, with blanks beside ea(;h letter for writ¬ 
ing in the phonetic names. 

Both types of tests presented the twenty-six letters of the alphabet 
in a random sequence. Varied orders of presentation were used in 
a balanced fashion in testing different subjects, there being five dif¬ 
ferent test orders in all, used with equal frequency. 

Results 

The results obtained with the individual oral tests will be pre¬ 
sented first, followed by presentation of relevant portions of the 
data from the written tests. Conclusions from the two sets of data 
were in all cases in agreement as to direction, l)ut differences were 
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smaller in the case of the written tests. Use of the oral-test data 
was considered preferable because of the superior sensitivity and 
realism of this measure. 

The individual tests were more sensitive both because the measure¬ 
ment of the exact time taken hy each individual to recall each letter 
is a precise measure of learning and because the individual adminis¬ 
tration provides better control of the conditions of testing. The 
individual tests were more realistic in that they more closely ap¬ 
proximated the conditions under which the phonetic alphabet would 
actually be used, that is, with men making an oral response to each 
individual letter. However, since only 20 men were given oral 
tests for each of the four conditions of the experiment, presentation 
of the written-test results has been included wdien recourse to these 
data w^as necessary to afford a sufficient numbcT of cases in some of 
the subgroups used for analysis. 

An important difficulty of the written test w^as the opportunity 
given tlie men to divide up the time allowed in such a w^ay that an 
individual could concentrate much more time on the phonetic 
names lie liad difficulty in remembering. Another factor was the 
possibility that additional cues w-ere provided by being able to see 
all the letters at once and to see all the names tliat had been remem¬ 
bered and written in. This supposition is supported by the finding 
that the smaller differences among the experimental groups taking 
the writ,ten tests were accompanied by a considerably higher average 
performance on the tests. 

Results for Individual Tests 

1. OVERALL EFFECT OF PARTICIPATION 

Figure 3 gives a comparison of the individual-test results for men 
wlio saw the experimental film strip and for men w^ho saw the stand¬ 
ard film strip. The difference in performance represents the effects 
of the increased audience participation provided by the active na¬ 
ture of the reviews in the experimental strip. The curves in the 
cliart show the average number of phonetic names remembered cor¬ 
rectly with various limits on the time interval allowed to remember 
each phonetic name. These results are for men who did not know 
in advance that they would be tested after the film strip (the ‘^non- 
motivated’’ group). This was the group which was showm the 
film strip under conditions typical of use in the Army—that is, with 
no test announced. Comparison with the motivated group wdll be 
made later. 
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The figure shows that there was a marked superiority in the test 
performance of men who had seen the film strip with the active par¬ 
ticipation technique. This superiority shows up at each of the 
various time intervals that could be used as the limit allowed for 
thinking of the phonetic name after being shown each letter. 

From the standpoint of actual use of the phonetic alpluibet, profi¬ 
ciency should probably be such that eveiy name can be re(*alled al¬ 
most immediately when the letter is shown. To approximate tliesc 
conditions, a two-second time interval was used as one criterion of 
effectiveness. ^Vithin this time limit it is seen from Figure 3 that 
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r/M£ ALLOWED TO RECALL EACH NAME 

Figure 3. Average number of phonetic names correctly recalled within designated 
periods of time per name. 


the men who had active participation recalled an average of 17.6 
phonetic names or about 68 per cent of the 26 names, whereas the 
men who had the standard form of the film strip recalled an average 
of 12.6 names or only about 48 per cent. Thus the technique for 
increasing audience participation increased the number of words 
learned proficiently from a level of 48 per cent to a level of 68 per 
cent. 

From another standpoint, the training objective of the film strip 
was to provide sufficient memory of the correct phonetic names to 
permit their being recalled and practiced later. A single showing 
of a 25-minute sound film strip would not be expected to teach the 
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phonetic alphabet to the level of complete proficiency. From this 
standpoint a longer time limit for remembering each phonetic name 
would be desirable in evaluating the training value of the increased 
audience participation. Preliminary oral tests indicated that very 
few names required more than 15 seconds to be recalled if they could 
be recalled at all. Therefore in the conduct of the individual tests 
in the main experiment the men were given a maximum of 15 seconds 
in which to try to recall the phonetic name after each letter was pre¬ 
sented. It can be seen in Figure 3 that there was very little gain 
during the last 5 seconds of this interval. With the 15-second time 
limit as a criterion, the data show’ that men wdio saw the active- 
participation strip learned an average of 21.9 out of the 26 names, 
whereas men who saw the standard form of the film strip learned an 
average of only 17.2 names. In other words, when a 15-secoiid cri¬ 
terion is used for recall of each name, the active participation proce¬ 
dure increased the amount of learning exhibited from a level of 
about 66 per cent of the names to a level of about 84 per cent. 

TABLE 1 


Effe<t of Partk ifation on Number op Phonetic Names Recalled 



WITHIN 2 SECONDS 

WITHIN 15 SECONDS 


A ITER SEEINO 

LETTER 

AITER SEEING 

LETTER 


Mean nmnhcr 

Percentage 

Mean number 

Percentage 


recalled 

recalled 

recalled 

recalled 

Participation 

17 0 

68% 

21.9 

84% 

Standard 

12.G 

48 

17.2 

66 

Difference 

f).0 

20% 

4.7 

18% 


t = 3 5, df = 

= 38 

t ^ 3.0, df 

= 38 


j) < .01 


p < .01 



The results showing the effectiveness of the participation proce¬ 
dure from the two points of view are summarized in Table 1. A test 
for the significance of the effect of audience participation is also 
show n in Table 1. It can be seen that the mean differences in num¬ 
ber of phonetic names given correctly by standard and participation 
groups are highly reliable at both the 2-second and the 15-second 
criteria. 

2. VALUE OF ACTIVE PARTICIPATION WITH MATERIAL OF VARYING 
DIFFICULTY 

Some of the phonetic names wure more easily learned than others. 
For example, “X-ray” for “X” w’as remembered by a higher pro- 
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portion of the men than “Tare” for By dividing the 26 pho¬ 

netic names into an easier half and a more difficult half on the basis 
of combined test performance with both film strips, a comparison 
could be made of the relative gain from increased audience partici¬ 
pation with the easier names as compared with the more difficult 
names. Figure 4 shows the results of this (‘omparison for the indi¬ 
vidual tests, using the 15-second time limit: 
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DIFFERENTIAL EFFECT ; 287. - 87. = 207. 

PROBABiLirr ; < .0! 

Figure 4. Average per cent of easy and diflicult words l(‘arncd. 


In the analysis of the results as a function of case or difficulty of 
the material, the problem of equivalence of units arose - is an incre¬ 
ment of one phonetic name as a result of audience participation the 
same for easy as for difficult items? Witliout participation, the 
average was about 14 names for difficult items and about 20 names 
for easy items. Since the initial level is different, some ratio (c.g., 
per cent improvement, per cent reduction of wrong answers, etc.) 
might be appropriate. While such proportional measures might be 
meaningful, tlie measure used for analysis in the present study was 
the actual number of words answered correctly. 

The above comparison shows that the gain from the increased 
audience participation procedure w'as much greater with the more 
difficult half of the phonetic alphabet. Tlie effect attributable to 
participation was small and not very reliable for the easy material, 
but it was large and highly reliable for the difficult material. Ihe 
difference between the effects (differential effect = 20%) w'as also 
highly reliable.^ The results indicate that aclit^e participation is 
most important when the material to be learned is most difficult. 


1 The reliability of the mean differential effect was tested from the distributions of 
differences between each man’s score on the 13 “ca^” 

"difficult” items. The mean difference was 3.3 words for the standard group and a? 
words for the participation group. The difference between these would have arisen by 
chance less than one time in a thousand. 
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3. EFFECT OF INCENTIVE ALONE ON AMOUNT LEARNED 

As mentioned earlier, the men in half of the audience groups were 
told in advance that they would be tested subsequently on the 
material, while half of the audiences were not told. The effect of 
the added motivation to learn provided by the announcement of the 
quiz can thus be analyzed without regard to its interaction with the 
participation procedure. The relevant group for this analysis is 
the standard group which did not actively participate since the ac¬ 
tive participation technique was not typical of the Army training 
films and film strips. 

In the instructions the men were told; “During this hour we’re 
going to show you training slides on the phonetic alphabet. The 
slides will be projected on this screen. There is a recording that 
plays along with the slides and explains each one. The phonetic 
alphabet is an important part of military training, so pay close 
attention.” 

In half of the audience groups (the “motivated” groups) the fol¬ 
lowing additional announcement was made; “After the training 
slides have been shown, we will pass out a test paper to each of you. 
We arc going to give each of you a test to see how much you have 
learned. It’s to your own advantage to do as well as possible, so 
be sure that you pay close attention to the training slides and learn 
as much of the phonetic alphabet as you can.” 

The chart below, using the 15-second criterion and the standard 
group, shows the average amounts learned by the men who were 
told in advance that they would be tested, compared with the 
amounts learned by those who were not told in advance about the 
test. 
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Figure 5. EfTect of added motivation on amount learned. 


It can be seen in the chart that the announcement of a test signifi¬ 
cantly increased the amount of material learned under standard con¬ 
ditions. 
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4. VALUE OF ACTIVE PARTICIPATION WITH AND WITHOUT INCENTIVE 

Active audience participation is one way of insuring that the task 
to be learned is actually rehearsed by the audieiu e members. How¬ 
ever, under conditions of high motivation the audience members 
may rehearse the material to themselves as it is prc^sented even 
though overt rehearsal is not formaily required. Thus, if there is 
a high level of motivation to learn, relatively little additional bene¬ 
fit from audience participation may be ol)tained. lender these con¬ 
ditions the amount of additional benefit of active particii)ation 
would depend mainly on the relative advantage of overt. pr;\cti(*e 
as contrasted with only implicit or symbolic rehearsal. 

Figure 6 compares the percentage of words learned with and wit.li- 
out active participation for men who did and who did not have ad¬ 
vance announcement of the test. As before, these results are based 
on the 15-second criterion. 
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Figure 6. Amount learned by active-participation and control group.s, under two 
conditions of motivation. 

As anticipated, the difference between the active-participation 
and standard procedures was less when the men were motivated l)y 
knowledge that they would be tested. The difference of 18.1 per 
cent for the nonmotivated group is considerably larger than the 
corresponding difference of 5.2 per cent for the motivated group. 
Second-order differences as large as this in the expected direction 
would occur only about four times in a hundred. These results 
indicate that active participation is most important when individuals 
are least motivated to learn. 
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Results of Written Tests 

From the 662 men who answered the written tests, four groups— 
one for each of the four experimental conditions—were selected so 
as to be exactly matched by education and AGCT category. This 
stratification resulted in a reduction of the total group from 662 
to 504, or 126 men in eacli of the four groups. 

As stated earlier, the results of the written tests conformed in 
every respecit to the findings of the individual tests except that in 
the written tests the average number of phonetic names answered 
correctly was higher under all conditions and the differences be¬ 
tween active participation and standard forms of the film strip were 
smaller. Since only two minutes or less are required to write in all 
of the phonetic names, if they are well learned, the ten minutes 
allowed for the written test permitted the men to go back and fill in 
names not initially remembered but recalled at a later point in the 
series. However, the ten-minute time interval rather tlian a 
shorter period was required to minimize any tendency for the men 
to try onl}^ a portion of the letters because of lingering too long try¬ 
ing to think of one they could not remember easily. 

1. VALUE OF active PARTICIPATION AT DIFFERENT 

LEVELS OF ABILITY 

The number of men tested individually was too small to permit 
subdivision according to initial learning ability. However, this 
analysis was made for the larger sample w^ho took the written tests. 
As noted earlier, each man wrote on the test sheet the number of 
years of schooling lie had completed. He also signed his name and 
serial number, so his AGCT score could later be obtained from the 
personnel records. AGCT scores were used as the best available 
measures of the men’s learning ability. 

When test performance was anah'zed according to AGCT scores 
it was found that the Icfis mtclligent groups profited most from the in¬ 
creased audience participation. It was found that AGCT groups 
I, II, and III all gave fairly similar results, but tlie results for groups 
IV and V differed markedl}" from those for the upper three groups.^ 
The results for this breakdown into ‘'more intelligent” (classes I, II, 
and III) and “less intelligent” (classes IV and V) are shown in 
Figure 7. The results are for the standard conditions in which the 

* There were very few cases in groups I and V, so the analysis was essentially of 
groups II, III, and IV. 
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men were not motivated by the knowledge that they would be subse¬ 
quently tested. The AGCT breakdown subdivides the 120 men in 
the active-participation group and the 126 men in the standard 
group into 101 “more intelligent’’ men and 25 “less intelligent” men 
per group. 
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Figure 7. Comparative contributions of active-particii>Hiion prorcHJure for those of 
different intelligence levels. 


It is seen in Figure 7 that the differential elTect on the two intelli¬ 
gence groups is IG per cent. The critical ratio of this second-order 
difference was 2.0, indicating a difference that would occur in either 
direction by chance about five times in 100. 

2. EFFECTS WITH DIFFICULTY, MOTIVATION, AND 

ABILITY OPERATING IN COMBINATION 

The preceding results have shown separately the value of the in- 
creased audience participation procedure under varying condition.^ 
of difficulty of material, motivation to learn, and learning ability. 
By dividing the results into the appropriate subcatcgorics of all 
three of these variables, their effects when operating in (combination 
can be seen. Figure 8 shows the.se effects of participation—that is, 
the differences between amount learned under active participation 
and under standard conditions—for all the different subcategories. 

It can be seen from Figure 8 that the importance of audience 
participation increased cumulatively as a function of each of the 
factors analyzed. Active participation was most effective when 
intelligence and motivation were lower and difficulty was greater. 
At the one e.\treme, the more intelligent men (regardless of moti¬ 
vation) benefited only 3 per cent from participation on the easy 
words; at the other extreme, the less intelligent, nonmotivated men 
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showed an increase due to participation of 23 per cent in the case of 
the difficult material. Thus the participation procedure tended to 
bring the amount learned under all conditions up toward the level 
ordinarily acliieved only under the most favorable circumstances. 
Another way of describing the results is that the participation pro¬ 
cedure liclps most where it is most needed, that is, where individuals 
with little ability or motivation are learning difficult material. 

It will be noticed that the results presented in Figure 8 are in 
terms of the gains attributable to participation, and do not show 
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Figure 8. Contribution of audience participation as a function of intelligence, moti¬ 
vation, and difficulty of material. 


total amounts learned. The total amount learned was, of course, 
greatest for the intelligent, motivated men in learning easy ma¬ 
terial, and least for the unmotivated, unintelligent men in learning 
difficult material. Thus the results, as presented, do not take into 
account a ‘^ceiling effect^' due to the fact that the maximum amount 
of gain possible from participation varied from condition to condi¬ 
tion. Tlie reason for presenting the results in this form—without 
taking the ceiling factor into account—is because the picture as 
shown seems more meaningful in terms of educational objectives. 
A gain from 95 per cent without participation to 98 per cent with 
participation, which was obtained for motivated intelligent men in 
learning easy material, is a gain of 60 per cent when one divides the 
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3 per cent increase by the 5 per cent maximum possible ^xain. But 
while such a lar^e relative improvement may be of theoretical sig¬ 
nificance, it would probably be of much less interest to an edu(*ator 
than the increase from 44 per cent without participation to 66 per 
cent with participation which w’as obtained for unintelligent, un¬ 
motivated men with difficult material. 

The question arises as to what extent the findings reported in this 
chapter are of general applicability. It seems a fair assumption 
that the device of reciting aloud can probably be used with about 
equal effectiveness for other films of the same general character as 
the one studied—^i.e., films in which the learning materials are simple 
paired associates, such as might be used in teaching the vocalailary 
of a foreign language, a new’^ nomenclature, recognition of aircraft 
types, and the like. But the recitation procedure as here used would 
seem less readily applicable to films having other kinds of learning 
objectives—for example, those involving motor learning or sub¬ 
stance learning rather than rote memorization. An important prob¬ 
lem is therefore to determine what alternative procedures might be 
used in such instances to utilize the same basic factors that are re¬ 
sponsible for the demonstrated effectiveness of participation. Here 
the crucial question is; What are the “basic factors^’ that a(*(‘()unt 
for the results obtained with the present procedure of reciting aloud? 
Tlie answer to this question determines what alternatives to reciting 
aloud would be suggested where group recitation is not approi)riat.e. 

In terms of learning theory, several factors can be mentioned as 
possible contributors to the advantages of active participation. 
Tliese arc discussed in the following paragraplis. 

Direct rehearsal. The worst aspect of passive “learning” is that, 
the learner may not actually be practicing any relevant respons(\s. 
He may be daydreaming or he may be making some irrelevant ob¬ 
servations concerning the material presented. Active participation 
is one way of insuring that the learner actually practices relevant 
responses that will be needed in later performance. 

In the present experiment the response practiced during partici¬ 
pation was identical with the response to be learned that is, saying 
the correct phonetic name—so that the concept of “direct n^hcarsal 
is entirely appropriate. However, it is apparent tliat in many cases 
little could be done to get direct rehearsal during actual film instruc¬ 
tion where the responses to be learned were nonverbal ones. Oc¬ 
casionally such direct participation might be feasible for examj)lc, 
in a film about the use of the slide rule the audience members might 
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be given slide rules to manipulate as per instructions during the film 
showing. But probably in the majority of film subjects the re¬ 
sponses to be learned could not be directly rehearsed during the film. 
Instead, symbolic responses must be learned during the film show¬ 
ing and later translated into the response to be performed. In such 
cases the problem is inevitably one of “transfer of training^^—the 
symbolic responses learned during passive instruction must subse¬ 
quently “transfer’’ to the actual responses which are the object of 
instruction. In such a case, the “active participation” procedures 
available are those which insure that relevant symbolic responses 
are practiced during the film showing. Thus even though active 
practice of the overt act is not possible, participation procedures 
that insure rehearsal of appropriate symbolic responses could still 
be employed. 

A relevant consideration in the problem of transfer from symbolic 
response to overt responses is the ease with which the symbolic re¬ 
sponses learned can be translated into the desired performance. 
Even with active participation in the learning of the symbolic re¬ 
sponses, little transfer to actual performance would be expected un¬ 
less the symbols are readily translated into the desired overt action. 

In the study reported in the present chapter these problems of 
translating symbolic responses into action did not arise. The overt 
response was in this case itself a symbolic response—a word—and 
there is little reason to believe that the implicit vocalization of a 
word differs much in form of response from its overt vocalization. 
Thus in the present case we probably have an example of nearly 
perfect transfer of the symbolic response into overt action. This 
feature of the present subject, however, makes it unrepresentative 
of many instructional films. 

A related aspect of the problem of transfer of training is the ad¬ 
vantage of having present during training a stimulus situation 
closely approximating that in which the response is subsequently 
to be performed. This is an important advantage in the typical 
“learning by doing” situation, but it offers real difficulties in the case 
of film instruction where, aside from what is seen on the screen and 
heard on the sound track, the stimulus situation is one involving 
passively sitting still in a darkened room. However, the important 
factor of connecting the correct response to cues that are later to 
elicit it might often be taken into account in a movie by use of scenes 
that duplicate as many elements as possible of the stimulus situation 
in which it is desired that the response be elicited later. In the 
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present experiment this was done by using review frames in the film 
strip which showed the letters of th<^ alphabet without aoeompanv- 
ing them by the correct word. Thus, unlike the passive control 
group, the active learners saw only the stimulus let ter and had prac¬ 
tice reciting the phonetic name while seeing the letter presented 
alone a situation which tends to duplicate the conditions under 
which performance was to be required later. 

Motivation. A perhaps less obvious basis for advantage in tlie 
active participation procedure is a motivational faetor that appears 
to be involved. W^hat is the effect on the learner of being required 
to reproduce the material to be learned*^ If Ikj has a desire to avoid 
seeming stupid, the effects of active recitation or actives participa¬ 
tion should be to make him apply himself more diligently during 
the passive parts of the presentation. In other words, a likely 
effect of the participation procedure is to provide a series of ''ex¬ 
aminations” in which the learner is immediately reejuired to show 
what he has learned. If his ^'ego” is involved in his ability to learn 
—that is, if he is shamed by poor performance—these "examina¬ 
tions” should produce an additional motivation to learn. This may 
be particularly true in the case of the procedure used in the present 
study, in which audience members recited aloud: eacli subject would 
be aware that his immediate neighbor could tell whether or not he 
had remembered the correct phonetic name. The present findings 
fit in well with the expectations from the postulated operation of a 
motivational factor in that when an independent source of moti¬ 
vation was applied the participation procedure had relatively less 
effect. 

Although the factors of direct rehearsal and motivation have been 
discussed separately, it may be that they actually achieve their 
effects through the same mechanism. In each (;ase the critical fac¬ 
tor could be the rehearsal of the response to be learned. In typical 
human learning situations it seems very likely that the effectiveness 
of "motivational” procedures is in part brought about by tlie fact 
that they provide incentive for practice. Nothing is learned with¬ 
out some practice, and the individual who lias no incentive to prac¬ 
tice will therefore not be expected to learn. The procedure of par¬ 
ticipation and the procedure of announcing a test may simply be 
alternative ways of getting the subjects to practice the correct sym¬ 
bolic responses during the film showing. Furthermore, the efficacy 
of the participation procedure may lie in part in the motivating 
effects of these recitations on the learner's subsequent implicit prac- 
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tice as the material is presented in later portions of the film, rather 
than being entirely due to the practice occasioned during those por¬ 
tions of the film in which the subject is required to recite aloud. 

The results obtained in the present study and the foregoing theo¬ 
retical considerations have a number of implications for those en¬ 
gaged in the preparation and use of instructional films. The most 
obvious implication is that, to the extent possible, the actual re¬ 
sponse to l)e learned should be actively practiced during the film 
showing. If the actual response to be learned cannot feasibly be 
practiced during the film showing, appropriate symbolic responses 
should l)e actively practiced, the most appropriate symbolic re¬ 
sponses being those most readily translated into the overt responses 
the film is attempting to teach. Further, the film should as nearly 
as possible duplicate, in its visual and auditory presentation, the 
stimulus situation in wdiich the audience members later will be ex¬ 
pected to perform the responses to be learned. Finally, since it is 
theoretically possible that motivational devices achieve all of their 
effects through providing an incentive to practice, attention should 
be given to insuring that whatever incentives are provided actually 
lead to the practice of appropriate responses. The motivation 
should not just provide a “motive to learn^^; rather, it should pro¬ 
vide an incentive to perform (as voluntary “active practice^' during 
the film showing) implicit or overt responses that will transfer 
readily to the performance situation that defines the objectives of 
the film. 

At the present stage of knowledge, these implications serve mainly 
as guiding principles rather than as “rules of thumb^' that can 
readily be applied in the preparation and utilization of instructional 
films. They leave a considerable need for ingenuity and good in¬ 
tuition in successfully applying them to a particular case. It is 
expected, however, that as research findings accumulate as to what 
particular devices are successful in achieving the desired effects, 
these general principles will break dowm into subprinciples that can 
be more directly applied to a particular film. 



CHAPTER 10 


SUMMARY AND EVALUATION 


O NE of the primary tasks of the Experimciiial Section of the 
Research Branch was to provide evaluations of i.hv motion 
pictures prepared by the Information and Education Division of 
the Army. These films included the ^'Why We Fight” scries, de¬ 
signed for indoctrination of members of the Armed Forces concern¬ 
ing the events leading up to American participation in the war. In 
addition, a number of experiments were carried out in cooperation 
with other divisions of the War Department to study training films. 

The experimental studies of the ^‘Why We Fight” films (consti¬ 
tuted a large-scale attempt to utilize modern socio-psychological 
research techniques in the evaluation of educational and “indoc¬ 
trination” films. The methods used in these studies and the results 
obtained are described in the present volume in the belief that there 
will be increasing use of such procedures both for determining 
whether motion pictures and similar media really do succc^ed in 
attaining their objectives and for modifying the produ(;ts in ac¬ 
cordance with the results obtained by research. 

Research Design 

The principal criteria of “effectiveness” used in evaluating t})ese 
films were whether they succeeded in imparting information, in 
changing opinions in the direction of the interpretations presented, 
and in increasing men\s motivation to serve. It would liave been 
of considerable interest to use changes in overt beliavior as an addi¬ 
tional criterion of effectiveness. It would have been interestirig, 
for example, to find out whether troops who had seen the “Why 
We Fight” series would have been more highly' motivated in combat 
than those who had not. But it was not found possible to set up 
such long-range experiments as would be involved in answering such 
a question. At the same time, no acceptable ])ehavioral index of 
“morale” or motivation to serve was developed that could be used 
in determining the relatively immediate effects of films. In only 

£47 
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one study was an overt behavioral criterion possible ^in a study 
where the purpose of the film was to teach a verbal response and it 
was not difficult to use overt verbal responses as the criterion. Ihis 
was the study reported in C'hapter 9 concerning the effects of '^audi- 
ence participation,” in whicli actual performance in using correctly 
the letter-name associates in the phonetic alphabet was used as the 
criterion of effectiv'eness. 

While it was not possible to use overt behavioral changes as criteria 
in testing most of the films, the criteria used were nevertheless such 
as to reveal actual changes produced in the audience by the films. 
For exam])le, the ^‘AVJiy We Fight” films were evaluated in terms of 
tJie extent to wliicli factual knowledge and opinions concerning the 
war were altered by seeing the film. This criterion contrasts with 
others commonly used in programs of public information and edu¬ 
cation. Most fre(|uently no check is available save the fact tliat a 
certain quantity of material was prepared and released. In the case 
of newspaper and radio media, such data arc commonly supple¬ 
mented by market surveys to determine readership or listening in¬ 
dices, sirK^e it is realized that unless the material is seen or heard it 
cannot f)Ccome effective. 

In commercial motion-picture research the most important cri¬ 
terion is usually the “box office,” commonly predicted from “pre¬ 
views” in which audience approval is the crucial criterion. This 
criterion is obviously much less relevant in the case of educational 
and informational films of the type studied here. However, on the 
grounds that unless interest is aroused close attention is not apt to 
be achieved in educational films, most studies did obtain informa¬ 
tion about soldier evaluation of the films both through question¬ 
naires and through interviews. Here the purpose was to supple¬ 
ment tlie findings on the film effects— that is, actual clianges 
produced—with evidence concerning things liked and disliked 
about the film. In the informal interviews conducted for this 
purpose an attempt was made to get ideas for product improve¬ 
ment. This turned out to be quite unproductive of suggestions. 
The men readily enough expressed liking or disliking for the films 
but were quite inarticulate as to tlieir reasons and had few sug¬ 
gestions of ways in which the films could be improved. 

In otlier studies, interest was the only response considered rele¬ 
vant; these studies were concerned with films whose objective was 
descril^ed as that of satisfying the interests of the soldiers. For 
these studies, more elaborate methods of recording interests were 
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used, including use of the * ^program analyzer’*—a polygraph record 
of ''likes” and "dislikes” registered during tlie presentation of tiie 
film—which is familiar as a technique for recording midience evalu¬ 
ation of radio programs. 

It is clear that the amount of interest or extent of appro\'a1 
provides only supplementary information al)t)ut a film witli an 
educational purpose and does not constitute a measure of its effec¬ 
tiveness at achieving its educational objective. Exen intensive 
interviewing of sample audiences "to get their reaction ’ to (letaiUnl 
aspects of the material presented was found to be misleading as an 
indication of what effects were produc ed. Wliat ap})eai(al to be an 
"effect” of the film often turned out, when the results of the con¬ 
trolled experiments became available, to be a reaction as prevalent 
among men in general as among those who had secai the film. 

It was necessary to develop new ie« Imitpies for the ])ur]H)si‘ at 
hand. Earlier studies had either restricted their metisurement to 
information tests or had used onl}^ a few attitude scab's to detc'i inine 
overall effects. For the present purposes, information tests were 
necessary but a much more comprehensive analysis of opinior* 
change was fundamental. The objectives of the orientation j)ro- 
gram encompassed a large number of areas of belief, and consider¬ 
able effort was devoted to developing measuring instruments and 
studying the interrelation between the various opinion scales us(‘d. 
In some studies as many as a dozen scales of opinion w en* necessary 
in addition to miscellaneous single opinion items and a bat tc'ry of 
information test items. It was also dcsira})le to investigate tJic 
interrelation of opinion changes produced by the films. A number 
of methodological problems were encountered in tliese att.(*mr)ls to 
analyze opinion changes as a function of other opinions and othc'r 
changes. 

The general procedures used in the investigations are descrilx'd in 
Chapter 2. The starting point was a content analysis of the film 
to be studied, together wdth intensive discussion with the individuals 
preparing the script as to their objectives in producing the film. 
The success of measurement w’as felt to be directly related to the 
precision with w'hich the intended obje(;tives were formulated. Un¬ 
fortunately, in the case of the orientation films precision was some¬ 
times lacking in the definition by the producers of w hat their films 
were intended to accomplish. As a result the criteria used in evalu¬ 
ating these films w^ere the overall objectives of the orientation pro¬ 
gram, combined with inferred objectives based on the content 
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analysis of the films as an index of what the producers were try¬ 
ing to accomplish. 

On the basis of the above information, tentative fact-quiz and 
opinion items were developed. These were then pretested for inter¬ 
pretation and intelligibility by including them in intensive inter¬ 
views with typical soldiers. The importance of this step in the 
process can hardly be overestimated. After any revision necessi¬ 
tated by this procedure, a ^'dress rehearsaP' was employed in which 
questionnaires containing the revised items were administered as an 
''opinion survey” to soldier groups. The results from this step, the 
"quantitative pretest,” enable advance analysis of the interrelation 
of opinions and the discarding of items which would be insensitive 
to change because either a very large or very small proportion 
selects the key response. 

After revision in the light of the qualitative and quantitative pre¬ 
tests, the questionnaires were employed in the actual film evalua¬ 
tions. The typical procedure involved administration of question¬ 
naires to two comparable groups before and after the presentation 
of the film to one of the two groups. The group shown the film 
constituted the "experimental” group whose responses reflected the 
effects of the film. The other constituted the "control” for any 
changes in knowledge or opinion that might have been occasioned 
by events external to the film presentation. An alternative pro¬ 
cedure used in some studies has been termed the "after-only” pro¬ 
cedure. In this procedure the administration of the questionnaire 
before the film showing is omitted. Here the control group reveals 
the knowledge and opinion of a group which has not yet seen the 
film and the experimental group reveals the knowledge and opinion 
of a comparable group after exposure to the film. 

Each of these two alternative procedures was found to have its 
advantages and disadvantages. The "before-after” procedure— 
with administration of the questionnaire both before and after the 
film showing—requires special precautions to prevent the first ques¬ 
tionnaire from revealing the purpose of the study and from biasing 
the answers obtained in the second. But it has definite advantages 
in permitting more detailed analysis of effects and compensation for 
inequalities between the groups arising from lack of random sam¬ 
pling in selecting control and experimental groups. In the present 
studies, completely random sampling was not possible—instead, to 
get naturalistic conditions of film showing, it was necessary to sam¬ 
ple by company units rather than to use random selections of indi- 
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viduals. In the early studies it was not known to what extent this 
would lead to lack of comparability between control and experi¬ 
mental groups. As it turned out, the methods used by the Army 
in assigning men to companies were in most cases essentially ran¬ 
dom, that is, company units were found to differ in most cases no 
more than would be expected in random samples of about 200 men 
(the typical size of a company). In the earlier studies, both the 
“before-after’^ procedure and the “after-only” procedure were used 
in testing the same films. Because of the apparent comparability 
of the results obtained with the two procedures and because of 
the general lack of wide variation from company to company, the 
“after-only” procedure was considered sufficient in some of tlie 
later studies. It is to be remembered, however, that the “after- 
only” procedure always sacrifices completeness in the description of 
changes produced because it cannot isolate individual changes in 
opinion. The relative advantages and disadvantages of the two 
procedures are discussed in Appendix C. 

In testing the orientation films, an interval of about one week 
was allowed before administration of the “after” questionnaire. 
At the outset of the orientation film studies the experimenters more 
or less implicitly assumed that effects would be maximal immedi¬ 
ately after the film showing and that opinion changes as well as 
learning of factual knowledge would show a forgetting curve as 
time passed after the film showing. The standard time interval of 
about one week after the film showing as the interval before testing 
for effects was adopted simply on the grounds that it was judged a 
sufficiently long lapse of time to be on the more flat portion of the 
forgetting curve. It seemed that waiting a week would avoid in¬ 
cluding any transient immediate effects in the evaluation of the 
extent to which the film achieved its purpose. Eventually a sys¬ 
tematic study was set up to test the assumptions involved in the 
use of the one-week interval. The results, which are described in 
detail in Chapter 7, indicated that while tfic expectation of gradual 
decrement with time appeared justified in the case of factual infor¬ 
mation, there was a tendency for many opinion items to show incre¬ 
ments rather than decrements with the lapse of time. Tliis finding 
is of considerable theoretical and methodological interest and will 
be discussed later in the present chapter. 

One of the principal methodological problems revolved around 
the necessity of maldng measurements of the individual’s opinions 
in such a way that they would be represented without bias and ob- 
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tained without the individuars knowing that the measurements 
were connected with the showing of the film or part of an experi¬ 
ment. As discussed more fully in Chapter 2, many precautions were 
reciuired to insure that this bias was avoided. A procedure that let 
the men know the effects of the film were being studied might have 
led to ^'Army-approved^' answers rather than honest answers to 
opinion questions. Therefore, complete anonymity was maintained 
and the questionnaires were presented as having a purpose very 
different from the actual one of testing the film. In using the 
"before-after" procedure, it was particularly important to prevent 
the first (luestionnairc from being recalled when the film was subse¬ 
quently shown and to prevent the repetition of the questionnaire 
after the film from suggesting to the men that a test of the inter¬ 
vening film was in progress. To prevent this, the second question¬ 
naire was "revised" as much as possible and it was necessary to pro¬ 
vide a carefully worked out rationale for the administration of a 
second questionnaire similar to the earlier one. 

Another methodological problem that must be solved for an evalu¬ 
ation experiment to be maximally useful is insuring that the condi¬ 
tions of the experiment closely approximate those under which the 
product is later to be used. This was rather easil}'' achieved in the 
Army situation. Attendance at training films and orientation 
films was compulsory in the Army, so attendance at the films tested 
was as close to 100 per cent as possible, exceptions being those on 
sick call, those on leave, and those on various special duties such as 
KP. The important point here is that self-selection w^as kept at a 
minimum without introducing any procedure that seemed out of 
place. The groups used attended the films as part of their regular 
training, and while attendance was compulsory it was in this respect 
no different from any other aspect of Army life. This handled 
neatly one of the bugaboos of civilian media research in which either 
those wlio attend a film showing are self-selected for initial interest 
in such a way as to make results obtained for tliem very atypical of 
the entire population, or in wliich a certain degree of unusualncss is 
introduced by forcing individuals to attend. 

Several problems of method also arose in connection with express¬ 
ing the amount of change in information or opinion produced by the 
films. The procedure used in the studies expressed effects in terms 
of the percentage of individuals affected on each questionnaire item. 
Measurements were not made in terms of changes in the degree of 
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conviction with which an individual held the particular opinion. A 
particular statement of opinion was agreed upon for each opinion 
question as the opinion consonant with the objectives of the orien¬ 
tation program, just as a particular answer was designated as the 
correct answer to fact-quiz items. Effects were then measured in 
terms of the difference in the percentage of individuals endorsing 
this statement before and after the film. 

In expressing the amount of change produced by a film, a straight 
percentage difference between film and control groups was found to 
have certain limitations. While the percjcntage difference in the 
number knowing a particular fact or endorsing a particular opinion 
may provide an adequate descrixjtion of a single effe(*t, it leads to 
difficulties when different effects are compared. The difficulty 
arises because of a ceiling that is placed on the size of an effect by 
the initial percentage picking the key response. Thus if 00 per cent 
initially chose the key response, only a 10 per (ient change is pos¬ 
sible, whereas if 10 per cent initially chose the key response, the 
maximum possible effeeff is a 90 per (;ent change. This is i)articu- 
larly important in comparing different groups witli differing initial 
levels or in comparing different effects where the questions used for 
different effects start at different initial levels. Thus the problem 
arises when one attempts to compare a change from 50 pci* cent to 
60 per cent in those knowing the correct answer on a fact item among 
the less well educated with a change from 80 per cent to 90 per cent 
on the same question among the well educated. In ca(;h case, the 
change is 10 per cent of the total group, but the less well educated 
increased only 20 per cent of the total possil)le change wliereas the 
better educated increased 50 per cent of their total possible change. 
In other words, 50 out of 100 poorly educated men did not know 
the correct answer, and of this 50, 20 per cent learned the currect 
answer from the film. On the otlier hand, only 20 out of 100 well- 
educated men did not know the correct answer, and of these 20, 
50 per cent learned the answer from the film. To permit compari¬ 
sons of change wdth differing initial percentages, an index— labeled 
the “Effectiveness Index^'—was developed. This index measures 
the percentage change occurring as a function of the total possible 
change. In essence, this index is defined by the following formula: 


Effectiveness index = 100 X 


Change obtained 
Maxiinum change possible 
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More specifically, when the “after-only” procedure is used and the 
effect to be expressed is an increase in the percentage giving a par¬ 
ticular response, the effectiveness index is: 

TT T - inn V Film % minus Control % 
luux 100 % minus Control % 

It can be seen that this index permits comparison of effectiveness 
for opinions that differ in initial acceptance level, for subgroups that 
differ in initial acceptance level, and so forth, and the size of the 
effects calculated is not restricted by the original percentage sub¬ 
scribing to the particular opinions. The chief disadvantage is that 
so far its sampling distribution has not been satisfactorily worked 
out. A check on statistical significance of an effect can of course 
be obtained from the straight p)ercentage difference test for the 
group as a whole, but this does not permit determining whether two 
effectiveness indices differ significantly. 

It should be noted that the “effectiveness index” takes into ac¬ 
count only the statistical ceiling introduced by the approach of the 
initial level to 100 per cent. Other ceiling effects, which the effec¬ 
tiveness index is not designed to take into account, are produced by 
psychological factors discussed in Chapter 3, such as the likelihood 
that when the initial acceptance of an opinion is high (e.g., 90 per 
cent accept the opinion and only 10 per cent hold a different opin¬ 
ion), the few individuals who differ in their opinion are “die-hards” 
who would be especially resistant to change. A further psycho¬ 
logical factor that is not taken into account by the effectiveness 
index is the likelihood that an extremely unpopular opinion also 
reflects special resistance to change. Thus an opinion held by only 
10 per cent of the general population will very often be one that the 
population is predisposed against believing, and, therefore, especially 
resistant to change by a film. 

Results of Evaluative Research 

Results of the research on one of the orientation films, “The 
Battle of Britain,” are described in considerable detail in Chapter 2, 
and general conclusions derived from the series as a whole are dis¬ 
cussed in Chapter 3. The results may be briefly summarized as 
follows: 

The films had marked effects on the men’s knowledge of 
factual material concerning the events leading up to the 
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war. The fact that the upper limit of effects was so large 
as for example in the cases where the correct answer was 
learned and remembered a week later by tlie majority of 
the men indicates that highly effective piesentation 
methods are possible with this type of film. 

The films also had some marked effects on opinions wlic're 
they specifically covered the factors involved in a particular 
interpretation, that is, where the opinion test item was pre¬ 
pared on the basis of film-content analysis and anticipated 
opinion change from such analysis. Such opinion changes 
were, however, less frequent and, in gc^neral, less marked 
than changes in factual knowledge. 

The films had only a very few effects on opinion items of 
a more general nature that had been prepared independ¬ 
ently of film content, but which were considiu-ed t he criteria 
for determining the effectiveness of the films in achieving 
their orientation obji^ctives. 

The films had no effects on items prepared for t he pur¬ 
pose of measuring effects on the men's motivation to serve 
as soldiers, which was considered the ultimate objective of 
the orientation program. 

A number of hypotheses are discussed in Chapter 3 to account for 
the lack of effects of the films upon general opinions and upon moti¬ 
vation. It may be, for example, simply that a single 50-minute 
presentation is too small an influence to produce noticeable changes 
in deep-seated convictions—although this was certainly not out of 
line with expectations of the film producers. No studies were done 
in which the entire series of orientation films were studied in com¬ 
bination to check tl)e possibility of sizable cumulative effects. A 
study in which the cumulative effects of two films were studied did 
not, however, show sizable effects on general opinions or motiva¬ 
tion. Certainly it was to be expected that the amount of men's 
motivation which could be influenced by a film was very small in 
relation to the other motivational factors present in their immediate 
and total life situation. It may be that tlie amount of change 
which could be influenced by indoctrination had already been 
achieved through civilian sources even before the men entered the 
Army. In some cases the lack of efTects may have been due to the 
diffusion of coverage rather than the concentration upon a few well- 
chosen targets. Finally, it is possible that the lack of effects may 
be due simply to the fact that the attitudes and motivations investi- 
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gated in these studies cannot be appreciably affected by an infor¬ 
mation program which relics primarily upon “letting the facts speak 
for themselves.” It may be that such a program will prove effec¬ 
tive with only a small segment of the population whose attitudes 
are i)rimarily determined l)y rational considerations. For most 
other individuals, motivations and attitudes may generally be ac¬ 
quired through nonrational channels and may be highly resistant to 
rational considerations. 

This last hypotliesis calls into question the basic assumptions of 
the Army orientation program. The rationale of the orientation 
program—of wliich the orientation films were a part—rested pri¬ 
marily upon two basic assumptions concerning mechanisms for 
affecting motivation by means of “orientation.” The first as¬ 
sumption was that giving men more information about the war and 
its background would produce more favorable opinions and atti¬ 
tudes. The second related assumption was that improvement of 
opinions, attitudes, or interpretations about the war would lead in 
some measure to higher motivation or greater willingness to accept 
the transformation from civilian to Army life and to serve in the 
role of soldier. 

The results just summarized cast considerable doubt on the first 
of these assumptions. The films produced sizable increments in 
information but effected almost no significant changes on the more 
general opinion items designed to measure changes in the orientation 
program’s objectives. This negative conclusion was also supported 
by data from other studies whicti indicated only a slight correlation 
between scores on information tests and orientation opinions. In 
addition, increases in information were only slightly correlated with 
changes in the opinions designated as subobjectives of the orienta¬ 
tion program. 

No evidence was provided by the experimental studies of films 
bearing on the second assumption, concerning the relationship be¬ 
tween changes in opinions and in motivation, since the films pro¬ 
duced almost no increments in the opinions considered significant. 
Even if there had been changes in opinion and motivation, it Avould 
be difficult to know whether to attribute the change in motivation 
to the change in opinion. Indeed, it is difficult to see how the 
relevant experiments can be performed. The chief difficulty is the 
attempt to vary independently the causal variables in the hypo¬ 
thetical relations, since here the “independent” variables are them¬ 
selves reactions of the individual and as such require a stimulus. 
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Hence it is difficult or impossible to know whether the dependent 
variable was affected by this reaction or whether it was directly 
affected by the stimuli used to bring about the reaction. 

Results were also obtained concerning the relation between tlie 
audience's evaluation of a film and its effects oii their knowledge 
and beliefs. It was found that men who most liked a film tended 
to be most affected by it, but it is difficult to rule out the p^ossibility 
that those who liked the films were different initially in other re¬ 
spects from those who did not like them. The problem raised is 
one of which is cause and which effect. Did those wJio were in¬ 
fluenced by the film like it, or were those who liked the film more 
influenced by it? To demonstrate a correlation between liking and 
amount of effect does not answer the question either way since, as 
just noted, audience responses or evaluations cannot be treated as 
independent variables. Tliey are respoiiscs that can be related to 
other responses or to changes in response, but there remains the 
possibility that both responses of the audience are direct effects of 
the film rather than that one response has a causal effect on the 
other. Similarly, it was found that men who regarded the film as 
propagandistic were somewhat less affected, but again the nature 
of causal relationship is difficult to estalilish from these results, 
since the groups compared may have been initially different in 
resistance to change. 

Evaluative Research vs. Controlled Variation 

As a by-product of the testing of a number of films, it was hoped 
that it would be possible to reach a number of generalizations about 
the factors governing the effectiveness of films. Particularly it was 
hoped to obtain generalizations that would specify what kinds of 
presentation devices would be most effective for various kinds of 
material. As it turned out, the drawing of such generalizations 
from the data obtained was possible only to a limited extent. 
There were two reasons for this relative paucity of generalizable 
conclusions from the studies. 

The first reason lay in the nature of the Research Branch's mission 
and purpose, which was defined as a program of '^applied" research 
intended to find answers to immediate “practical" questions rather 
than to attack long-range scientific problems. This meant that 
priorities as to what kind of film studies would be undertaken were 
usually decided in favor of testing completed products or mak¬ 
ing experimental comparisons between existing alternative prod- 
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nets. The former kind of experimental evaluation of a film^s ef¬ 
fect, well illustrated by the studies of orientation films in the 
‘‘Why We Fight’^ series, is obviously tied to the specific content 
of the film studied as far as experimentally demonstrated findings 
are concerned. But it is conceivable that, over a series of studies 
covering a number of films in which a variety of presentation tech¬ 
niques were repeatedly used, it might be possible to educe general¬ 
izations by relating the size of gains produced on specific points 
to the techniques used to present each point. The number of 
films experimentally evaluated was actually not large enough to 
give this possibility a fair test, but as time went on the experi¬ 
menters became increasingly convinced of the relative inefficiency 
of such an inductive approach as compared with what might be 
learned through experimental comparisons specifically set up to test 
hypotheses about the effectiveness of various presentation methods. 

Another reason for the paucity of generalizations obtained from 
the studies has already been in part implied by the foregoing, and is 
related also to the applied purpose of most of the studies. This is 
the inherent limitation, as a source of generalizations, that would 
appear to be characteristic of evaluative studies. The limitation, 
whi(jh is evident in the case of studies seeking to evaluate single 
films, applies also to those which compare alternative products, 
examples of which are described in Chapter 5. In each case these 
studies gave a fairly clear-cut answer as to the superiority of the 
specific products compared, but in no case did they provide any 
very widely generalizable conclusions. For example, the study on 
the relative effectiveness of a motion picture on map reading and an 
alternative series of still slides (“film strip'') presenting information 
on the same subject shows clearly that the particular film strip 
studied was just as effective as the particular movie used in pre¬ 
senting the material. But this finding does not help much in 
generalizing about the relative effectiveness of the two media repre¬ 
sented by the presentations compared, because these presentations 
differed in (content and manner of presenting the material as well as 
in the fact that one employed moving pictures and the other em¬ 
ployed still pictures. 

By contrast, the study of the relative effectiveness of presenting 
“one side" versus “both sides" of an issue, reported in Chapter 8, 
and the study of the advantage of audience participation, reported 
in Chapter 9, are of considerable general significance. The ad¬ 
vantage of the latter studies is that instead of comparing alternative 
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existing products they compare presentations specifically designed 
to exemplify alternative 'procedures. In doing this, an attempt is 
made to control all factors except the ones under investigation. 
Consequently, any differences or lack of difference in effectiveness 
may be clearly interpreted as evidence of the importance of the fac¬ 
tor that differentiates the two procedures. With this method of 
study, particularly if the experimental ^'arial)lc is related to theory, 
there is afforded a more secure basis for generalizing to otlier prod¬ 
ucts using the same procedures than can be gaiiu'd from compari¬ 
son between available existing alternatives tliat differ with n'sjiect 
to a number of factors in addition to the one T)r(*suTnably differenti¬ 
ating them. 

However, purely evaluative research des])ite tlu' above-indi¬ 
cated limitations on generality"-does appear to have some merit 
both in relation to immediate problems of an educational film pro¬ 
ducer and in terms of its potential contribution to theory. Its po¬ 
tential theoretical contribution is primarily as a fruitful soin-ce of 
hypotheses concerning factors affecting film eff(‘ctiv(*ness. Tlieo- 
retical expansion cannot proceed in a vacuum, and an abundant 
body of specific results on a number of films may provide the neces¬ 
sary catalyst to development of theory. Thus the obtaining of an 
unusually large effect or the absence of effects whicJi were expected 
in an evaluative study requires explanation and provides a suitable 
occasion to examine possible hypotheses Tliese, in turn, will 
since they are merely hypotheses rather than established conclu¬ 
sions—usually require specially designed experimental study for 
validation. 

The contribution of evaluative studies to the immediate practical 
problems of the film producer appears to lie primarily in their use 
for improving or checking on the effectiveness of the particular film 
studied. In the rapid tempo of the war situation, where a com¬ 
pleted film could only be changed or withdrawn if it was seriously 
unsatisfactory, the utilization of evaluative studies w\as not 
ticularly efficient. Generally the research findings could only indi¬ 
cate the successes and failures of a film without its being possible to 
remedy any defects as far as the film itself w^as concerned. The 
stage at which evaluative research would appear to have its greatest 
potentiality for product improvement is well prior to the completion 
of a film, when suggestions derived from the research can readily be 
incorporated into the final film production. 

One kind of research analysis having general application which 
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can be done as a by-product with the data obtained in an evaluative 
study is that in whicli the primary interest is in individual differ¬ 
ences. That is, as part of the analysis of evaluative experiments, 
one can provide information as to the differential effect of a presen¬ 
tation upon different segments of the audience, expressing the dif¬ 
ferences in terms of “population variables” (see Chapter 1). Gen¬ 
eralizations concerning the influence of population variables may be 
possible even from the data obtained from the evaluative studies of 
a single film. Tliis is partly because the presentation is constant 
for all population groups and partly because a single film may have 
a number of specific effects each of which can be related to a par¬ 
ticular population variable, so tliat considerable replication of effect 
as a function of population variables is possible even within the con¬ 
fines of one film. 

From such analysis have come a number of interesting results con¬ 
cerning the relationship between intellectual ability and effects of 
films on knowledge and opinion. These are summarized in the two 
remaining sections of the present chapter, together with other more 
general findings obtained in the few studies where it was possible to 
employ controlled experimental manipulation of presentation 
methods. In tfiose latter studies, the factors manipulated experi¬ 
mentally were cither “content variables” (characteristics of the con¬ 
tent or manner of presentation within a film) or “external variables” 
(e.g., conditions of utilization). The effects of these two kinds of 
variables, which are more fully characterized in Chapter 1, are gen¬ 
erally considered also in relation to the population variable of intel¬ 
lectual ability in tlie findings discussed in the remainder of the 
present chapter. 

Communication of Factual Information 

Results bearing on factors affecting the communication of factual 
material were derived from two types of investigation: studies of the 
learning of factual material presented in tlie orientation films, and 
studies of the learning of material presented in training films. 
These will be discussed under three headings: (1) relation of learn¬ 
ing to intellectual ability', (2) relation of learning to motivation, and 
(3) relation of learning to participation by the learner. 

1. relation to intellectual ability 

In the learning of factual material it was uniformly found that 
those with greater intellectual ability learned more, on the average, 
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from a given exposure than those with less ability. Tliis was true 
whether the index of intellectual ability was educational level at¬ 
tained or performance on the Army General Classification Test 
(AGCT). 

In investigating this problem, an analysis was tuade of the rela¬ 
tionship between intellectual ability and the amoiint of learninc; for 
varying degrees of difficulty of material as indicated by the amount 
learned by the group as a whole. Variations in difficulty tended 
simply to raise or lower the per cent learning a particular fact, with¬ 
out greatly altering the slope of the relation between intc'llectual 
ability and amount learned. It was anticipated on theoretical 
grounds that the relationship for easy material would show a nega¬ 
tively accelerated function and that for difficult material positivt^ 
acceleration (see Chapter 0, p. 154). This cxpectiit ion was borne out 
only to a slight degree. The curves are more impressive for their 
approximate linearity at all levels than for the slight differential 
curvilinearity of the curves of easy and difficult materiah The dif¬ 
ferences in curvilincarity might have been greater if a wider range 
of intellectual ability had been available, ])ut it is difficailt tv) see 
how this could have been of general significance in view of the very 
Avide range of ability actually represented in the Army population 
studied. 

2. RELATION TO MOTIVATION OF THE AUDIENCE MEMBERS 

It is well known that the amount that an individual learns from a 
given exposure is a function of the degree of motivation present. It 
is even possible that part of the relationship just dcs(a*i])ed ))(4ween 
intellectual ability and degree of learning is atf ributabic to differ¬ 
ences between the more able and less able individuals in their moti¬ 
vation to learn, produced by differential reward during schooling in 
learning new material. Thus motivation often tends to be a matter 
of individual difference based on lengthy past exxierience and not an 
easily manipulated variable in a teaching situation. All educators 
know that motivation is important; the difficult problem is to do 
something about it. 

An opportunity to study the role of motivation was available in 
connection with a study of an audience-participation procedure 
(Chapter 9). It was found that by simply announcing in advance 
that a test of amount learned was to be given immediately after the 
showing of the film strip, the amount learned increased under stand¬ 
ard conditions (no audience participation) from 66 per cent to 81 
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per cent. This seems a very large increase for such a simple device 
—in some schools it would correspond to a change from a D grade 
to a B grade. The results furnish a demonstration of the impor¬ 
tance of motivation, as well as showing the possibility of actually 
manipulating motivation in an instructional situation. However, 
the specific effects just described may well exaggerate the amount of 
improvement likely to be obtained in the usual school situation by 
merely announcing a quiz. Quizzes following a film were not a 
routine aspect of Army instruction, and special importance may 
have been attached by some of the men to the film because of the 
quiz arm oil ruien lent in this case. In a school situation where pupils 
generally assume that some form of examination will be given on all 
instruction, considerable habitual motivation to learn is likely to be 
present even Avitliout a specific announcement of a test preceding 
the instructional film. In this case less effect would be expected 
from the pre-filrn announcement of the quiz. 

The device of announcing a quiz is, of course, well known to edu¬ 
cators. One of its limitations is the additional time that must be 
devoted to testing and to the grading of the quizzes in order to 
maintain their motivational value. However, as a motivational 
device to lie used in conjunction with instructional films, the an¬ 
nouncement of a quiz seems to offer some promise at the present 
time, particularly wlicn the burden of testing can be lessened by 
use of easily scrored olijective tests supplied as a standard accom¬ 
paniment to film distribution. 

Some incidental results in connection with a study of training 
films are also relevant to the discussion of motivation. In this 
study, reported in Chapter 5, an introductory discussion of what the 
film was about, what to look for, and so forth, was presented just 
prior to sliowing the film. The result that emerged in the analysis 
of the data was that the introduction improved learning of items of 
information in the film that were not covered in these introductory 
comments as well as items specifically mentioned as tilings to look 
for. The implication seemed to be that an important effect of the 
introdiK^tion was to give significance to the film—heightening the 
motivation of the audience members to feel that it was worth pay¬ 
ing attention to and to try to learn the contents. These incidental 
results make it appear desirable to study this aspect in greater de¬ 
tail by controlled experimentation. 
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3. RELATION TO PARTICIPATION BY THE AUDIENCE MEMEFRS 

Almost as well known in educational circles as tl]** -iiporl'uice of 
motivation to learning is the importance of partinpation by the 
learners. “Learning by doing” has been a widely recognized edu¬ 
cational principle ever since E. L. Thorndike found that little was 
learned from imitation or passive exposure. The role of partici¬ 
pation has also been emphasized by jiumerous studies which have 
found that recall of verbisl material is greatly f;u;iiita1pti by dividing 
the time spent in studying between reading the material and at¬ 
tempting to recall it. The active pani<*ipatiors principle is intui¬ 
tively utilized by most individuals engaged in practical training 
problems and has been a standard precept in Army training doctrine 
for many years. A problem is posed, however, in applying this 
principle to film instruction, wdiich is characteristically carried on 
by presenting material to members of an audience who sit back and 
receive the instruction passively. 

The device that was tested in the experiment reported in Chapter 
9 was a simple one to utilize for the kind of material being taught 
by the film strip. The topic of instruction was the phonetic alpha¬ 
bet (“Able for A,” “Baker for B,” etc.), making the learning task 
comparable to the simple paired-associates learning problem that 
has been widely used in psychological experimentation. To such a 
task an active recitation method was readily applied. At the end 
of every half dozen letters, the film strip presented a review list of 
the letters without the names, and the audience members practiced 
aloud the correct names. As was seen in Chapter 9, this partici¬ 
pation procedure increased markedly the amount learned as com¬ 
pared with a standard presentation that was identical except for the 
instructions to recite aloud. 

The effect of participation was found to be greater for the more 
difficult phonetic names than for the easier names. The results 
also showud that the individuals with lower mental test scores 
profited more from the audience participation procedure than those 
at the higher levels of mental ability. Finally, more improvement 
in learning was attributable to the participation when men were not 
given special motivation to learn, and less when motivation was in¬ 
creased by announcing that they would be tested on the material 
covered. These various factors appeared to operate cumulatively 
in modifying the contribution brought about by the active partici¬ 
pation procedure: at the one extreme, the participation procedure 
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added little in the case of the hrit^ht, motivated men learning easy 
words, and at the other extreme considerable benefit from active 
participation was ol)tained among the less intelligent, nonmotivated 
men learning difficult words. Since high intelligence, strong moti¬ 
vation, and easy material are all factors favoring rapid learning, 
these results suggest the generalization that active participation will 
coritril)ute relativeh- more as other conditions of learning become 
progrcissively h'ss favorable. 

The si)ecific (hivice of reciting aloud as a means of providing par¬ 
ticipation cannot, of course, be used in connection with all types of 
mat(jri.al. It s(‘eins a fair assumption tlial the device of reciting 
aloud can probably be used with about equal effectiveness for other 
films of tJie same general character as the one studied—i.e., films in 
wliicli th(^ learning materials arc simple paired associates, such as 
might be used in teaching a foreign language vocabulary, nomen¬ 
clature, recognition of aircraft types, and the like. But the recita¬ 
tion ])roc(*dure as here us(*d would seem l(‘ss readily applicable to 
films having otlaa* kinds of l(‘arning objectives for example, those 
involving motor learning or substance learning rather than rote 
memorization. An important problem is, therefore, to determine 
wliat alternative' procedure's might be used in such instances in order 
to utilize the same basic factors responsible for the demonstrated 
effectiveiK'ss of activ(‘ recitation in rote verbal learning. 

The factors r(‘sj)onsil)le for the improvement produced by partici¬ 
pation are discussed in Chapter 9. The most obvious advantage 
of active participation is that it insures relicarsal of responses which 
ar(i to be learned. Tlu^ present experiment involved learning by 
doing directly tlu^ very thing that was to l)e learned. With other 
subject matters (for example, teaching an athletic skill) such direct 
practice during the })resentation of a film is generally not feasible, so 
that during a film the learner can at best be practicing verbal or 
other symbolic responses which can later be translated into the kind 
of action to be learned. I-atii in these cases, liowever, a participa¬ 
tion procedure re(iuiring overt performance of such mediating sym¬ 
bolic responses has the advantage of insuring that some relevant 
response is being practiced - and insuring at least that the audience 
is not merely day-dreaming. 

A second factor of potential advantage introduced by the par¬ 
ticipation procedure is that it may motivate the learner to try to do 
well by providing, in effect, periodic e.xamination on each segment 
of the material that has just been presented. With the procedure 
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used in the study described in Chapter 9 this motivational factor 
may be particularly effective, since with oral recitation each mem¬ 
ber of the audience would realize that his immediate neighbors are 
aware of how well he is performing. 

A third factor of probable importance in contributing to the su¬ 
perior effectiveness of the participation procedure is that practice is 
required under stimulus conditions very similar to those ol>tainiiig 
at the time when the response is subsequently to be performed. 
Thus, the learners’ practicing of the prop(U' j)]K)nelic word was 
done during the presentation with much the same visual stimulus 
as was later presented to test tlieir knowk*dgo of th(‘ material - i.e., 
the letters were presented without being accompanied by tlie visual 
presentation of the word which was present in the control strip. 

Factors Affecting Opinion C^hange 

The reader will probably have noted in the previous chapters that 
responses to questions wliich do not deal with factual subject matter 
were generally referred to as '‘opinions” and that tlie term "atti¬ 
tude” was usually avoided. This usage reflects in part the fact 
that no satisfactory way was found of distinguisliing between atti¬ 
tude questions and questions of opinion. As treated in C/hapter 6, 
the outstanding feature of an "opinion” as distinguished from a 
statement of fact is that opinions arc intcrpretalions of available 
facts, which interpretations are difficult to verify or disprove di¬ 
rectly. From this point of view it is obvious that whctlier or not a 
statement is regarded as a fact or as an opinion is a matter of degree 
dependent on liow convincing is the proof or disproof of the state¬ 
ment. It is also clear that what is an opinion for one individual 
may be a fact for another, depending on the amount of information 
available to each individual. In the present studies the experi¬ 
menters usually judged wlicther a particular item would be regarded 
by most of the men as a factual question or as a question of opinion, 
and then reinforced the classification decided upon by separating 
the two kinds of items in the questionnaire, one group of items being 
labeled as "factual” and the other group being labeled as "matters 
of opinion” on which disagreement was to be expected from person 
to person. 

Several generalizations concerning the effects of mass-communi¬ 
cation devices on opinions are indicated by the findings reported in 
the preceding chapters. These fall primarily under three major 
headings: the relation of changes to intellectual ability, the relation 
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of changes to initial opinion, and the relation of changes to the 
amount of time elapsing after exposure to the communication. A 
further section discusses the nature of “propaganda. 

1. RELATION TO INTELLECTUAL ABILITY 

A very consistent finding in the present studies was that both the 
initial opinion held and the changes in opinion obtained were gen¬ 
erally related to the men's educational level. Other population 
variables or demographic characteristics were also investigated, but 
they were much less often related to the initial opinion held than 
was edu(\ational level and they were almost universally unrelated to 
the size of opinion clianges resulting from exposure to a film or other 
communication. Educational level on the other hand turned out 
to 1)0 so commonly related to initial opinion and to opinion change 
that eventually 11 le exceptional instances in which no relation was 
obtained came to be regarded as meriting special investigation. 

As indicated in C-hapter 6, the educational level attained by the 
men was found to be a useful index of general intellectual ability. 
The availability of this index made, it possible to investigate a vari¬ 
ety of theoretical relationships lietween intellectual ability and the 
effects of communications upon opinions. 

The key concepts found useful in a theoretical framework relating 
intellectual ability to opinion changes may be called learning ability, 
(Titical ability, and al)ility to draw inferences. Learning ability 
enters in that the more intelligent learn more from a given exposure. 
Thus if everything else were constant, greater changes in opinion 
wouUl be expected in the case of the brighter men simply because 
they learn and remember more of the things presented in the com¬ 
munication. However, because of greater (Titical ability they are 
less likely to accept an interpretation which is unsound, given the 
facts at hand. That is, they are better able to judge whether the 
interpretation goes too far beyond the evidence, whether the con¬ 
clusions follow logically from the assumptions made, and so forth, 
so that they may refuse to accept an unsound interpretation no 
matter liow well they have learned the interpretation given. More¬ 
over, their critical ability, by enabling them to recognize prejudice 
in tlieir own thinking, makes them less likely to resist accepting a 
sound interpretation. 

The third factor postulated—ability to draw inferences—would 
be expected to affect opinion change by enabling the individual to 
arrive at an interpretation as a result of a communication despite 
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the fact that the interpretation was not part of the direct content 
of the communication. That is, this ability would facilitate an 
individual’s being influenced by the unstated implications of a com¬ 
munication as well as by the statements explicitly made in it. This 
ability is probably also related to the aforementioned critical ability 
since if an individual were able to draw his own correct inferences 
from the factual material presented he would notice an}' invalid 
interpretations presented in the communication. 

All of the foregoing factors would be expected to affect- the rela¬ 
tion between intellectual ability and the size of opinion change 
acliieved by a particular communication. The form of relation ob¬ 
tained would be determined by which factor or factors was most 
relevant in a particular case. For example, an ascending curve 
similar to the curve for learning of factual information would be ex¬ 
pected in relating opinion change to intellectual ability if the inter¬ 
pretation was directly made in the communication, and if in addi¬ 
tion it was the most reasonable interpretation of the facts presented. 
If the interpretation was the most reasonable one but was not di¬ 
rectly stated in the presentation, an ascending curve would also be 
expected but perhaps one which was positively a(;celerated, showing 
effects only among the most intelligent. If, on tlie other hand, the 
interpretation was not reasonable but was clearly presented, a 
descending curve would be expected—the interpretation would be 
easy for even tlie less intelligent to learn but it would not. be ac¬ 
cepted by the more intelligent. With a large range of intelligence, 
curves w'hich first rise and then fall would be expected if tlicre were 
an “inference” of only moderate difficulty to be drawii from the 
comimmication but one tliat was not acceptable on logic^al grounds. 
In such a case the least intelligent would not get the inference at all, 
the most intelligent w^ould get the inference but not accept it, and 
only those in betw^een would have enough al)ility in drawing infer¬ 
ences, and little enough critical ability, to accept the interpretation. 

All of these different kinds of relationships were obtained in the 
present studies in comparing opinion changes at different intellec¬ 
tual levels. Because of the heterogeneity of the relationsliips 
obtained with different items, an overall “average” relationship 
between intellectual ability and opinion changes is relatively mean¬ 
ingless since it obscures the separate relations—some positive, some 
negative, etc.—obtained for separate items. 

Most of the results obtained for individual items could be inter¬ 
preted “after-the-fact” in terms of the theoretical framework de- 
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scribed above. Unfortunately, it was not possible to do much 
experimentation to test “before-the-fact” the utility of this con¬ 
ceptual scheme. One experiment, that comparing a one-sided argu¬ 
ment with one that took both sides of the question into account 
provides an example. The prediction from the factor of “critical 
ability” was that the more intelligent would be more influenced by 
the presentation taking both sides into account. This prediction 
was borne out, as was seen in Chapter 8. 

Testing of hypotheses that could be derived from such a theo¬ 
retical framework relating intellectual al>ility to effects of a com¬ 
munication in changing opinion seems like a promising field for 
future research. Unlike the relation of intellectual ability to learn¬ 
ing of factual information, the relation to opinion change appears to 
he (juite complex. Understanding the relation is important be¬ 
cause of the likelihood that very different kinds of communications 
would be most effective depending on whether the audience mem¬ 
bers were of high, low, or of mixed intellectual ability. 

2. RELATION TO INITIAL POSITION HELD 

It seems highly probable that the effectiveness of a particular 
communi(*ation at changing opinions will depend in part on the ini¬ 
tial opinions of the members of the audience. This consideration 
suggests two valuable ways of using research in developing effective 
communication methods. One is the continuing use of research in 
establishing general principles concerning how initial opinion affects 
the reaction to communications; the other is the use of opinion re- 
sear(di prior to the preparation of a particular communication, as a 
means of providing information concerning the initial opinions of the 
intended audience so that the applications of principles to the de¬ 
sign of a communication can be made in terms of the opinions actu¬ 
ally held. 

One of the opportunities to check on general principles about the 
relation of opinion change to initial opinion was in connection with 
the assertion sometimes made that the effect of “propaganda” or 
any attempt to persuade a person to change his beliefs serves pri¬ 
marily to reinforce his initial position—to make him all the more 
convinced of his belief. Another way in which this point of view is 
expressed is that “propaganda” has its intended effect only on those 
individuals whose initial position was already the same as that of 
the communication—i.e., it has positive effects only on those al¬ 
ready positive. 
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In the present studies intensity of conviction was not measured, 
so it was not possible to determine whether some individuals were 
made more firmly convinced of their initial position by a communi¬ 
cation designed to change their position. But in terms of whether 
a communication has positive effects only on those already positive, 
the present studies failed to confirm the expectation. Instead it 
was found—wherever an appropriate analysis could be made—that 
the communication had its intended effects over the entire range of 
initial position. That is, whether a man was initially for or against 
the stand taken in the communication, his opinion tended to be in¬ 
fluenced in the direction of more acceptance of the point of view 
argued for in the communication. In no (‘ase was tlu^re found a 
significant change opposite to the intended effect of the communi¬ 
cation among those initially o])posed, and in all cases where the 
audience as a whole showed a positive change, the change was 
positive among those initially opposed. 

However, initial position of the audience members was found to 
be an important determiner of what kind of communication w^as 
most effective in changing opinions. In Chapter 8, it is shown that 
while the members of the audience wlio were opposed to the com¬ 
munication’s point of view showed significant positive changes both 
for tlic one-sided communication and the communication giving 
“both sides,” they were more likely to change their opinion if the 
arguments supporting their own initial stand were included (i.e., 
with the program giving “both sides”) than if only the arguments 
against their position were included. In other words, it was found 
tliat a man was more likely to accept a new point of view, opposed 
to his initial point of view, if tlie case is made for his previous opin¬ 
ion as well as tlic case for his adopting tlie new^ opinion. At the 
same time it was found that making the case for “both sides” of the 
issue was less likely to producre a change than a “one-sided” argu¬ 
ment among those who initially had the same point of view as that 
endorsed by the communication. Here again both forms of presen¬ 
tation x)roduced positive effects, but the effect was less if arguments 
for the other side were mentioned. 

This experiment was designed to study a common contention tliat 
a communication should never mention the other side of the argu¬ 
ment. The purpose of the experiment was to test the alternative 
hypothesis tliat among those initially opposed to the point of view 
fostered by the communication, and particularly those familiar with 
important opposing arguments, it would be more effective at least 
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to mention the arguments on the other side. This h 3 ^othesis is 
somewhat related to the above-noted assertion that propaganda 
may have negative effects on those initially opposed. If there is 
any situation in which those initially opposed would be made all the 
more opposed by a communication, it would probably be one in 
which a one-sided presentation—which left out all of their own im¬ 
portant points—antagonized them and served only to give them 
further rehearsal of their own position. As it turned out, however, 
even the one-sided presentation produced positive effects all the way 
along the scale of preference for, or opposition to, the point of view 
of the communications used. 

The most significant finding, noted earlier, that did emerge from 
the study was that the presentation giving both sides was—as ex¬ 
pected—more effective among those initially opposed. It should 
be realized that the method of utilizing the arguments on both sides 
of a question is probably very important in determining the relative 
effects of the communication on either those initially opposed or 
those initially favoring a particular point of view. In the experi¬ 
ment reported in Chapter 8, the utilization of arguments on “both 
sides” was with the specific purpose of producing the maximal 
positive effect among those initially opposed. The experiment was 
initiated in the expectation that a one-sided argument would be less 
effective with this subgroup than would a presentation that used 
judicious inclusion of the arguments on their side—and a one-sided 
argument might even have negative effects. On the assumption 
that not all ways of presenting the arguments for both sides would 
have tlie same effect, it is desirable to consider the theoretical basis 
for the initial expectation, and how the theoretical factors were in¬ 
corporated in tlic communications used. 

The main theoretical consideration w^as that tliose opposed would 
already be familiar with the cliief arguments on their side, so no 
harm could be done by mentioning these arguments; on the con¬ 
trary, a favorable effect of such mention seemed likely by prevent¬ 
ing the opposed individuals from practicing, in an antagonistic 
mood, their own arguments as refutations of the validity of the 
arguments presented in the communication. Thus a communi¬ 
cation that omitted their arguments at points where tliey were 
relevant would thereby seem unfair, and the audience members 
would be implicitly rehearsing tlieir own arguments instead of attend¬ 
ing to the communication. This would be expected to have the 
effect of making them (1) feel the presentation w^as invalid because 
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biased; (2) motivated to reject rather than to accept the conclusion 
endorsed; (3) practice implicitly their own opposed arpjumeiits and 
conclusions; (4) learn less of the content of the communication be¬ 
cause of the distracting effects of their preoccupatiori with implicit 
incompatible responses. All of these factors, if present, would 
interfere with the effectiveness of a one-sided coniinunication. The 
utilization of arguments on the “other side’^ was aimed at mini¬ 
mizing their negative effects. 

The chief implication from these theoretical considerations is that 
the arguments on the “other side” ought to be explicitly mentioned. 
Various subsidiary inferences may be drawn with respect to tlu' 
timing and manner of presenting these arguments on the other side. 
Such inferences led to a series of “rules” of presentation whi(‘h ap¬ 
peared likely to maximize the effectiveness of a presentation that 
commits itself to giving “both sides” of an issue, for tlu^ ])urpose of 
converting as many as possible of those initially holding the point 
of view opposing the one advocated. Some of these rules were fol¬ 
lowed in preparing the transcription covering “both sides,” as de¬ 
scribed in Chapter 8, p. 203f. Two examples of rules followed 
are: (1) that all of the arguments for “the other side” should be 
mentioned at the very outset (in order to let the oppos(ul members 
of the audience know at once that their arguments would not be ig¬ 
nored), and (2) that attempts to refute opposing arguments should 
be made only when an obviously compelling and purely factual 
refutation is available (on the grounds that strong positive argu¬ 
ments are likely to be convincing whereas an attack on opposing 
arguments which have previously been accepted will tend to have 
mainly the effect of antagonizing those who hold them). 

The experiment reported in Chapter 8 also has relevance to the 
second aspect of research on the role of initial opinion mentioned 
earlier—that is, the experiment has a bearing on the use of research 
in determining the nature of the opinions of the intended audience, 
prior to the preparation of the communication. For example, in 
preparing the presentations used in the experiment reported in 
Chapter 8, an advance survey w^as made to find out which argu¬ 
ments against the conclusion were most common, and a special pre¬ 
test was made in an attempt to discover the conditions under which 
these arguments were elicited. In this special pretest, the experi¬ 
menters sought to engage representative subjects in a controversy 
—^using the main positive arguments as stimuli—in order to deter¬ 
mine which positive arguments elicited which negative arguments. 
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As a result of this pretest, there was an empirical basis for knowing 
when, in the course of the presentation, the various arguments of 
the opposition were likely to be elicited. A subsequent quantita¬ 
tive survey provided information as to which of these arguments of 
the opposition were common enough to be worth taking into ac¬ 
count in the communication used. Such a sequence of pretests 
would appear to be a necessary preliminary to the most effective 
use of tiic principles utilized in llie present study, or of similar 
principles wliich depend on taking into account the arguments, 
prejudices, and motives of persons opposed to the stand being 
advocated. 

It will have been noted that the preceding discussion deals only 
with a mass-communication situation. It is assumed that the 
audience members arc not themselves allowed to participate, that 
they are merely passive receivers of whatever is presented. A dif¬ 
ferent set of principles might apply in a different situation, although 
it seems likely that most of the same principles would hold and the 
difference would l)e chiefly one of empliasis. For example, in a 
face-to-face situation it wuuld probably be of paramount impor- 
taiu^e to apply the last principle discussed on page 205 of Chapter 8 
— tliat is, the avoidance of opportunity^ for the opposed individual 
to identify himself as a member of the opposition. In a face-to- 
face situation we w’ould expect ''ego involvement” to become a 
greater factor and would therefore expect considerable importance 
to attach to preventing the listener from taking a stand at the out¬ 
set - otherwise the effect of the communication might only be to 
strengUien his motivation to accept liis initial belief and to find new 
arguments to rationalize liis position. Also, it is not surprising that 
a common result of the debate form of communication is to make 
each individual more convinced in adhering to his initial position, 
especially when tlie audience members are required t o express tlieir 
initial position. 

Obviously, the results obtained cannot be regarded as verification 
of any particular one of the theoretical principles used in preparing 
the arguments presented, since all of the principles that could be 
incorporated were used simultaneously in an attempt to maximize 
the effectiveness of the program giving both sides among the ini¬ 
tially opposed view. An important area for future investigation is 
the experimental determination of the comparative efficacy of 
presentations wdiich utilize the various specific "rules” derived from 
the theory here employed. It is in line with the point of view 
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expressed in Chapter 1 of this volume to expect that progress in the 
development of a real science of comniunication will, in fact, stem 
primarily from experimental study of this kind and from revisions 
in theoretical formulation such as the accumulation of experimental 
results is likely to dictate. 

3. TEMPORAL COURSE OF EFFECTS FOLLOWING A COMMUNICATION 

It has been previously rioted that there was, at tlie outset, of the 
orientation film studies, a more or less implicit assumption on the 
part of the experimenters that effects of a film would be maximal 
immediately after the film showing. A related assumpt ion was that 
opinion changes as well as factual knowledge learned would show a 
forgetting curve as time passed after the film showing. As men¬ 
tioned earlier, a standard time interval of about one week after tlu^ 
film showing was adopted as the interval l>efore testing for effects 
simply on the ground that this was judged a sufficiently long lapse 
of time to be on a relatively flat portion of the assumed forgetting 
curve. 

The only data obtained to investigate the validity of these as¬ 
sumptions came from a special study of the fourth orientation film, 
‘"The Battle of Britain,^’ reported in Chapter 7. In this study two 
points on the presumed ‘forgetting” curve were investigated, by 
measuring the film^s effects nine weeks after the showing as well as 
at the standard interval of about one week. At the outset, the 
phrasing of this investigation’s purpose was in these terms: How 
much of the one-week effects will still be retained nine weeks after 
the showing? 

However, as was seen in Chapter 7, while the word “retention” 
applied well in the case of factual knowledge, it did not turn out to 
apply to the results for most opinion changes because, on the aver¬ 
age, these were somewhat larger after nine weeks tlian after one 
week, and in some cases they were very much larger. This result 
was clearly contrary to the initial expectation, even though it had 
been anticipated that opinion changes would be somewhat better 
retained than changes in factual knowledge. This expectation was 
based on the grounds that opinion changes should correspond to 
“substance” learning, which is usually well retained, whereas 
changes in factual knowledge w^ould correspond more nearly to rote 
learning of details, which ordinarily shows a relatively rapid rate of 
forgetting. But it was not expected that the opinion changes would 
tend to show an actual increase with passage of time. 
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Unfortunately, this finding was discovered too late in the series of 
orientation film studies to make it possible to check the results in 
other films. It is unknown, therefore, whether the same general 
finding would have been obtained with the other films in the series. 
Consequently, the results for Film 4 and for the film series as a 
whole have been presented in Chapters 2 and 3 only in terms of the 
findings at the end of about one week after the film showing, as if 
these were the effects of the films. It should be kept in mind, how¬ 
ever, that further long-time studies might have revealed a tendency 
for some of the opinion changes produced by each film to be greater 
after a lapse of several weeks following the film showing. A further 
possibility suggested by the data for Film 4 is that some opinion 
changes might not show up at all until several wrecks after the film 
showing. 

As was noted in C'hapter 7, the slight average increase in the 
opinion changes during the nine-week interval did not reflect a gen¬ 
eral trend for all opinion clianges to increase with passage of time. 
Rather, the average trend resulted from a composite of some sig¬ 
nificant increases and some significant losses, which in the present 
case resulted in a slight average increase overall. Analysis indi¬ 
cated that the increases in opinion changes with passage of time 
were more likely to occur in the case of “uninformed'^ opinions— 
i.e., opinions more prevalent among the less wedl educated—and 
that the changes occurred more frecjuently among the less well 
educated and among individuals who seemed predisposed to accept 
a particular opinion prior to the film showing. In the actual anal¬ 
ysis, these factors are inextricably interrelated and could not be 
disentangled as entirely separate variables; however, the overall 
impression is definitely suggested that some “projective” factor is 
at work—that over a period of time the individual utilizes the ma¬ 
terial shown to modify his opinion in a direction toward which he is 
already predisposed. 

The results bear out the expectation that forgetting occurs for 
factual material, but suggest that little forgetting occurs for “rea¬ 
sonable” opinions (interpretations of facts positively correlated with 
education) and that, in the case of highly “questionable” interpre¬ 
tations, an actual increase with time is found instead of a loss. 
Since the specific-versus-general continuum is one of the dimen¬ 
sions along which facts are differentiated from opinions or atti¬ 
tudes, it would be interesting to know whether the increases were 
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primarily obtained in the case of the less specific items. An attempt 
to rate the items with respect to th^ir specificity was made, and 
significantly greater increments of effect with passage of time were 
found in the case of items rated less specific. However, these sub¬ 
jective ratings were not considered sufficiently reliable for the results 
of the analysis to deserve presentation. But tlie hypotliesis is sug¬ 
gested that increments in opinion change with lapse of time an* in 
part a function of predisposition for belief in a certain direction, and 
that this projective factor is more likely to show up in the case of 
general statements than in the case of highly specific statements. 
This may be related to the usual finding that immediate projective 
factors have greater influence when the stimulus is more vague and 
undefined. 

In addition, it may be that the increments with time reflect a 
change in memory content. To the extent that specific material 
tends to become more general with lapse of time, the acceptance— 
after nine weeks—of opinion statements that w^ere not accepted im¬ 
mediately may indicate that the content of wiiat is retained has 
shifted from specific to general. The operation of a projective 
factor and a shift from specific to general would w ork in combination 
to produce increments on the ^^more attitudiiiar’ items, and in the 
direction toward which the individual was already predisposed. 
These highly speculative suggestions indicate some very interesting 
areas for future research. As speculations they would appear to 
fit in well with the findings of Bartlett, as reported in his w^ell-knowm 
book, Rememheringy that after original learning, that which is re¬ 
called tends to be progressively modified with lapse of time, the 
modifications being predominantly in the direction of omission of 
all but general content and the introduction (“impartation”) of new 
material that is in line with the individual’s initial attitudes toward 
the content. 

The Determination of What Constitutes “Propaganda” 

In the foregoing discussion and throughout the preceding chap¬ 
ters the notion of “informed” and “uninformed” opinions has been 
used, and in Chapter 6 this notion is tied in with a proposed method 
of defining “propaganda” operationally on the basis of its content. 
Working from the definition of opinion as “interpretation of avail¬ 
able facts,” it was proposed that the valid interpretations are those 
which can be shown to be positively correlated with an index of 
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ability to make valid interpretations, and that attempts to foster 
“invalid” interpretations (i.e., those negatively correlated with this 
ability) might be classed as “propaganda.” 

In assessing an individuaFs “degree of ability to make valid inter¬ 
pretations,” it is suggested that account be taken of the following 
factors: (a) intellectual ability, (b) knowledge of the relevant facts, 
(c) freedom from emotional bias. 

The assumption here is that in order to make valid interpretations 
an individual would not only need to have the capacity for general¬ 
izing from facts and knowledge of all of the relevant facts that were 
available, but that also the interpretation should as nearly as pos¬ 
sible be uninfluenced by nonrational considerations. If people were 
scaled along these three dimensions, with the scale values weighted 
appropriately to yield a single index of interpretive ability, plotting 
the index thus obtained against the frequency with which a given 
opinion is held would afford a valuable and definitive empirical basis 
for distinguishing informed interpretations from invalid interpreta¬ 
tions (“propaganda”). 

It is believed that this procedure can generally, however, give a 
definitive answer concerning an item of opinion if either a positive 
or negative correlation is obtained between the index and the ex¬ 
tent to which the opinion is accepted. It might be argued that an 
interpretation held by a great majority of the best informed and 
most capable intellectually would be a valid interpretation, regard¬ 
less of the opinion held by the less informed and capable. However, 
unless it is shown that greater knowledge and intelligence makes the 
opinion more likely to be held than in cases of less information and 
ability, there is no very secure evidence that the interpretation is 
any more valid than any other. This is because the acceptance of 
the interpretation may in all groups be based on an irrational bias. 
But if a positive correlation is shown it would appear to be ex¬ 
tremely likely that the interpretation can be supported by an intelli¬ 
gent assessment on the basis of relevant facts. 

It is evident that a number of assumptions are implicit in the 
foregoing proposal for an objective procedure to assess the validity 
or propaganda character of interpretations classified as opinions. 
For example, it is assumed that satisfactory agreement can generally 
be obtained as to what facts are the ones “relevant” to the ability 
to make a sound interpretation in each instance. In the absence of 
available data to test such assumptions and their implications, the 
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procedure proposed still appears to have at least the merit of ob¬ 
jectivity and reasonableness; it would seem, at any rate, to offer a 
criterion sup>erior to the haphazard and unsystematic judgments 
that are usually the basis for deciding whether statements of opinion 
are considered as being sound or are labeled as “propaganda.” A 
limitation of the procedure which deserves mention is the possibility 
that a particular conclusion could be validly drawn only by ha\'ing 
available certain facts known by only a very few individuals. In 
this case the overall correlation between opinion and an index of 
general intellectual ability might be irrelevant. 

An important practical limitation lies in the diflieuKy of olffain- 
ing a satisfactory scaling of the three crit(M*ia proposed. The most- 
difficult of the criteria to scale would almost certainly be that of 
freedom from emotional bias. Presumably, nonrational bases for 
making interpretations would be less freejnent or influential among 
those better qualified intellectually, but on some questions an emo¬ 
tional bias might be more prevalent among the more intelligent. 
In lieu of a scale of degree of prejudice on a particular interpn^ta- 
tion, it might in some instances be possible to circumvent this diffi¬ 
culty by getting sufficient representation from all subgroups of the 
population that nonrational considerations would in effect largely 
be “balanced out.’' 

The procedure proposed here for identifying propaganda is di¬ 
rected at the content of the interpretations fostered by a communi¬ 
cation rather than at the methods of persuasion used. The proposal 
does, however, have implications concerning the aspect of propa¬ 
ganda stressed when attention is being called to the use of unscru¬ 
pulous and nonrational methods as characteristic of propaganda. 
Thus, if invalid interpretations are those which do not follow from 
the relevant facts, attempts to foster such interpretations must al¬ 
most inevitably resort to nonrational methods such as emotional 
appeals, concealment of facts, etc. The proposed procedure does 
not, however, have relevance for the ethical problem involved in the 
converse, i.e., using nonrational methods to convince others of a 
valid interpretation. 

In the absence of measures of all three factors suggested as criteria 
of the ability to make valid interpretations, it w^as found useful to 
employ educational level attained as a crude index of “ability to 
make valid interpretations.” This use was justified on the grounds 
that educational level is a rough overall index of general intellectual 
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ability, access to general factual knowledge of all kinds and, to a 
lesser extent, freedom from irrational bias. It was found that some 
items were highly positively correlated with this index. For ex¬ 
ample, the opinion (in 1942) that the German ground forces ranked 
at the top in strength among the major nations was accepted by 
only 29 per cent of the grade school men but by 70 per cent of the 
college men, indicating that the opinion was a valid interpretation’^ 
of available facts. On the other hand, some opinions were nega¬ 
tively correlated. For example, belief that in Germany babies are 
taken away from parents and raised by the state was found in 63 
per cent of grade school men but only in 33 per cent of college men, 
indicating an “invalid interpretation” which would constitute 
“propaganda” if fostered by a communication. It was also found 
that these two kinds of opinions—the positively correlated and the 
negatively correlated—were differentiated with respect to the effec¬ 
tiveness with which they were communicated among men of dif¬ 
ferent ability. “Valid interpretations” tended to be acquired as a 
result of seeing a film to a greater extent by those with higher intel¬ 
lectual ability; “invalid interpretations” tended to be more readily 
acquired by those of lower than by those of higher intellectual 
ability. A further finding was that the two kinds of opinions be¬ 
haved differently wdth passage of time after exposure to the com¬ 
munication: positively correlated items tended to show decrements 
in time while negatively correlated items, indicative of invalid inter¬ 
pretations, were more likely to show increments with passage of 
time, the increments in such cases occurring mainly among the men 
of lower intellectual ability. 

Although the use of educational level as a rough index of ability 
to make valid interpretations appeared justified for the subject mat¬ 
ter covered in the present studies, it is recognized that this single 
index may have more serious limitations wdth other topics, particu¬ 
larly those dealing with economic issues. Here the positive corre¬ 
lation between educational level and socio-economic status may 
introduce considerable bias even among the better educated group. 

An important area for future research lies in exploring further the 
relations between the effects of communications and the opera¬ 
tionally defined “validity” of the interpretations made. Especially 
to be desired would be replication in a new context of the study in 
which effects were analyzed as a function of passage of time with 
use of a more complete index of ability to make valid interpreta¬ 
tions. 
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Practical Value of Systematic Studies 

As a final evaluative comment, a word should be said concerning 
the relative contribution to the solution of practical problems made 
by the types of research described in the present volume. The 
studies reported in Chapters 8 and 9 were designed primarily to 
extend our scientific knowledge rather than to provide immediately 
practical information. But the results were of considerable use in 
providing practical suggestions concerning effective methods of pre¬ 
paring mass communications. Equally useful suggestions were rare 
in the studies presented earlier, which aimed at “practical” evalu¬ 
ation of specific film products or comparison of existing products. 
There thus arises the interesting paradox that the most useful prac¬ 
tical conclusions obtained arose from the few studies designed and 
executed to answer more general scientific and “long-range” ques¬ 
tions rather than from studies that were fostered for the purpose of 
giving answers to ^^immediate, practical problems.” 

This apparently greater immediate practical value of the morc^ 
“scientific” or “long-range studies” is here interpreted as indicating 
that, at the present stage of research on factors determining the 
effectiveness of mass communications, studies predicated on theo¬ 
retical considerations involving the possibility of considerable gen¬ 
erality are very likely to have more immediate practical value, as 
well as greater long-run scientific importance, than are studies aimed 
solely at solving immediate practical problems. In terms of the 
considerations discussed in Chapter 1, this superiority of studies 
closely related to theory seems likely to be particularly great where 
such studies are set up so as to involve not only the controlled 
manipulation of any single variable but simultaneously its interac¬ 
tion with other relevant factors which are experimentally varied in 
combination. It is believed that research of this kind, closely re¬ 
lated to theory, will have greater practical value until a point is 
reached at which general principles have been established in the 
field and there remains only the working out of details of how most 
effectively to apply these principles to specific content. 
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APPENDICES: MEASUREMENT PROBLEMS 
ENCOUNTERED 


OoME of the measurement problems that wore encountored in the film 
studies were of minor importance or specific to a particular study. 
Most of these have been presented in connection with specific studies to 
which they were relevant. Several recurrent problems of a more general 
nature were also encountered. Some of these are discussed in the ap¬ 
pendices that follow. These measurement problems are not spccifi(; to 
film research but would be encountered in practically any experiment that 
attempts to quantify qualitative data. 
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THE BASELINE FOR MEASUREMENT 

OF percentage change 

A COMMONLY used method of measuring effects of an experimental vari¬ 
able on qualitative responses is to show the percentage making the 
key response in the control group, the percentage making this response in 
t.lie exp(!rimental group, and the difference between these two percentages. 
The “effect” is therefore indicated by the difference betNveen the percent¬ 
ages. 

Ifow(W('r, this measure of effect is a function of the existing level of fre¬ 
quency of the key response prior to tlL‘ experiment. If nearly all members 
of the population are unfamiliar with a particular fact prior to a film show¬ 
ing, a very effective film can yield a numerically large change when effects 
are expressed in this way. Jlut if nearly everyone is already familiar with 
the fact, the effect, is limited in size because only a small proportion did not 
know the fact initially and therefore only a small “effect” of the film can 
be obtained. 

Thus the measure has serious disadvantages for determining the relative 
effectiveness of a film in teaching two different facts that are not equally 
well know-n initially. A different ceiling is imposetl on the magnitude of 
effect for each different initial level, and the comparison is biased against 
items that are well known initially. Similarly, the measure introduces a 
bias if used for comparing the effects of a film on two or more groups that 
differ in initial level prior to the film. For example, if nearly all of the 
better eilucated know a particular fact, they can show little learning if 
effect s are measured as the difference between control and film percentages, 
whereas the poorly educated, who are in general poorer learners, can show 
a large effect because they knew so little to begin with that there was con¬ 
siderable room for improvement. 

This “ceiling” artifact is even further exaggerated if effects are meas¬ 
ured as “percentage improvement,” in w-hich the baseline is the initial 
level and effect is expressed as the proportion of increase in this initial level. 
Thus a change from an initial level of 10 per cent to a final level of 20 per 
cent exhibits 100 per cent improvement, whereas a change from 80 per 
cent to 90 per cent—with the same 10 per cent difference in percentages— 
is only a 12 per cent improvement. Since the baseline and the ceiling are 
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inversely correlated, the ceiling effect is exaggerated by the use of per cent 
improvement. 

The ‘^Effectiveness Index'^ 

Both of these measures of effects—the difference in percentage and the 
proportionate increase in the initial level—are inadequate in cornpatisons 
in which the baseline varies for the two thin.gs being compar(‘d. In nniny 
cases a more appropriate measure is the increase in numljer checking the* 
correct response divided by the maximum increase possfhU' a« a l)aselin<*. 
Thus if the initial level is 10 per cent correct answers and the liini increase's 
the number to 20 per cent, the difference between the penmentagi's is 10 per 
cent. But since the initial level was 10 per cent, the maximum change 
possible is 90 per cent. Therefore the increase, divided l)y the maximum 
increase possible is 10 per cent divided by 90 per ce nt-, or 11 per cent. 
Similarly, if the initial level is 80 per cent and the film incrc'ases the 1(^\ el 
to 90 per cent, the increase is again 10 per (-ent; but 10 pcT c('nt out of a 
maximum possible increase of 20 per cent (i.e., 100 per c^ent minus 80 per 
cent), gives a film effect of 50 per cent of the total possible inen^ase. 

This measure of effect is termed the “effectivenc'ss index” in the* present 
volume. It is so named because it is a measure which indicates t he extent, 
to which the film achieves maximum effectiveness in the particular area 
involved and with the particular measuring instrument usc^l. if Pi is 
used to indicate the initial per cent and P 2 the final per cent, tlie effective¬ 
ness-index is expressed by the following formula:^ 



This measure of effect may be interpreted as the effect of th(^ film in in¬ 
creasing the frequency of correct responses among tliose initially having 
the wrong response. The major argument in favor of the effectiveness 
index is that the relative value of a particular instructional technique is 
thus ascertained on the basis of those individuals who do not already know 
the content of the instruction; therefore, any comparisons that are made to 
determine relative effectiveness should be free of distortion due to lack of 
effects among those who already know the material. 

The per cent who check wrong answers initially is of course not actually 
the per cent w^ho did not know the right answer initially. An indeterminant 
number of individuals will check the correct answer initially because they 
merely guessed, and happened to guess correctly. Howrever, the increase 


^ The above formula applies for responses that are increased by the film. If the film 
decreases a particular response and it is desired to express this negative effect, the 


analogous formula is' 


This will g^ve an effect with a negative sign and which 


measures the decrease as the proportion of maximum decrease possible. 
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in per cent is also not the actual number who changed as a result of seeing 
the film, because the increase would be generally accompanied by a reduc¬ 
tion in the number who get the answer right by guessing. Thus the num¬ 
ber who actually learned the material is really greater than the increase in 
corrc( 5 t responses, depending on the initial amount of guessing. Provided 
the film does not change the proportion who guess correctly among those 
who do not know the correct answ^er, the tw'O factors above exactly balance 
each other so that the increase in frequency of correct responses divided by 
the initial frefiuency of errors gives the proportion who were changed of 
those w ho initially did not know the correct answer. This may be shown 
as follows: 

L(;t /fi and k 2 represent the percentages of the sample that actually knov) 
the correct answer before and after the film respectively. Then 100 — ki 
is the percentage who did not know initially and 100 — Ar 2 is the percentage 
w'ho still do not know after the film. Now^ if X is the proportion of those 
w ho do not know' who will guess correctly, then the obtained percentages 
of correct responses before and after the film. Pi and P 2 , respectively, will 
be as follows: 

Pi = Jki + A'CIOO - A:,) 

P, « -f X(100 - kt) 

Th(‘ (^ff(‘(‘t, as computed from the increase in correct responses divided by 

p _ p 

the initial niiml)er of wrong response.s, is equal to ^ 7 ^ 7 ^-Substi- 

lUU — XI 

tilting from above, 

- Pi ^ [ki -f X(10Q - fct)l - [fci + XdOO - ki)] 

Too'- 7*1 “ 100 - [ki 4 - X (100 - A:i)l 

^ (1 - X) - fri (1 - A”) 

100(1 - X) - ifci (1 - X) 

_ k z - ki 
100 - ki 

It can be seen that this final expression is exactly the expression desired, 
namc'ly, th(» increase in number knowing the correct response divided by 
the total who did not know' it originally. In other words, it is the per¬ 
centage who learned the answer among those who previously had not 
known it. 

It will be noted that no assumption was made about the value for X, the 
proportion of correct guesses among those not knowing the correct answ'er. 
It w'as assumed, however, that X stays the same after the film, that is, that 
the correct choice is still just as attractive a guess among those who did not 
learn the correct answer. 

In any case, the measure of effect obtained is unbiased by statistical 
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ceiling effects. It always measures the i^icrease as the proportion of the 
total increase possible. 

Two illustrations from a study of “The Battle of Britain” are shown 
below, comparing “effects” as measured in the three different ways dis¬ 
cussed above. The comparisons are made for the iype of situation in 
which change as a function of maximum change possible appears to i >e the 
most appropriate measure. The example-'' illustrate how the conclusion 
is altered by using less appropriate measures that are biased by ceiling 
effects. In the first example the “effects” are compared for two different 
fact-quiz items with different initial levels; the second example compares 
“effects” at four different educational levels 

Firsi Example per cent answering ('oruecti.y 




Reason British 
Navy could not 
be used 

British military 
equipment after 
fait of France 


Control 

Film 

86% 

55 

r.tTf 

O /c 

IS 

Effect measured as difference 
between per cents 


19 

13 

Effect measured as per cent 
improvement 


53 

260 

Effect measured from base of 
maximum increase possible 
(effectiveness index) 


30 

14 


In this example the effects are roughly the same for tlie s(?cond item as 
for the first if only the differences between per cents are consitlered, and 
the effect on the second item is about five times as great if “per cent im¬ 
provement” is used, whereas the effect on the second item is abo\it half as 
great as for the first item if the ceiling is equalized for the two groups by 
using the effectiveness index. 

Secoml Example per cent answering correctly the item about 




TUB BRITISH 

NAVY 



Grade 

Men with 

High 



school 

some high 

school 

College 


men 

school 

grads. 

men 

Control 

31% 

29% 

38% 

55% 

Film 

32 

57 

60 

78 

Effect measured as difference 
between per cents 

1 

28 

22 

23 

Effect measured as per cent 
improvement 

3 

97 

58 

42 

Effect measured from base of 
maximum increase possible 
(effectiveness index) 

1 

39 

35 

51 
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In the above example the eflect of the ceiling is to produce marked 
curvilinearity in the curve of effects expressed as differences, which is 
greatly exaggerated by the use of ‘'per cent improvement/' whereas the 
expected positive correlation between magnitude of effects and learning 
ability is found if the ceiling effect is equalized. 

These examples were chosen to illustrate situations in which the appro¬ 
priate base line is the maximum effect possible. In other types of situ¬ 
ations the other base lines might be adequate. For example, in a compari¬ 
son of two alternative presentation methods in teaching the same material, 
the same questions would be asked of samples from the same population, 
and the conclusion about relative effects from the comparison of the two 
presentations would be tlie same whichever of the three base lines is used. 
However, a distorted picture of the absolute magnitude of the effects might 
result from improper interpretation of the measure used. This is par¬ 
ticularly true of the per cent improvement measure in which huge “im¬ 
provements" may reflect only a small educational accomplishment merely 
because the starting level was very low. 

The preceding considerations of base lines for measuring effects have 
been discussed from the standpoint of measuring instructional effects of a 
film on factual information. The same considerations apply, however, in 
the measurement of changes on opinion items. In this case the concept of 
“guessing" is not as appropriate as the more general concept of “unreli¬ 
ability," and the concept of “believe" is more appropriate than the con¬ 
cept of “know." Otlierwise, the argument in the case of fact-quiz items 
may be directly transferred to the case of opinion items. 

An important limitation to the utility of the effectiveness index as a 
measure for comparing changes lies in the fact that its sampling distribu- 
tion has not been satisfactorily worked out, so that at present there is no 
adequate method available for determining whether two effectiveness in¬ 
dices differ reliably. Therefore, to the extent that the use of the index is 
desirable for this comparison of changes starting from different initial 
levels, tlie development of the sampling distribution of the measure be¬ 
comes a problem for future statistical research. 

Special complications arise if it is desired to extend the concept under¬ 
lying the effectiveness index beyond the case of single qualitative measures 
such as percentages so as to cover averages of several responses. If one 
wishes to use the effectiveness index in representing a film’s effect on the 
average number of correct or desired responses to a small (or at least 
finite) number of items, there are two alternative procedures possible. 
Either one may compute an effectiveness index separately for each item 
and average the obtained separate effectiveness indices, or an “effective¬ 
ness index" may be computed in terms of average change divided by 
“average change possible." The two procedures will in general lead to 
somewhat different numerical results unless the size of the effectiveness 
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indices for individual items is uncorrel?ted with initial level of response 
over the range of items involved. 

With the first procedure, experience indicated that obtained distributions 
permitted comparisons of means by the /-test, treating each efTectiveness 
index as a raw “score.** The main difficulty encoiintered with this pro¬ 
cedure was that, with small samples, the value of a mean effectiveness 
index can be grossly influenced by a single deviant E.I. value such as is 
likely to occur with an initial level that leaves very little room for change 
and consequently gives a very unstable denominator in the E.I. formula. 

Possible gross distortion of the average value by an aberrant and un¬ 
stable component item is much less likely with the second procedure sug¬ 
gested above—i.e., computing a single efff*c<iveness iialex based on the 
average obtained and “average change possible” for a set of scve?*al items. 
But this alternative introduces special difficulties of its own. In the first 
place, use of single effectiveness indices instead of averages over several 
observations leaves one without a measure of variability from item to item. 
Second, such an application of the logic of the effectiveness index necessi¬ 
tates defining E.I. in quite general terms as “obtained cliangc divided by 
maximum change possible** rather than more specifically as “obtained 
number of individuals changing divided by maximum number who could 
change.** This makes the unit of measurement a response rather than an 
individual, and consequently fails to differentiate changes in one or two 
items for a large number of persons from changes on more items by a small 
number of persons. 

Attempts to Correct for Guessing 

The foregoing discussion of the use of the “effectiveness index” deals 
with the problem of measuring changes that can be interpreted as the 
per-cent-who-change out of the group that could changes. A mon* difficult 
problem is posed if it is desired to determine the per-cent-who-know the 
correct response before or after the film. It will be remembered that on 
page 286 an unspecified proportion, .Y, was used to represent the y^ropta tion 
of correct guesses among those not knowing the correct answer. This 
proportion does not need to be determined to calculate the per-cent-who- 
change among those not knowing initially, but it must be determined in 
order to calculate the per-cent-who-know the correct answer either before 
or after the film. 

Assumptions can be made about the distribution of guesses in an attempt 
to express the effect of the film more accurately in terms of the per-cent- 
who-know out of the total sample, as a result of seeing the film. Thus in 
a four-choice item about which some individuals know nothing at all and 
only guess, it might be assumed that each choice is equally likely to be 
guessed, so that the distribution of guesses would be 25 per cent on the 
correct choice and on all others. If k is used to designate the percentage 
who know the correct answer, then 100 — k is the per cent who guess and 
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1/4 (100 — k) is the per cent who guess correctly. If p is used to desig¬ 
nate the total per cent who choose the correct response, then p = h + 1/4 
(100 — k), and k may be solved for, giving k = 4/3 (p •- 25). Thus if 50 
per cent check the correct answer on such an item, 33 per cent know the 
correct answer; or if 80 per cent check the correct answer 73 per cent know 
the correct answer. With a three-choice item k would be equal to 3/2 
(p — 33); with a five-choice item k would be equal to 5/4 (p — 20); and so 
forth. 

The difficulty with this attempt to correct for guessing is that there is 
usually little confidence in the assumption that guesses arc distributed 
equally over the difTerent choices. Various factors cause the men who 
really do not know the correct answer to favor particular choices. This 
sometimes follows from the purpose of the instruction, which may be to 
correct a popular misconception. In this case, a wrong alternative that is 
highly favored is likely to be included in the choices written for the ques¬ 
tion. In such a case there may be little actual guessing although none of 
the group knows the correct answer. Also, the correction leads to a special 
difficulty when the correct choice initially receives fewer than the **chance” 
expectancy for guessing—as when only 10 per cent check the correct an¬ 
swer to a four-choice item. In this case a negative per cent is obtained for 
those knowing the correct answer. 

In general the necessary assumptions are so infrequently justified that 
^'corrected" results are about as likely to be less representative as they arc 
to be more representative of the actual number who know the correct an¬ 
swer as a result of the film. 

It should be pointed out again that this same difficulty is not present 
when it is only desired to express the per cent who change out of the group 
who could change initially, as shown earlier. The attempt to correct for 
guessing makes assumptions as to the amount of guessing of the correct an¬ 
swer, together with the assumption that this amount is a fixed proportion 
of those who do not know before and after the film. The interpretation of 
change divided by the maximal change possible as being the per cent who 
learn among those who do not know initially, on the other hand, makes 
only the latter assumption, namely that the same proportion of those who 
do not know will pick the correct response before and after the film. 

Selection Effects 

The "ceiling effects” discussed so far are purely statistical effects that 
influence the obtained measure of the effectiveness of the experimental 
variable. However, an additional type of ceiling may also be encountered, 
as the result of the selection of individuals, that may be a function of the 
initial level. If no one in the sample knows the correct response to a fact 
question at the outset, there is no selection involved in the group that can 
learn from the film. But if part of the group already knows the correct 
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answer, there is the likelihood that this portion who already know the cor¬ 
rect answer is not a random subsample of the group but rather is a select 
group in terms of important variables. Conversely, therefore, the re¬ 
mainder who can learn the correct answer because they do not already 
know it will also be a select group. 

For example, if half of the population knows a part icular fact, it is likely 
that as many as three fourths of the better Iciirners in the population know 
the fact whereas as few as only one fourtli of the poorer learners may know 
the fact. Positive correlation of knowledge of well-publicized information 
with learning proficiency is the rule and was typically found in the fact- 
quiz items used in the orientation studies. Put the implication of such 
positive correlation is that those wlio do rot know a well-publicized fact 
are a select group, likely to be biastnl in the direction of poorer learning 
proficiency. In the above hypothetical case it would include 75 per cent 
of the poorer learners and only 25 per cent of tlu; bettcu learners. l or 
relatively little-known material the selection efTect would not be great, but 
for very generally well-known material a selection ceihny is imposed in that 
the small proportion who do not initially know the mat erial—and therefore 
could learn it from the film—are a selection of the vt‘ry f>o(>rost- k'arners in 
the population. In an extreme case in which, say, 90 per cent of the popu¬ 
lation already knows the fact, the remaining 10 per cent who can learn it 
from the film is likely to be a very backward group. 

When the content of a film or other educational device is purely factual 
and only elTects on factual knowledge are measured, the most important 
selection variable probably is learning proficiency. Hut in the (^ase of a 
film designed to affect emotionally toned opinions, well-est,ablislied opin¬ 
ions, and so forth, other selection factors may loom as of gr(;ater impor¬ 
tance than learning proficiency. Prejudice and emotional involvement, 
for example, might be important selection variabli‘s. 

In the studies of the orientation films, many of tlie orientation objtictives 
were points of view held by the great majority of the men. Ihus it was 
found that over 80 per cent of the men believed, at the time th(‘y came into 
the Army, that it was desirable to send American troops overseas to fight 
rather than merely waiting to defend America’s shores in case of an eruany 
attack on the home soil. It seems likely that the remaining 20 per c(int 
who could still be changed to this point of view l>y the orientation films 
were a very select, recalcitrant group, who would l)e very hard to 'sell on 
this point of view. Correlations with other variables and respon.scs indi¬ 
cated that this was the case, such men tending to have been isolationists 
before Pearl Harbor, to have foreign-born parents originating in Axis coun¬ 
tries, and so forth. 

While no definite facts can be mustered in support of the contention, it 
seems likely that any opinion held by the great majority of the population 
represents a point of view that has been well publicized in the population. 
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Many of the cultural forces are at work to mold opinion in this particular 
way, and the majority of the group conforms. In such a case the small 
remainder that do not conform to the group opinion are likely to be “die 
hards” who have been exposed to all the usual forces and still will not 
change their opinion. If true, a selection ceiling would be present in the 
group who could be affected by an educational program designed further 
to affect opinions already held by the great majority of the population. 
Such a selection ceiling, if present, would mean that for a film to increase 
a response from 85 per cent to 95 per cent would, other things being equal, 
be a more difhcult achievement than effecting an increase from an initial 
level of 55 per cent to a final level of 65 per cent. Under these circum¬ 
stances there would tend to be a negative correlation between the preva¬ 
lence with which an opinion is initially held and the ease with which a 
communication can effect an increase in the number holding the opinion. 

On the other hand, an opinion or belief initially held by only a small 
minority may freciucntly be an “unpopular” opinion against the wider ac¬ 
ceptance of which there are strong predisposing factors operative. In this 
case the effect of the psychological factors involved would tend to produce 
a positive rather than a negative correlation between initial prevalence of 
the opinion and its susceptibility to change in the direction of wider ac¬ 
ceptance. An analysis of opinion changes as a function of initial accept¬ 
ance level in population subgroups, reported in Chapter 7, shows results 
which can bo interpreted as supporting this supposition. 

As noted earlier, the use of the effectiveness index is not designed to 
correct for selection effects of the kind just discussed. Such selection 
effects involve differential susceptibility to change from a psychological 
standpoint, whereas the purpose of the effectiveness index is restricted to 
providing a statistical correction for differential possibility of change, or 
room for improvement. 
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“MARGINAU’ VERSUS ‘^INTERNAL 
EFFECTS 


T he effects discussed so far have all been in terms of a net shift in the 
proportion answering with a particular response, i.e., the “key” re¬ 
sponse. This was the most commonly used way of expressing effects in the 
evaluative studies carried out by the Experimental Section. The measure 
was usually appropriate because for any item the response desired by the 
makers of a training film could be specified in advance, and the evaluation 
of the film in a particular content area was in terms of the extent to w'hich 
it increased the frequency of this response. 

However, this way of describing the effects of the film may often be very 
incomplete in terms of all the changes produced by the film in the particular 
area. In studies with scientific aims it is more likely that the experimenter 
will seek more complete description of the effects than is provided by the 
marginal increase for a particular response category. 

An additional degree of completeness of description of effects is provided 
by analysis of the marginal distribution of all of the response categories 
used in the particular content area. For example, in a multiple-choice 
item with several response categories, the complete distribution of re¬ 
sponses provides additional information. Thus the complete marginal 
distribution indicates what responses showed a net increase and from what 
response categories the increase was derived, i.e., what responses showed a 
net decrease in frequency as a result of the film. 

“/ntemaZ” Changes 

The above-mentioned “more complete” degree of description is still 
limited to a marginal distribution—it shows the end product or net effects 
of a variety of possible shifts in response that could have brought about the 
end product. For some purposes this would be sufficient, but for a detailed 
analysis of the factors determining the effects of a film it would generally 
not be. A more complete analysis requires a description of the “internal” 
changes that brought about the net shifts in the marginal distribution. 
This can be done only by determining the response before and the response 
after the film presentation for each individual in the sample and compar¬ 
ing the distribution of changes of response with that of a control group that 

B9S 
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was subjected to the same determination of responses before and after 
but was not exposed to the experimental variable. 

In this case the effects may be analyzed in terms of the differences be¬ 
tween the cross-tabulation of responses before and after in the experi¬ 
mental group as contrast.ed with the same cross-tabulation in the control 
group. The distribution of changes of response in the control indicates 
changes occurring because of unreliability of response and other causes 
external to the film, and the difference between this distribution and the 
distribution of changes occurring in the film group indicates changes pro¬ 
duced by the film. This procedure for determining effects shows the 
changes in the marginal distributions, which are the algebraic sums of the 
api)ropriate individual changes, but it also shows all of the individual 
changes that contribute to the end result of net changes on the marginals. 

An illustration of this method of measuring effects is shown below from 
a study of the eff(^ctiveness of different kinds of radio programs in achieving 
orifmtation ol)je(itivcs. The purpose of the programs was to counteract 
overoptimism about the ease of <lefeating Japan, and the item used in the 
illustration below measured the effect of one kind of transcription at re¬ 
ducing ovcroptiinism concerning the damage done by U.S. air raids. The 
study is described in more detail in Chapters 5 and 8; the programs used 
for the illustration bcjlow are tlie dramatic programs, which had the great¬ 
est effect on the question used in the illustration. The responses to the 
three answer categories given a week prior to the use of the programs are 
shown cross-tal)ulat.ed against the responses to the same question after the 
I)rogram, for both experimental and control groups. 

The wording of the (luestion was: 

What is your idoa of how much damage our air raids in Japan arc doing to the 
Jap war effort? (Check one) 

- Already have done a great deal of damage 

-Not doing much damage so far but w'ill do a great deal soon 

-Not doing much damage so far and will not do a great deal/or quite a while 

yet. 

The breakdown of before and after responses is shown below with these 
responses paraphrased as “already,” “soon,” and “will not,” respectively. 

The cells comprising the descending diagonal in the cross-tabulation of 
the control group give the proportions who did not change their responses; 
they reflect the stability of responses during the time interval between be¬ 
fore and after measurements. The sum of the three cells in this diagonal 
is the total percentage who did not change, and the remaining six cells give 
the “turnover” that reflects the instability of the responses to the question. 
The differences between control and experimental cells, shown in the last 
three-by-three table, show the effects of the transcription, that is, the 
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changes of response in the experimental group with the values to be ex¬ 
pected from chance and other causes subtracted out. From this table the 
net effects of the transcription on any particular response category can be 
determined from the appropriate marginal total, as well as the net effects 
on the marginal distribution of the three responses. At the same time, 
however, the net changes can be broken down into the various individual 
effects whose algebraic sum determines the net marginal change. 

Per Cent Checking Each IIesponsb Combination 
Before and After Program 

ANSWERS BEFORE 

Control—did not Experimental — Effects — 

hear program heard program exp. minus cont. 

AN- Al- Will Al- Will Al- Will 

SWERS ready Soon not ready Soon not ready Soon not 

AFTER 



The findings in the above example show, first of all, an increase in the 
total proportion changing their response as a result of the radio programs. 
This is seen by summing the descending diagonal in the “effects” table. 
Thus 22 per cent fewer in the experimental sample gave the same response 
before and after. If individual cell changes of 5 per cent or more are as¬ 
sumed to be statistically significant, four significant specific effects can be 
stated: 

1. A decrease of 21 per cent in the number adhering to the most optimistic 
opinion of “already have done a great deal of damage.” 

2. An increase of 24 per cent in the number shifting from the most optimistic 
to the more moderate “soon” response. 

3. A decrease of 8 per cent in the number going from the “soon” interpretation 
to the most optimistic “already” response. 

4. An increase of 9 per cent in the number changing from the “soon” response 
to the most pessimistic idea that damage could not be expected for quite a 
while. 
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Finally, by summing the horizontal rows in the “effects'' table we see 
that there was an overall decrease of 29 per cent in the most optimistic re¬ 
sponse and increases of 17 per cent and 12 per cent in the moderate and 
pessimistic responses, respectively. 

Significance Test for Distribution of ^^IntemaV' Changes 

The question may be raised as to the method of calculating the statistical 
significance of an “effect’’ of the film as determined in this manner. The 
meaning of an “effect” in this case is a difference between the distributions of 
before-after changes in the experimental group as contrasted with the con¬ 
trol group. If the two cross-tabulations (experimental cross-tabulation 
versus control cross-tabulation) differ as a whole, an “effect” is demon¬ 
strated. An appropriate test is a Chi-square test of the significance of the 
differences between the two distributions, taken as a whole. If a signifi¬ 
cant difference is found for the distribution as a whole, the appropriate 
Chi-square or percentage tests of significance may be applied to the dif¬ 
ferences obtained in the sub-portions of the distribution, which differences 
serve to describe the nature of the “effect” obtained. 

With this Chi-square test any differences at all between the two distri¬ 
butions contribute to the value for the total even including such effects 
as an increase in the number keeping the same opinion as they had before. 
A short-cut procedure that is sometimes useful for locating items signifi¬ 
cantly affected by the film is simply to sum the changes of response and 
compare the per cent who change their response in the experimental group 
with that in the control group. Thus in the preceding example it can be 
seen that 42 per cent of the experimental group and only 20 per cent of the 
control group changed their responses. Thus the cross-tabulation can be 
used to dichotomize the samples into “changed” and “did not change,” 
and the significance of a difference between the experimental and control 
percentages changing is a simple test of whether the experimental variable 
caused significant amounts of opinion change. This test may prove par¬ 
ticularly useful if a question has a large number of categories so that many 
of the cells have expected frequencies too small properly to use x* (e.g-, 
expected values less than 5) with the size of samples used. Also with a 
large number of categories the amount of computation in using x® is much 
greater, so the simpler test of percentage who change is a useful short-cut 
if it detects the effect. 

In general, however, the Chi-square test is more sensitive in determining 
an effect than is the per-cent-who-change test described above. This is 
mainly because one possible type of effect is to prevent changes of response, 
which effects add to x* but subtract from the per cent who change. When 
samples are small but the number of response categories is large, it is usu¬ 
ally possible to make combinations of answer categories that are meaning¬ 
ful and at the same time sufficiently increase the expected frequencies that 
the X* test may be used. 
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In applying the Chi-square test, the simpler procedure is to combine the 
frequencies in the experimental and control cells and use the combined 
distribution as the basis for obtaining the predicted frequencies, the pre¬ 
dicted value being obtained by multiplying the experimental or control JV 
by the ratio of the combined cell-frequency to the combined iV. In this 
case the number of degrees of freedom of Chi-square is one less than the 
number of cells in the cross-tabulation. 

However, this procedure is strictly applicable only with random sam¬ 
pling of subjects. If there are significant differences in the marginal 
proportions of the cross-tabulation because the experimental and control 
groups are not a random selection of individuals, a significant Chi-square 
may be obtained simply because the marginals differ significantly before 
the application of the experimental variable. In such a cas(' the expected 
values should be computed from the ratio of combined cell frequencies to 
combined marginal N*s in the **before^’ data rather than the ratio to total 
N. The ratios should correspondingly be applied to the separate “before” 
marginal iV’s, and the number of degrees of freedom is reducesd accordingly 
to r(r — 1) where r is the number of “before” marginal totals (i.e., the 
number of response categories). 

As stated earlier, if the Chi-square test reveals a significant overall devi¬ 
ation in the control and experimental distributions, the distributions may 
then be examined for the nature of these effects. In general in this type 
of analysis it would be required that a reliable effecit be obtained for the 
total Chi-square before it would be permissible to examine the reliability 
of separate subgroups of response combinations before and after. This 
would be particularly important where the response categories are numer¬ 
ous. For example, if a question has four response categories, the total 
number of cells in the before-after cross-tabulation would be IG. This 
multiplies considerably the number of comparisons that would meet the 
significance test even though chance were the only factor operating, and 
therefore it increases the probability of finding a false “effect” of the ex¬ 
perimental variable on the question. The probability of “detecting a 
false “effect” is greatly reduced if it is first shown that a significant differ¬ 
ence exists in the total array of comparisons. 

“/nternaZ” Effects That Cancel in the Marginal Frequency 

When a change (e.g., an effect of film) is described in terms of the mar¬ 
ginal shift in the distribution of responses, the change so described is the 
net change as a consequence of the various shifts from category to catcigory 
that might have occurred. As already pointed out, the “internal” changes 
more completely describe the net effect on the marginal by showing the 
individual effects that sum algebraically to produce the net effect. In 
some cases, however, the net effects may be zero because of opposite 
“internal” effects that cancel each other in their effects on the marginal 
distribution. Examples of such cancelling effects were very rare in the 
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present film studies, but they are a theoretically possible type of effect that 
can be measured only in terms of the internal changes. 

Marginal Versus “Interrud’’ Effects When Responses 
Form a Scale of Content 

In the illustration used in the preceding section comparing marginal 
changes with internal changes, it will be observed that the differences in the 
three responses provided are a mixture of qualitative and quantitative 
differences. The three ideas expressed are qualitatively difft^rent, but at 
the same time they are along a time continuum as to when a great deal of 
damage would result from air raids on Japan. This is often the case in 
opinion questions; while in some instances the different responses may 
represent discrete categories, they frequently represent a content continuum 
along which re.sponses can be graded in degree to which a response differs 
from one or the other end of the continuum. 

A good example of the latter type of question is provided in the same 
study from which the preceding illustration was borrowed. In this study 
the main question used to determine the overall effect of the radio program 
on optimism about the war with Japan was a question asking the men how 
long they thought tlie w’ar with Japan would last. The question was of 
the ^'open-ended" or "free-answer" type, that is, the men were asked to 
write in their own best guess as to how much longer they thought the war 
w'ould last. The answers were coded in six-month intervals—less than six 
months; six months or more, but less than one year; one year or more, but 
less than one-and-ono-half years; and so forth. I’hus the responses can be 
graded from short to long along the content continuum of estimated length 
of war, and an individual’s change in response, from before to afl-er, can be 
quantified in terms of the number of steps by which he changed along the 
content continuum. 

In such a case the cross^tabulation of before and after responses, from 
which “internal” changes can be determined, does not consist merely of 
discrete qualitative combinations of before and after responses. Instead, 
each individual’s change may be completely described in terms of initial 
level, direction of change (positive or negative), and size of change (num¬ 
ber of steps along the single content continuum). This permits several 
different ways of summarizing the effects obtained, in addition to those 
already discussed. Thus in the preceding discussion “effects” were dc- 
scribable as net change in the marginal of a particular response, net changes 
in the marginal distribution of all of the responses, and individual quali¬ 
tative changes from one category to another. In an item with scaled con¬ 
tent, the effect may be described, in addition, in terms of the net per cent 
who changed by given amounts in a given direction, or in terms of a mean 
change in number of steps along the content continuum, each of these being 
expressible as a function of initial level on the continuum. 
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These measures are illustrated below in the above-mentioned example of 
the length-of-war Question from the study of the radio programs. The 
results for the control group and one of the four experimental groups are 
shown below, the length-of-war estimates in the after (piestionnaire being 
cross-tabulated against those in the before questionnaire. The numbers 
in each of the cells below are the numbers of men giving each c(>mbination 
of before and after response. 


Estimates of Length of War Before \nd After the Transcrii'tion 


CONTROL GKuUF 


Estimates 
after, in 
half-year 
intervals 


Total 

before 


Estiynalcs before, in half-year intervals 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 + 

Total 

after 

1 

C 

5 






11 

2 

4 

37 

5 

1 

2 



49 

3 

1 

12 

37 

7 

2 



59 

4 


1 

7 

11 

3 



22 

5 



1 

4 

17 

6 

3 

31 

6 




1 


5 


6 

7 + 






2 

1 

3 


11 

65 

60 

24 

24 

13 

4 

181 


EXPERIMENTAL GROUP* 


Estimates 
after, in 
half-year 
intervals 


Total 

before 


Estimates before, in half-year intervals 



1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7+ 

Total 

after 

1 

1 







1 

2 

8 

27 






35 

3 

1 

20 

23 

2 

2 

1 


49 

4 


11 

26 

10 

4 

1 

1 

63 

5 


1 

7 

6 

23 

4 


41 

6 


1 


3 

5 

4 


13 

7+ 



2 

1 

2 

2 

6 

13 


10 

60 

58 

22 

36 

12 

7 

205 


* The experimental group used is the one hearing the program giving “both sides*’ of an issue, aa de¬ 
scribed in Chapter 8. 
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The marginal change may be measured in terms of a ‘‘cutting-point'* 
which dichotomizes the responses and expresses the effect as the increase 
in percentage falling above or below the cutting-point. For example, 
**overoptimism” may be defined as estimates of a war of less than one year 
and the responses dichotomized according to whether they are less than one 
year or one year or more. The results are: 

CONTROL EXPERIMENTAL 

Bef. Aft Diff^ Bef. Aft, Diff. 

Estimated less than one year 37% 33% —4% 34% 18% —16% 

Thus, while only a slight change took place in the control marginal from 
before to after, a decrease in '^overoptimists" of 16 per cent was found in 
the experimental group. This presumably approximates the results that 
would have been obtained on a dichotomous question asking the men 
whether they thought the war would be over in less than a year. 

The above measure reduces the effect to a single response category. 
This may be expanded to show the effect along the entire marginal distri¬ 
bution, as follows: 


Per Cent Checkino Each Response 


CONTROL EXPERIMENTAL 


Response 

Bef. 

Aft. 

Diff. 

Bef. 

Aft. 

Diff. 

(1) Under l >2 year 

6 

6 

0 

5 

1 

-4 

(2) ?.‘1 to 1 year 

31 

27 

-4 

29 

17 

-12 

(3) 1 t,o 1 and Yz years 

28 

33 

5 

28 

24 

-4 

(4) 1 and 3^^ to 2 years 

13 

12 

~1 

11 

26 

15 

(5) 2 to 2 and 14 J'oars 

13 

17 

4 

18 

20 

2 

(6) 2 and 3 2 to 3 years 

7 

3 

-4 

6 

6 

0 

(7 -h) 3 years or more 

2 

100% 

2 

100% 

0 

3 

100% 

6 

100% 

3 


This shows the changes all along the marginal distribution for the con¬ 
trol and experimental group. It can be seen that while only small and in¬ 
consistent changes occurred in the control group, the changes in the experi¬ 
mental group were in some cases large and were systematically in the 
direction of a shift of the distribution to larger estimates, the greatest 
change in an individual response category being the increase in category 
(4), a war of one-and-one-half to two years. 

It will also be observed from this distribution that the effects in terms 
of the “cutting-point” as illustrated previously are different according to 
the cutting-point chosen. A change of —16% was obtained in the experi¬ 
mental group for estimates of less than one year, as shown above, but 
it can be seen also that the change is —20% for a war of less than one- 
and-one-half years, and only —5% if the cutting-point is two years. 
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The effects on the marginal distribution may also be expressed as mean 
effect for the distribution as a whole. This is illustrated below. The re¬ 
sponse categories are not repeated, but the numbe rs in the “response” 
column correspond to the length of the estimat .* ui half-year intervals.* 


Number of Men Giving KAf:H Estimate 


CONTROL EXT’Eni MENTA L 


Response 

Bej. 

Aft. 

/>/. 

Aft. 

(1) 

11 

Ji 

1C 

1 

(2) 

55 

40 

(ji) 

35 

(3) 

50 

50 

58 

40 

(4) 

24 

22 

22 

53 


•Jt 

31 

30 

41 

(6) 

13 

(i 

12 

13 

(7+) 

4 

3 

7 

13 

Mean (in half- 
year units) 

3.28 

3.24 

3 38 

3.92 

Diff. 

_ 

0.04 

0.54 



Expressed in this way, the results show practically no change in the con¬ 
trol group, but in the experimental group the mean estimate increased 0.54 
half-year units, that is, a mean increase of about one-quarter of a year. 

However, the above expression of the effect in terms of the mean change 
along the content continuum, and also the other ways of (‘x^ essing the 
marginal effects, do not indicate the internal shifts that account for the 
marginal changes. The effects can be more com])ietely described by a 
distribution of individual shifts from “before” to “after.” The individual 
shifts in the original data presented on page 2hh in;iy be descTibed in 
terms of magnitude and direction of the shifts along the content con¬ 
tinuum. Thus an individual may shift his esi imate by zero, one, two, etc., 
steps, and the direction of his shift may be positive (larger estimates) or 
negative (smaller estimates). These individual shifts are shown below. 

The mean shift shown below is of course the same as that obtaim^d from 
the marginal distributions. However, the mean and the marginal distri¬ 
butions indicate only the net effect of the individual shifts. They do not 
distinguish, for example, between large changes among a smaller number 
of individuals and smaller changes among a larger number of individuals. 
The distributions below, on the other hand, show magnitude and direction 
of individual shifts and permit making the distinction between the num¬ 
ber of individuals affected, the size of the individual effects, and the direction 
of the individual effects. The distribution of “control” changes provides 

' An exception to this is 7 -j-, which for convenience includes all of the few cases in 
which the estimate exceeded t^ce years. These are treated as though all were from 
three to three-and-one-half years. 
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I^ISTRIBUTION OF SiZE OF CHANGE IN ESTIMATE FROM BEFORE TO 

After, Expressed in Terms op One-half Year Intervals 


SIZE OF CHANGE IN 
HALF-YEAR INTERVALS 

-3 

—2 

-1 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 


M(*an fhiinge 


CONTROL EXPERIMENTAL 


N 

% 

N 

% 

2 

1 

2 

1 

6 

3 

3 

1 

26 

15 

10 

5 

114 

63 

94 

46 

29 

16 

67 

33 

4 

2 

24 

12 



2 

1 



3 

1 

0.04 

100% 

0.54 

100% 


a base for the changes to be expected from question unreliability and causes 
other than the film. Significant differences between the control and ex¬ 
perimental distributions of changes give the effects of the film on fre¬ 
quency, magnitude, and direction of changes. 

Net Proportion Who Change 

The above distributions provide another way of m()asunng the effect, 
namely in terms of the net proportion who change their opinion in a given 
direction. In the distributions just shown, some individuals are seen to 
have shifted to smaller estimates and some to larger estimates, while others 
gave the same estimates in both surveys. The net proportion v^ho change 
to longer estimates is the proportion shifting to longer estimates minus the 
proportion shifting to smaller estimates, without regard to size of change. 
Thus in the distribution of changes in the experimental group it can be seen 
that G7 men increased their estimate by one half a year, 24 increased theirs 
by a year, 2 by one-and-one-half years, and 3 by two or more years, mak¬ 
ing a total of 90 who increased their estimates by at least one half a year. 
Thus 96 of the 205 men, or 47 per cent, increased their estimate. Similarly, 
15 of the 205 men, or 7 per cent, decreased their estimate by at least one 
half a year. Thus the net proportion who change to longer estimates in the 
experimental group is 47 per cent minus 7 per cent, or 40 per cent. This 
way of expressing the findings is summarized below: 

NUMBER WHO CHANGE THEIR ESTIMATE BY ONE-HALF YEAR OR MORE 


Direction of change 

Control 

% 

Experimental 

% 

Decrease estimate 

34 

19 

15 

7 

No change in estimate 

114 

63 

94 

46 

Increase estimate 

33 

18 

96 

47 

Net change (increases minus 
decreases) 


-1% 


40% 


It can be seen that in the experimental group the net per cent changing 
to longer estimates was 40 per cent, whereas in the control group, during 
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the same time interval between before and after measurements, there was 
a net change of only —1%. 

It should be clear that the magnitude of the net proportion who change 
is a function of the fineness of the inter\'als into whi( h the content con¬ 
tinuum is divided. If the free-answer responses in tin* preceding illu tra- 
tion had been coded in one-year intervals rather than the on(;-half-ycar 
intervals used, a much smaller net change n uuld have been obtained. An 
examination of the data on page 302 reveals that the net proportion in¬ 
creasing their estimates by at least one year in the experimental group is 
only 12 per cent as compared with the 40 per cent obtained for changes of 
at least one half a year. Presumably a value even larger than 40 per cent 
could have been obtained if the intervals could have been made even 
smaller than half-year intervals. In this particular case, however, a limit 
was set by the units used by the men in answering the open-ended question 
—the majority of the men did not answer the question in terms of montlis 
but rather in terms of year units and half-year units. 

An implication of the dependence of tlie magnitude of the net proportion 
changing on the magnitude of the content units is that a more sensitive 
measuring instrument is provided by a question that permits fine units of 
change. With a given size sample it may be found that no statistically 
significant change was obtained merely because the units of measurement 
were so coarse that few individuals change by the minimal amount meas¬ 
ured. 

It should be pointed out that the net proportion who change is to some 
extent independent of the mean change. The mean change is a joint func¬ 
tion of the number changing and the size of the changes, wherc^as the net 
proportion changing depends only on the number changing (for a given 
minimal unit of change). The mean change and net proportion changing 
may even give results opposite in sign if the changes in one direction are of 
larger magnitude and the changes in the other direction are of greater fre¬ 
quency. 

Significance Test for Net Proportion Who Change 

The test for the significance of the net proportion who change involves 
estimating the variance of a difference between mutually exclusive propor¬ 
tions withm the same sample. The before-after results divide each sample 
into three groups, with the corresponding proportions indicated below: 

Pi = proportion changing positively 
p 2 = proportion changing negatively 
Pa = proportion not changing 

Pi + Pa + Pi = Total = 1 

The net proportion who change in each sample is (pi — pz), and the 
population variance of Pi — P 2 for the experimental and control groups. 
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on the null hypothesis of no difference, may be estimated from the total 
sample of experimental and control groups combined, as follows: 

Est. * Pit + P*r - (Pit - Ptr)* 


where T indicates that the proportions in the estimate are based on the 
total sample of experimental and control.^ The estimated S.E. of a dif¬ 
ference between the net proportions changing in the experimental and con¬ 
trol groups is then: 


Est. (Tdiff.-diff. = 


4 


Est. a*p^-p^ 



The application to the present illustrative data is shown below. 


CONTROL EXPERIMENTAL TOTAL 

D18T. DI8T. (pop. DIST.) 



N 

Pc 

N 

P* 

N 

Pt 

Neg. change 

34 

-19 

15 

.07 

49 

.13 

No change 

114 

.63 

94 

.46 

208 

.54 

Pos. change 

33 

.18 

96 

.47 

129 

.33 

Total 

181 

1.00 

205 

1.00 

386 

1.00 


Net proportion 

of change —.01 +-40 +.20 


The estimated variance of the differences between positive changes and 
negative changes in the population distribution is: 


Est. (r> = .33 + .13 - (.33 - .13)* - .42 


The S.E. of the mean difference between the differences between positive 
and negative changes in the experimental and control samples is therefore: 


° .066 

Difference (exp. minus control) *= .40 — ( — .01) 
* .41 


Est. CTai d iff.-diff. 


V 


C.R. 


^ Al 

o’ifdiff.-diff. -066 


* Ah equivalent formula for computing the sampling variance of the difference be¬ 
tween two percentages within a sample is given by S. S. Wilks, “Confidence Limits 
and Critical Differences Between Percentages,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 1940, 4, 322- 
338. 
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Thus the critical ratio is 6.2, leaving no doubt that the radio program had a 
real effect. 


Change as a Function of Initial Response 

One further refinement may be introduced in order to describe completely 
the changes produced by the experimental variable. This is the additional 
information provided by the initial response from which the individual 
changes were made. With this additional information the net effect on 
the marginal distribution can be completely understood in terms of indi¬ 
vidual shifts. 

An illustration of this additional aspect of the individual changes pro¬ 
duced by the experimental variable will not be presented here. This as¬ 
pect is taken up, however, in the presentation of the findings of the study 
in Chapter 8, where it can be seen that the initial response was an impor¬ 
tant factor in the results obtained. With two different ways of presenting 
the material—giving the arguments for only one point of view versus men¬ 
tioning the arguments on the other side as well—it was found that the 
results differed according to the initial stand of the individuals in the 
audience. This difference did not show up either in the marginal distri¬ 
butions or in the distribution of individual changes when results were com¬ 
puted without taking into account the initial response. 

It is partly a matter of definition whether the initial response is regarded 
as a base for the description of change from initial to final response or 
whether it is regarded as a population variable which may be one of the 
determiners of the effects of the experimental variable. In the present 
research it was generally regarded as a population variable, and a general 
discussion of effects as a function of initial response is included in Chap¬ 
ter 8. The initial response is introduced as an aspect of the individual 
change in the present context because of its importance in the interpreta¬ 
tion of a marginal change when the area represented by the item used is an 
area with a scaled content continuum. This is discussed in the following 
section. 


The Meaning of a Marginal Change 

The frequency distribution of the population on an opinion for w'hich 
individuals vary primarily in degree rather than in kind may be conceived 
as a continuous distribution from one end of a content continuum to the 
other. A dichotomous question in this area subdivides the distribution 
into those falling above and those falling below the “cutting-point^* of the 
dichotomous item. This is easy to visualize in the preceding example of 
probable length of the war. The population could be distributed along a 
time continuum as far as their best guess was concerned, and a question 
such as, “Do you think the war will last at least a year-and-a-half from 
now?** will merely dichotomize the population at a certain point along the 
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content continuum, as diagrammed below from the before distribution of 
the experimental sample as shown on page 299. It can also be visualized, 



in terms of the results shown previously, that the marginal shift across this 
cutting-point represents the effects of the experimental variable in only a 
limited portion of the total sample even though this cutting-point (one- 
and-one-half years) gave the largest marginal change. It can be seen 
from the original data that the net number who crossed this line on the 
content continuum in an upward direction was only 43, whereas the net 
number who moved upward on the continuum was 81. This is seen by an 
examination of tJie data for the marginal distribution on page 301 and for 
the (4iange of response on page 302. The total above the cutting-point 
(codes 4 through 7) before the radio program was 77, and this number in¬ 
creased to 120 after the program, an increase of 43, whereas 96 men in¬ 
creased their estimates and 15 decreased their estimates by at least one-half 
year giving a net number of increases of 81. 

In general, the shift in marginal per cent will reflect the changes only in 
those meml.)crs of the population who are close to the cutting-point. This 
would be seen even more clearly if the question had been, “Do you believe 
the war will last at least two more years?’^ With a question that dicho¬ 
tomized the content continuum at two years the net number crossing this 
cutting-point in an upward direction would be only 12 out of the net total 
of 81 who revised their opinions upward. 

It is clear in this example that where an area is scaled in content, the 
marginal per cent of shift with a dichotomous question is a function of 
(1) the shape of the initial distribution, (2) the location of the cutting- 
point on the initial distribution, and (3) the distribution of magnitude of 
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changes of individuals at different points along the initial distribution, 
that is, originating from different initial responses. In the preceding ex¬ 
ample the shift is maximized at the one-and-one-half year ])oint b('caviso 
before the program was given, a large portion of the populat ion wa^ con¬ 
centrated just below that point, and because the great majority of the 
shifts that did occur were limited to a change of only one-half year. In 
general, where the individual changes are small in magnitude the (;ut ting- 
point giving the maximal marginal change vvill be slightly above (for posi¬ 
tive changes) the mode of the initial distribution. Where individual 
changes tend to be larger, the cutting-ponit of maximal marginal change 
will be moved upward (again for positive changes) since tlie higher the 
cutting-point the greater the proportion of individuals v»'ho can cross it. 

Use of a Scale of Items 

The preceding discussion of ways of dealing with areas tliat scale in con¬ 
tent has been limited to the situation in wh’u^h the scale consists of the 
various response categories to a single question, as in the illustration of the 
length-of-war question. However, a scale of content may also be formed 
by asking a scries of questions, all in the same content area, and assigning a 
scale position to each individual according to his combination of responses 
to the scries. A technique for this procedure that was frequently utilized 
in the Research Branch is described in Volume IV of the present series. 

In concluding this topic it should be pointed out that many of the dif¬ 
ferences in the manner of measuring effects that have been outlined arc a 
fund ion of whether measurements have been made both before and after 
the experimental variable or whether they are made after only. If the 
study is carried out merely by measuring a film and control group after 
the film, the manner in w^hich effects can be expressed is limited. A dis¬ 
cussion of the before-after and the after-only experimental designs, to¬ 
gether with associated differences in tests of statistical significance, is 
taken up in Appendix C. 
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COMPARISON OF THE BEFORE-AFTER 
AND THE AFTER-ONLY DESIGN OF 
EXPERIMENTS 


I N SOME of the experiments reported in this volume, measurements were 
obtained both before and after the introduction of the experimental 
variable. In others measurements were obtained only after the experi¬ 
mental stimulus. A comparison of the uses of the before-after and the 
after-only design of an experiment on opinion change resolves into three 
major kinds of considerations: statistical and sampling factors, types of 
analysis that can be made with the data, and effects of the measuring 
process on the measurements obtained. The statistical and sampling con¬ 
siderations arise primarily from the fact that the before-after procedure 
permits taking correlation between before and after responses into account 
in the comparison of differences between control and experimental groups. 
Also, it permits taking initial lack of equating between control and experi¬ 
mental groups into account when these have not been a random selection 
from the same population. Considerations of types of analyses that can be 
performed arise from the fact that the before-after procedure pci*mits 
analysis of individual changes and the comparison of effects among sub¬ 
groups with differing initial attitudes. The remaining consideration 
above, the effects of the measuring process on the measurements obtained, is 
necessitated by the possibility that making before measurements in the 
before-after procedure will bias the results obtained in the after measure¬ 
ment. In designing an experiment to measure film effects, all of these 
considerations are relevant to the decision as to which design to use. 

Effects of the Measuring Process on the Measurement Obtained 

In all experimental work there is the possibility that the measuring 
method will interact with the experimental variable in such a way as to 
make the results obtained nonrepresentative of the effects of the variable 
outside of the experiment. This possibility should be distinguished from 
the possible bias in questions and from nonrepresentativeness of measure¬ 
ments that are present both in experimental and in nonexperimental study. 
The latter possibility applies equally to control and experimental groups 

SOS 
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and is a general problem of scientific measurement rather than a specifically 
experimental problem. The specifically experimental problem referred to 
is that the measuring process may conceal or distort the effects of the ex¬ 
perimental variable. 

1. PROBLEMS COMMON TO BOTH TYPES OF DESIGN 

The ^^guineor-pig'* reaction. In the use of the after-only procedure in 
the studies of orientation films, the chief potential source of distortion that 
attempts were made to avoid was the possibility that the measuring proc¬ 
ess would reveal to the men that they were being experimented upon, with 
the consequence that they might start discounting the film as propaganda 
or would give self-conscious rather than “true” responses to the questions. 
To avoid this possibility, considerable effort was expended in the conduct 
of the studies to prevent the men from knowing that an experiment was in 
progress, to prevent any unusual circumstances in connection with the film 
showings, and to give a plausible rationale for the questionnaire which 
would conceal its actual purpose. 

The reaction, A second kind of distortion that had to be avoided 

was the possibility that the men would react to the questionnaire as a 
“test” of what they knew or what was desired in them, so that in answering 
opinion questions they would give the “correct” response rather than their 
most representative response. In fact-quiz items this consideration does 
not apply, but if the entire questionnaire were treated as a test the men 
might check opinions that agreed with the slant presented in the films al¬ 
though these might not be what they personally believed. To avoid this 
possibility considerable stress was given, in the administration of the 
questionnaires, to the importance of honest opinions and the anonymity 
of the answers. Further, the rationale of the questionnaire as explained 
to the men was such as to emphasize the importance of the men’s express¬ 
ing their own true opinion. Also the fact-quiz items were placed at the 
end of the questionnaires to prevent giving the men a “test” approach in 
their answers to the opinion questions. 

Suggesting the experimental variable. Another possible source of distor¬ 
tion that had to be avoided in the questionnaires was the possibility that 
the questions would remind the men of the film or its contents, so that 
their answers were representative only of their responses while thinking of 
the film and would not be representative of their feelings the rest of the 
time. Thus, as indicated in the analysis of consistency of responses 
(pages 172-174), the response chosen on a part-icular occasion has a con¬ 
siderable degree of instability which may very well be a function of momen¬ 
tary considerations on the part of the respondent in making his choice, 
lie may therefore have one answer that he would give if he happened to be 
thinking of the film but a different answer for the majority of the occasions 
when he is not thinking of the film. For this reason it was desirable to 
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avoid questions that specifically suggested the film regardless of whether 
there was any risk of the men’s feeling that they were being “guinea- 
pigged” and giving a “test” set in answering the questions. 

2. PROBLEMS SPECIFIC TO THE BEFORE-AFTER DESIGN 

All of the above three possible sources of interaction between the experi¬ 
mental variable and the measuring process are applicable to both the 
before-after and the after-only designs. However, they are especially to 
be avoided in the before-after procedure, in which they not only apply but 
w'ould if anything be even more likely to distort the results. This is par¬ 
ticularly true of the possibility that the men will become suspicious that 
an e.\])eriinent is in progress. The administration of two successive ques¬ 
tionnaires on much the same content, wdth a relevant film shown during 
tlie interval, would be expected to arouse more suspicion than a single 
questiionnaire that came after the film. 

Sensitization^^ to the experimental variable. Not only w ould the before- 
after procedure be expected to increase, if anything, the difficulties of the 
sort just described that apply in the case of the after-only procedure, but it 
also brings new possible difficulties of its own. One is that the “before” 
questionnaire will “sensitize” the men to the topics to be covered in the 
film so that their immediate reaction to the film is altered. Thus, if the 
before questionnaire arouses interest in the topics covered, the men may 
pay more attention to the material presented in the film. A related possi¬ 
bility is that the combination of the before questionnaire and the film wdll 
suggest to the men that they are being “guinea-pigged” at the time that they 
are seeing the film so that it could be discounted as propaganda at that time 
as well as later when the after questionnaire is being answered. 

The ''consislencif^ rcaciion. Another possibility is that the before-after 
procedure will stimulate the men to give the same response the second 
time, so that all changes and effects of variables arc minimized. This 
w^ould be expected to depend somewffiat on the rationale given for the 
second administration and on the time intervening between the tw'o. 
Rationales suggesting that the after questionnaire w^as just a “repeat” of 
the previous questionnaire and the use of a short time interval w-ould both 
be expected to increase the tendency toward a “consistency reaction.” 
The consistency could be due either to a conscious motive to be consistent 
or simply due to the absence of a concrete opinion prior to the before ques¬ 
tionnaire, which, how^ever, became “crystalized” or established as the 
respondent’s “own opinion” by his being forced to give an answer the first 
time. Such a tendency toward consistency would be present in both the 
control and the experimental groups, but its effect would be to minimize 
the actual degree of change that w-ould otherwise be due to the experi¬ 
mental variable. 

A similar factor but one which would lead to diametrically opposed 
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effects would be a tendency to avoid repetition of answers expressed on a 
previous questionnaire. This possibility is much less likely than attempts 
at consistency, although such a phenomenon has been observed by Dodd* 
who found Syrian respondents felt that it was important to make their re¬ 
plies *‘interesting” by varying them from one inter\’iew to the next. 

In addition to the precautions mentioned earlier with the after-only de¬ 
sign, a precaution used in the case of the before-after design was the pro¬ 
vision of a convincing rationale for the second questionnaire. In most 
cases this was handled by making the second questionnaire as different as 
possible and presenting it as a revised version. The format and paper 
were different, it w'as marked “Revised,” and additions, omissions and 
“revisions” w^ere provided by camouflage questions and other questions 
asked only in one of the two questionnaires. In the administ ration of the 
questionnaire, the class leader announced incidentally that some of the 
men might have taken a similar questionnaire previously but that this w^as 
a revised form with different questions. This rationale was designed to 
cope simultaneously with tendencies to suspect a test on the film and 
tendencies to try to give consistent answers. 

3. COMPARISON OP THE EFFECTS OF MEASUREMENT IN THE TWO DESIGNS 

No opportunity was afforded in the studies of orientation films to carry 
out methodological studies designed to determine the relative effects of the 
measuring process on the results obtained in the after-only and before-after 
design. The “applied” nature of the studies forced a policy of using all 
feasible precautions without determining the extent of the need for the 
precautions. Thus, the potential distortions listed are merely theo¬ 
retical possibilities. 

A little evidence on the problem was obtained incidentally. The evi¬ 
dence comes from the study of “The Battle of Britain,” which was carried 
out at one camp with the after-only design and at another camp with the 
before-after design. The samples were comparable to the extent that the 
men at each camp were new inductees in the first few weeks of basic train¬ 
ing. They were not comparable in that the two studies were carried out 
at different times (about two months apart), the men were receiving dif¬ 
ferent kinds of training (Armored Force versus Infantry), and the popula¬ 
tions of the two camps differed somew'hat in composition on various 
demographic factors. 

At the end of the “after” questionnaire the men at both camps were 
asked if they had recently been shown a War Department movie on the 
history of the w^ar and if so to specify tlie subject from one of several 
alternative topics including “the bombing of Britain.” They were then 
asked, “What did you think was the reason for showing this movie to you 

^ In connection with his study: A Controlled Experiment on Rural Hygiene in Syria 
(Oxford Univ. Press, 1934). 
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and the other men?" This was a write-in question for the purpose of de¬ 
tecting the presence of the feeling that the film was given for propaganda 
purposes or the suspicion that the film was shown as part of an experiment 
to find out its effect on the men. The question was designed so as not to 
suggest either of these ideas to any but those men who had already thought 
of them. Only a tiny fraction of the men with either design said anything 
even suggestive of suspicion that an experiment was in progress. The 
total number of such responses at both camps combined was only five, so 
comparison of the after-only and before-after is relatively meaningless; for 
all practical purposes the number was negligible with either procedure. 
As far as this response is an adequate index, over 99 per cent of the men 
were unaware of the experiment in either procedure. A weakness of this 
question for this purpose is that it was phrased in the past tense so that 
some of the men may have suspected an experiment during the adminis¬ 
tration of the questionnaire but answered only in terms of what they 
thought at the time of the film showing. It seems safe to infer, however, 
that little suspicion of this sort was aroused with the precautions used. 

Another result that bears on the relative effects of the two different 
measuring processes is the relative size of the effects obtained at the two 
different camps. The general trend was in the direction to be expected 
from the “consistency" hypothesis—that is, the results at the camp in 
which the before-after design was used tended to be less than at the camp 
using the after-only. This is shown below for all opinion items that 
showed a difference of 8 per cent or more between control and film at either 
camp.^ 

If the samples at the two different camps could be regarded as equivalent 
samples from the same population, the above results would show signifi¬ 
cantly less effect of the film when the before-after procedure is used. The 
difference in the effects obtained is in the direction expected from the 
hypothesis that in the before-after procedure the men are stimulated to be 
consistent in their answers to the questions the second time, either because 
the men remember their former answer and seek to be consistent or be¬ 
cause, having once been forced to give an answer, their opinion tends to be 
crystalized and repeated. 

However, in view of the differences in the samples that were associated 
with the differences in the procedure, the results must be regarded as only 
tentative. If the two samples compared had been equivalent, a more 
definitive answer could be given. Another approach would be to ask, at 
the camp where the before-after procedure was used, equivalent questions 
in some cases in the before and after questionnaires and in others only in 
the after-questionnaire. Unfortunately for this purpose almost all of the 

* The criterion of 8 per cent sets a statistical significance level of about .01 or better 
at either camp for most of the items. Items with less difference were excluded so the 
results would not be diluted by comparisons of chance “effects.” 
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SIZE OP EFFECT 

(film minus control) 


Topic of Question 

The RAF gave the Nazis their first real defeat 

The Nazis failed to conquer England because of 
determined resistance of British 

RAF had done about best job of fighting in the 
war 

By refusing to surrender British saved U.S. cities 
from bombings 

America would produce more war material if U.S. 
workers worked as hard as British 

Heavy bombings of England by Luftwaffe part of 
an invasion attempt 

U.S. was country that Hitler would have at¬ 
tacked after conquest of England 

America had- done little fighting compared with 
the British 

Nazis probably did not treat conquered countries 
as bad as radio and press said 

Britain deserves most credit for holding off Nazis 
while we prepared 

British doing all they can to help in war effort 
Average 


Camp 1 

Camp 2 


{After-only) 

{Before-after) 

Diff. 

23% 

24% 

1% 

24 

19 

-5 

22 

11 

-11 

19 

12 

-7 

15 

7 

-8 

14 

14 

0 

14 

1 

-13 

10 

4 

-6 

9 

2 

-7 

8 

6 

-2 

8 

6 

-2 

13.8% 

8.8% 

-5.0% 


questioas that were used only in the after questionnaire at this camp were 
fact-quiz items. On the fact-quiz items that were asked after-only at both 
camps no difference was found between the two camps: the mean for sig¬ 
nificantly affected items at the camp where the design was after-only was 
26.8% and the mean at the camp using the before-after design but at which 
these particular questions were only in the after-questionnaire was 26.Ji%. 
These results in conjunction with those presented above might be inter¬ 
preted as indicating that the two samples were alike as far as acceptance 
of the factual material is concerned but that they differed in their ac¬ 
ceptance of the interpretations of the facts. This explanation receives a 
certain amount of support from the data, in that two opinion items which 
were asked only in the after questionnaire at the before-after camp con¬ 
form to the result for other opinion items at that camp, that is, they showed 
less effect than at the camp at which the after-only design was used. 

No definitive conclusion can be drawn from the evidence available at 
this time. The data suggest that the before-after procedure does mini¬ 
mize the actual effects, but alternative interpretations of the results are 
not ruled out. 


Comparison of the Types of Analysis Possible with the Before-After 
and the After-Only Procedures 

As stated earlier, the before-after procedure has the advantage of per¬ 
mitting analysis of individual changes and determining effects as a function 
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of subgroups of differing initial attitude. One of the major drawbacks of 
the after-only procedure is the limitation it sets on the detail with which 
opinion changes can be described. As shown in the earlier discussion of 
measurement of effects, complete description of effects depends on meas¬ 
uring “internal” changes. With the after-only procedure the description 
is limited to marginal changes—that is, net shifts in group proportions. 
The recording of each individuaVs initial and subsequent response, pro¬ 
vided by the before-after design, has a number of related advantages in 
analysis of the results. 

In the after-only procedure the sample may be broken dov-n into sub- 
types on any variable that cannot be affected by the experimental variable 
and differential effects can be determined. For example, it is unlikely 
that a film would have any effects on the years of schooling reported by 
the individuals, so that differential effects of the film on different educa¬ 
tional groups can be determined by a comparison of film and control results 
among the different educational groups. The same would be true for age, 
marital status, and similar background variables that would not be affected 
by the experimental variable unless it motivated the respondent to mis¬ 
represent the facts. 

However, if the “sorting” variable—that is, the variable according to 
which the sample is sorted into subgroups—is itself affected by the experi¬ 
mental variable such analyses cannot properly be performed without the 
before-after design. 

1 . FILM EVALUATION AS A VARIABLE FOR ANALYSIS 

One class of sorting variable is furnished by responses of the men in their 
direct evaluation of the film. For example, at the end of the experimental 
questionnaires in the orientation film studies, the men were asked how well 
they liked tlie War Department film that had been recent ly shown at the 
camp. In order to know the relative effectiveness of the film in changing 
opinions among men who liked the film as compared with those who did 
not, the l)efore-after procedure is required because the men who like the 
film generally have different attitudes to begin with from those who do not 
like it. Thus the after-only control cannot be used as the estimate of 
initial response for the two differing groups, and there is no way of identi¬ 
fying in the control group those men who would have disliked the film if 
they had seen it. With the before-after procedure the initial opinions of 
the members of each group are known so each man serves as his own con¬ 
trol. In experience, initial responses generally differed on the attitudes 
related to the content of the film among men who had different evaluations 
of the film itself, such as Avhether they thought it truthful, whether they 
thought it was for propaganda purposes, and so forth. 

It should be pointed out, however, that even with the before-after de¬ 
sign, the control is always partly incomplete for any sorting variable based 
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on evaluations of the film. While each man serves as his own control, 
there is no control on possible differential effects due to other causes than the 
film among the different evaluation subgroups. If it is found, for ex¬ 
ample, that men who thought the film was propaganda were less changed 
from before to after by the film than those who did not, it is nevertheless 
possible that this difference might reflect the differential effect of some 
outside cause that operates selectively on these two kinds of men. Com¬ 
plete control on outside causes is not possible for the reason already men¬ 
tioned, namely, that we cannot identify in a control group, which does not 
see the film, those men who would give the designated evaluations if they 
saw the film. (See also Chapter 4, p. 96.) 

2. INITIAL RESPONSE AS THE SORTING VARIABLE 

Another class of sorting variables that require the before-after design is 
the initial opinion itself in the particular area in which the film has effects. 
For example, in the analysis of the effects of a film favorable to the British, 
the question arises as to who was more affected by the film, those already 
pro-British or those initially anti-British. With the before-after procedure 
this question is readily answered by sorting the men into subgroups ac¬ 
cording to initial response and determining the proportion of change on 
the attitude in these subgroups among film men and among control men. 
The difference between film and control changes in these subgroups gives the 
effects of the film in each subgroup. With the after-only procedure, how¬ 
ever, there is no way of analyzing for effects as a function of initial level 
on the same opinion—the men answering positively after the film are a 
mixture of those who initially would have given the positive response and 
those who would have been negative but were positively affected by the 
film. 

It might be thought that this disadvantage of the after-only procedure 
could be offset by sorting the men on a closely related question that was 
not affected by the film but that did provide a fair index of what the initial 
attitude had been. Such a procedure, while less precise, could be used 
except for the fact that well-correlated sorting questions would be the most 
likely also to be affected by the experimental variable, in which case the 
subgroups of the sort in the experimental group will not be comparable 
with those in the control group. In general, whenever the sorting variable 
is affected by the experimental variable no proper after-only analysis can 
be made of effects according to subtypes of the sorting variable. This is 
necessarily true because men who give a particular response because they 
were affected by the film (or in spite of the film) constitute different groups 
from those who give the same response but have not been exposed to the 
film. 

Moreover, the after-only procedure cannot properly be used as a basis 
for fully determining whether or not the sorting variable has been affeeted 
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by the film. Since it reveals only those effects which produce changes in 
the marginal distribution of responses, it cannot detect situations in which 
a film might have opposite effects on different individuals, which fail to 
show up in the marginal distribution. 

3. ANALYSIS TO FIND OUT “WHO CHANGES^ 

Another advantage provided by being able to identify each individuaFs 
change of response lies in the fact that it permits making the analysis of 
differential effects “in reverse.” That is, one can sort into the subgroups 
according to change of response and then examine these subgroups for any 
related variables that differentiate those affected in one way from those 
affected in anotlier way or those affected not at all. With data in machine- 
records form this is often a more efficient method of studying the relation 
of film effects to population variables. 

4. CORRELATION BETWEEN CHANGES 

Another type of analysis sometimes desired which cannot be performed 
with the after-only procedure is the analysis of changes on two different 
variables as a basis for correlating tlie changes. For example, a film may 
have a completely unexpected effect with no obvious relation to the ma¬ 
terial covered in the film. The presumption is that some interpretation 
presented or some indirect effect of the material covered accounts for the 
unexpected result, A source of “leads” to the reason for tlie unexpected 
effect is to find out what other changes of response are associated with the 
unexpected (changes. Such correlations may provide important hypotheses 
concerning the particular part of the film’s content which was important 
or what psychological mechanism was responsible for the unexpected re¬ 
sult. 

Tlie use of this type of analysis raises the problem of correlation versus 
causation. The actual concern in most analyses of correlated changes is 
the discovery of possible causal relations, but the analysis is limited to the 
discovery of correlated changes, and causation cannot actually be identi¬ 
fied. However, correlations of changes can be a valuable source of hypo¬ 
theses and may sometimes serve to narrow the range of possible causal 
factors. The present concern is that such analyses can be performed w ith 
the before-after procedure but cannot be performed with the after-only 
procedure. 

For example, in the after-only film study of the “Battle of Britain,” a 
“boomerang” on men’s belief in Russian integrity was found as one of the 
effects of the film, wdiich did not mention Russia directly or by implication. 
The hypothesis w'as formulated that this was due to the release of suspicion 
of Russia that had been inhibited prior to the film because of a sense of 
obligation to the Russians for doing all the fighting while America was 
getting prepared. Thus it w^as postulated that the main source of the 
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changes in opinions about Russian integrity item would be among men 
who learned that the British had done a real job of holding off the Axis 
while we were getting better prepared. It might be expected that an 
after-only analysis could be made in which the men are sorted according to 
whether or not they said Britain deserves the most credit for holding off 
the Axis while wc were getting prepared, and tlie effects on the Russian 
integrity item then determined separately for the two subgroups, with the 
expectation that the “boomerang” against Russia would disappear among 
the “men who did not learn” that Britain deserves the most credit—that is, 
the men who still named a country other than Britain even after seeing the 
film. 

Such an analysis w^ould be invalid, however. It. must be kept in mind 
that men can have a lessened sense of obligation to Russia as a result of the 
film without, shifting sufficiently to change their response from giving the 
most credit to Russia to giving the most credit to Britain. The vcTy m(^n 
with the initially strongest sense of obligation to Russia are the least likely 
to change from Russia to Britain, yet they are the most susceptible to the 
“boomerang” in terms of the hypothesis. Thus the after-only analysis 
may give just the opposite of the correct result, that, is, it may indic^ate 
that the “men who did not learn” that Britain had helped hold off the 
Axis showed the greater “boomerang” against Russia. 

With the before-after procedure, however, the hypothesis demands that 
if the men are sorted according to initial obligation to Russia the “boom¬ 
erang” will be greater among those showing initial obligation, since accord¬ 
ing to the hypothesis these are the only men w^ho can change as a result of 
seeing the film. This subgroup cannot be designated in the after-only 
procedure. Furthermore, the hypothesis demands that men who shift on 
the obligation item from Russia to Britain will show the “boomerang” 
whereas men who shift from Britain to Russia or choose Britain on both 
occasions will show less of this effect. The prediction for the group that 
chooses Russia both times is ambiguous because it is a mixture of men who 
did not learn that Britain did its part and men who had an initially very 
strong sense of obligation to Russia. As it actually turned out, an aft(‘r- 
only analysis did give the misleading picture characterized just above, 
the opposite of that obtained by the before-after finding. 

Statistical and Sampling Considerations 

As stated earlier, the before-after procedure permits the use of correla¬ 
tion of before and after responses in determining the statistical significance 
of effects of the experimental variable, as well as the determination of any 
initial lack of equating between control and experimental samples when 
these have not been drawn at random from the population. The various 
statistical and sampling considerations are taken up one by one in the fol¬ 
lowing portion of this section. 
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1 . ADVANTAGE OF CORRELATION BETWEEN BEFORE AND AFTER RESPONSES 

When a trend study is being made, the change in response during the 
time interval can be studied either by use of a ‘‘repeat” survey on the same 
individual or by using two equivalent samples, one for the first and an¬ 
other for the second survey. For a given size of sample, changes in re¬ 
sponse are generally more reliable with the repeat survey on the same 
sample because of the correlation of individual responses before and after 
the time interval. For a given level of statistical significance, smaller 
changes are significant because of this correlation. 

In experimental studies, however, a repeat on a single sample is not suffi¬ 
cient. It is necessary to have a control group as well as the experimental 
group and the use of changes from before to after in the test of statistical 
significance resolves into a comparison of the difference between the before- 
to-afler differences in the two groups. Since the S.E. of the difference be¬ 
tween differences is always larger than the S.E. of the first-order differ¬ 
ences, the correlation between before and after responses may or may not 
lead to a statist ical advantage for the before-after design, depending on the 
degree of correlation between before and after responses. This will be 
made clear in the material that follows. 

A convenient procedure for computing the S.E. of the difference between 
the correlated before and after proportion choosing a particular response 
in the before-after procedure is to cross-tabulate the before and after 
responses into a fourfold table as shown below. In the fourfold table 
below, “positive” is used to signify the particular response category the 
variance of whose marginal frequency before and after is being deter¬ 
mined, and “negative” is used to designate all other responses given to the 
question. 


First Survey 
Negative Positive 

Positive 

Second 
Survey 

Negative 


A B 


C D 


I N ’^A+B + CA-D 

In the fourfold table the letters A, Z^, C, and D represent the numbers in 
each of the four subtypes of combination of responses before and after. 

B D 

The proportion positive in the “before” survey is —— and the proper- 
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tion positive in the “after” survey is ^ ^ It is obvious, therefore, 

that the difference between the proportion before and the proportion after 
A — D 

is ——• The S.E. of this correlated mean difference estimated from the 
sample is equal to :• 


Est. 


1 Ia_±d _ ( A - p y 
VjV V \ / 


If one is merely studying trends, the null hypothesis for the significance 
of a change from before to after in the sample is that, in the population 
A = D so that A — D = 0 and the best estimate of from the sample 
is that: 


Est. <rp,_p. 


1 \ a+d 

Va +D 

N 


And since the obtained difference is 



the critical ratio simplifies to: 


C.R. 


A - D 
Va+D 


When the correlation between before and after responses is zero, the 
popuhilion values of A and D from the null hypothesis are both e(iual to 
NPQ (where P and Q are the population marginal proportions).* There- 

• This formula may be derived simply by the use of the scores 0 and 1, for negative 
and positive respectively, and applying the ordinary S.E. formula for the distribution 
of differences between correlated measures, that is: 

1 /2 diff.* 

S.E. of meas. diff. * — 7 = ^ /—rt-M»diff. 

VJV \ ^ 

It may also be regarded as an application of the Wilks’ formula for the difference be¬ 
tween mutually exclusive proportions in the same sample (see footnote, page 304), In 
AD 

the present case — and are the mutually exclusive proportions whose difference, which 
N N 

is equal to — Phmtont is being evaluated. Applying Wilks’ formula the S.E. of 
this difference is: 


S.E. A _ D 

N N 



• If there is no correlation between responses before and after, the expected value for 
A/N is {P after) (Q before) and the expected value for D/N is (/* before) (Q after). On 
the null hypothesis, that P after =» P before = P, it is obvious that the expected value 
for either A or /) is NPQ. 
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fore, the S.E. of the difference is equal to 


VNPQ + NPQ 
N 


f which reduces 


PQ PQ 

to the standard form for the S.E. of a difference between inde¬ 

pendent samples. But to the extent that before and after responses are 
correlated, A D will be less than 2NPQ and the S.E. of the difference 
will be correspondingly smaller. In the limiting case of perfect correlation 
both A and D will be zero and the S.E. of the difference will be zero. 
Since there is nearly always some positive correlation between before and 
after responses, and in very reliable questions a fairly high correlation, the 
before-after procedure on the same sample in trend studies is more efficient 
in that smaller differences are reliable than in the case of two different 
samples. 

However, in an experiment the significance of a before-after change in the 
experimental group is usually not the important consideration. Rather, 
the important consideration is the comparison of the changes in the experi¬ 
mental group and the control group. In a before-after study, events other 
than the experimental variable which intervene between the first and 
second measurement can produce changes, so that a change in the experi¬ 
mental group may be accompanied by a corresponding change in the con¬ 
trol group, indicating that the change in the experimental group was due 
to factors other tlian the experimental variable. Thus the test of signifi¬ 
cance must demonstrate a reliable difference between the changes in the 
experimental group and in the control group. 

It should be pointed out that it is not sufficient merely to show that a 
reliable cliange occurred in the experimental group but that a reliable 
change did not occur in the control group. The invalidity of such a pro¬ 
cedure is illustrated l)y the absurd case in which a change of 10 per cent in 
the experimental group is found to be significant but a corresponding 
change of 9 per cent in the control group did not quite meet the criterion 
of significance. In such a case it would be absurd to conclude that the 10 
per cent change in the experimental group was due to the experimental 
variable ratlier than a trend caused by other variables. Even when a zero 
change or a difference in the opposite direction is found in the control 
group, it is not sufficient to demonstrate, by the preceding statistical test, 
that the change in the experimental group was reliable. The reason for 
this is that a zero difference or a small but unreliable difference in the op¬ 
posite direction in the control group, while it fails to prove that a change 
took place in the control, does not prove that no change took place in the 
control. The only way to prove an effect of the experimental variable is 
to prove either (1) that the experimental and control groups (drawn from 
the same population prior to the experiment) differed reliably after the 
application of the experimental variable, or (2) that the before-after 
changes differed reliably. 
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In the first form of proof, used in the after-only design or obtained by 
using only the after measurements in the before-after design, the esti¬ 
mated S.E. of the difference between independent samples is used, namely. 



where Pa and Qa are the marginal proportions in the combined “after” 
samples of control and experimental and where Nc and iV, are the numbers 
of cases in the control and experimental groups respectively.^ This test of 
significance determines whether the two groups, after the application of the 
experimental variable^ differ reliably in their responses. 

The second form of proof—determining the significance of the difference 
between the experimental and the control changes from before to after—is 
somewhat more complicated. Since with random sampling the two sam¬ 
ples, film and control, arc uncorrelatcd, the correct formula for the S.E. of 
the difference between the two before-after differences is 


O’diff. — diff. = diff. • + < 


On the null hypothesis, the before-after response distributions in the con¬ 
trol and experimental groups are samples from the same population, and 
the best estimate of the S.E. of the difference between differences should 
use the same S.E. of a difference for control as for experimental. The 
estimate is based in each case on the variance of the before-after difference 
in the four-fold table of combined control and experimental response com¬ 
binations before and after. However, in the present case the null hypo¬ 
thesis is not that no change took place, but that whatever change took 
place was not different for control and experimental; that is, in the present 
case the null hypothesis is that (A* — Df) = (Ac — Dc) = (A| — Dx). 
Thus the estimate of the S.E. of a difference is 



Thus the S.E. of the mean difference between the before-after changes in 
the control and experimental groups is 

Est. (Tm diff. — diff. = 

* This formula differs from the more conventional formula, VtP “1" which 

iVi iV* 

Pi and qi arc the marginal proportions in the one sample and pi and 92 are the propor¬ 
tions in the other sample. The conventional formula systematically underestimates 
S.E. when N*b are small; the formula in the text above gives a test exactly equivalent to 
Chi-square. 
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While this formula appears complicated, the computation is very simple 

and in many cases the term ^is so small that it can be ignored 

for all practical purposes. The computation is especially simplified if the 
N is the same for both control and experimental groups. 

A consideration of this S.E. of the difference between before-after 
changes as contrasted with that of the difference between the after¬ 
responses, shown on page 321, reveals that the question of which of the two 
is the more sensitive is a function of the amount of correlation between 
before and after responses. If the correlation is zero, the expected values 
for (At -h Dt) and (At — Z)<) can be expressed in terms of Nt and the 
marginal proportions. Pa and p6, where subscripts a and b indicate “after” 
and “before,” respectively. Thus 

Expected A, + - NtiPa - PaPt) + - PaPt) = + Pb - 2/*aPb) 

Expected At — Dt ^ NAPa — Pb). 

Substituting, 

~ - n + n - - (/'. - Pi)* 

- /',(i - p.) + Pid - Pi) 

= P.Q. + PiQi 


Thus the variance of the difference wdien r is zero is larger by the factor 
PbQb. In the usual case in which the combined before and after marginals 
do not differ greatly, the variance of before-after changes wdll be approx¬ 
imately twice as large as the after-only variance, and the S.E. of the mean 
difference is approximately V2 times as large. This would make the sig- 
niffcance of the difference between the before-after changes a less sensitive 
statistical test than a straight test of the after-only difference—the mean 
difference would average the same over a large number of samples, but the 
variability would be greater^ so that a larger difference would be required for 
a given confidence level. 

On the other liand, it can be seen that this disadvantage of the test of 
differences betw^een before-after changes when the correlation is low can 
be more than offset by higher correlations between before and after re¬ 
sponses. This can be done by applying the formula, 


O'diff. “ — 2ruO’i(rf 

to the combined experimental and control group data, the null hypothesis 
being that the before-after changes in the two groups are samples from the 
same population of changes. In this case the estimated variance of the 
difference between experimental and control before-after changes is: 
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cUui. I. - (p.Q. + _ 2r.6VP.QJ>^i ) 


where subscripts a and h refer to “after” and “before,” respectively, and 
c and e refer to “control” and “experimental,” respectively. This may be 
expressed as: 


In a-b 


■ iw. +jJ;) + )(i^+y) 


Since the first term on the right-hand side is the variance of the after-only 
difference, we may solve for the value of r at which the after-only and 
before-after procedures are equally sensitive by setting the second term 
equal to zero, thus: 


If 


and 


(Pa> - 2r..Vp.Q.P^.) Q- + . 0, 


PbQb “ P»Q»PiiQbi 


r*fc “ 


ijf^b 


It can be seen, therefore, that for values of tab greater than 

the before-after procedure is more sensitive than the after-only, because 
the covariance between before and after scores subtracted is greater 
than the variance jidded in by using a distribution of diff(;rences rat her than 
single scores. In a typical case in which the combined experimental and 
control proportions do not differ too greatly before and after, r would have 
to be over approximately .50 before there would be increased sensitivity by 
using the before-after procedure. For highly reliable questions, the sensi¬ 
tivity is greatly increased, but such high reliability is likely to be rare for 
questions on topics subject to experimental change. In the present studies 
the straight after-only difference was sometimes more sensitive and the 
advantage of the before-after differences between the changes was generally 
very slight despite the fact that a sizable gain would have been present if 
only trend studies were being made. 


2. INSURING THE EQUIVALENCE OP NONRANDOM SAMPLES 

All of the discussion of statistical considerations in the before-after as 
compared with the after-only procedure has so far made the assumption 
that the control and experimental groups have been drawn as random 
samples from the total population being used in the experiment. If ran¬ 
dom sampling or its equivalent is not possible, other considerations may be 
of importance in the statistical problem of determining what size dif- 
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ferences between film and control are to be considered outside the possi¬ 
bility of sampling differences. 

If some selection variable distinguishes the experimental and control 
groups such that they represent different populations in terms of some 
property, two results are possible: 

(1) they may show initial differences in responses 

(2) they may react differently to experimental and other causal variables— 
that is, they may change differently when exposed to the same causal factor. 

The first possibility is important mainly for the after-only procedure, in 
which the effect of the experimental variable is gauged from a comparison 
of the two samples after one sample has been exposed to the experimental 
variable. In this case obtained differences may be due to the initial 
population differences rather than to the effects of the experimental vari¬ 
able. This possibility is not important with the before-after procedure 
because the before measurement determines any initial population differ¬ 
ences, which differences are subtracted out when the effects of the experi¬ 
mental variable are gauged from the differences between the before-to- 
after changes in the two samples. 

The second possibility noted above—selective change in two popula¬ 
tions exposed to the same causal factors—is relevant to the before-after 
design. It is of little importance if no important causal factors other 
than the experimental variable operate during the interim between the 
before and after measurements, but since this cannot be entirely ruled out 
there is the possibility that a differential change due to outside causes will be 
falsely judged an effect of the experimental variable. This possibility is 
not relevant to the after-only design because changes are not measured— 
with the after-only design such differences come under the heading of 
population differences in response at the time of measurement, the first 
possibility above. 

The possibility of selective change is of more importance in a before- 
after experiment comparing two or more experimental variables with a 
different sample for each variable. Here different causal factors are ap¬ 
plied to different samples, and obtained differences in effect may be selec¬ 
tive changes due to population differences if the samples differ in some 
population property. When the comparison is only between experi¬ 
mental and control samples, selective changes are important only because 
of causal factors other than the experimental variable. In attitude experi¬ 
ments, however, these are a real possibility. 

Relevant and irrelevant selection 'properties. If the experimental and 
control groups are not strictly comparable because of some difference in 
the properties of the populations from which they are drawn, it becomes 
important to distinguish between properties which are relevant and those 
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which are irrelevant to the experiment. As an extreme example in Army 
experiments, the control may be selected from the population of men with 
even-numbered and the experimental group from the population of men 
with odd-numbered digits in the last position of their serial number. This 
is a population property that is completely irrelevant to the experiment 
because it is uncorrelated both with initial response and susceptibility to 
changes in response when exposed to causal factors. If, however, the con¬ 
trol group consists of Air Force personnel and the experimental group is 
from the Infantry, the population difference may be relevant—that is, it 
may be accompanied by correlated diffenmces in either initial response or 
changes in response. This is always a question that cannot be set tied on a 
priori grounds but rather must be settled empirically. In many experi¬ 
ments what are conceded generally to be important population variables 
are nevertheless irrelevant for tlie experiment—the control and film might 
differ completely with respect to sc^x, or age, or religion, etc., with no ac¬ 
companying effect on the results obtained. 

In Chapter 6 some experience is cited concerning the relevance of a 
number of population variables in the present film studies done in the 
Army. Except for the variables of education and intellectual ability, few 
sizable correlations of initial response and population variables were ob¬ 
tained, and again except for these variables, almost no reliable differential 
changes were obtained for the attitudes and films studied. 

Relevance of a selection property is not an absolute matter but is a 
matter of degree. The extent to which it is important in an experiment 
is a function of: 

1 . the extent to which the initial response or the change in response depends on 
the selection property; 

2 . the extent to which the two samples differ with respect to the selection 
property. 

By way of illustration, suppose that a particular response is given by 
33 per cent of the men witli I.Q.^s below 100 but by 66 per cent of those 
with I.Q.'s above 100. Under these conditions the largest degree of initial 
inequality in response would occur if one sample contained only high I.Q. 
men and the other only those with low I.Q. Then there would be a dif¬ 
ference of 33 per cent. If, however, in one sample there were 50 per cent 
high I.Q. men and in another 60 per cent the difference in percentage giv¬ 
ing the response should amount to only 3.3 per cent (10 per cent of the 
initial thirty-three per cent difference). Similarly, if one sample has 40 
per cent and the other 60 per cent high I.Q. men, the difference in per cent 
giving the response would be expected to be 6.6 per cent, and so forth. 

In general, it can be seen that under the condition of a dichotomous 
selection property (e.g., ^‘high I.Q. men” versus “low I.Q. men”), the ex- 
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pected difference between the proportion giving the response in the two 
samples is the product of the difference in proportion on the selection prop¬ 
erty and the difference in proportion on the response for the two selection 
properties. It will also be observed that the product of these two fractions 
is quite small except for very large values for the two fractions. When 
the correlation between the initial response and the selection property is 
relatively small and the inequality of the selection property in the popula¬ 
tions from which the samples are dravrn is small, only a tiny difference be¬ 
tween the sample means is expected. The same analysis also applies in 
the case of selective changes as contrasted with the above case of selective 
initial differences. But in the case of selective changes even less correla¬ 
tion between change in response and population properties was found (see 
Chapter 6). 

Use of equating when selection is not random. For some kinds of selec¬ 
tion properties, the inability to use a random procedure in selecting sam¬ 
ples can be compensated by selecting equated samples. In the field of 
public opinion surveys representative samples are generally achieved by 
stratifying the sample to predetermined population composition constants. 
In experimental studies the experimental and control groups can be equated 
—that is, stratified to the same population-composition values, as a means 
of achieving equality of the samples on population properties. 

The situation in which this equating procedure is most appropriate is 
when the control and experimental groups necessarily differ in some iV- 
relevant population property which is nevertheless correlated with relevant 
properties. In the film research studies carried out in the Army this 
situation often appeared to be the case. Since training is carried out by 
units in the Army (e.g., company units or platoon units) the test of a film— 
to achieve proper realism—was necessarily by units. But if an experi¬ 
ment is limited to a sample, say, of 200 film and 200 control and has to be 
carried out at the company level, one company would have to serve as 
control sample and the other as film sample. Further, if the subjects are 
new recruits, membership in a particular company will have had little time 
to operate as a causal factor, but local assignment practices may be such 
that there is a nonrandom difference in, say, the educational background 
of the two companies. Thus the irrelevant variable of company member¬ 
ship is nevertheless correlated with education—one company having been 
given a greater share of the better educated. In this case we can ad¬ 
minister the experiment to the entire group and afterward select two 
equated samples for analysis—one from each company—and overcome the 
difference in composition on the important population property of edu¬ 
cation. 

This procedure was generally followed in the Army film studies reported 
in the present volume, partly because it was felt that for new recruits com¬ 
pany membership was for the most part an unimportant population prop- 
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erty, relevant only because of correlated differences on relevant properties. 
However, it was never established that company membership was not an 
important variable in its own right, even for men with only two or three 
weeks’ membership. 

UsB of Unit Vo/rionce with Random Units Rather than 
Random Individuals 

As indicated earlier, a frequent reason ff»r nonrandom sampling is that 
the experiment must be administered to units rather than individuals. 
This may be required for purposes of realism—\^ here the vai ialde is used 
outside of the experiment with units rather than individuals. Or, it may 
be required for practical reasons, as when a iimited number of camps or 
cities can be visited—a random sample of 100 members of the IT.S. popu¬ 
lation would require traveling to just about 100 different locations. In 
such a case the population units may often be randomized and the statis¬ 
tical tests made in terms of the obtained variance among means of units 
rather than responses of individuals. This is a v(Ty ellic^ient procedure if 
a sizable number of units is possible. If unit differences are really ir¬ 
relevant selection properties, this fact will show up in the smallness of the 
variance of their means. If selection properties are relevant and units in 
the control sample can be paired with similar units in the experimental 
sample on the basis of important population properties, the distribution 
of pairs of mean differences will accordingly provide an even more sensitive 
significance test. 

It should once more be pointed out that equating of samples is more 
likely to be of value—even if its exact value cannot be det-ermined—when 
the experimental design is after-only. Correlations of population vari¬ 
ables with initial responses may be found fairly often, but. correlations with 
changes would be expected to be less frequent. More often the correlation 
with initial response would be expected to remain much the same in the 
final response—but with a shift in the overall level. But in either case 
the population differences must be large and the correlations large before 
much advantage from equating is expected. 

Summary of Comparison of Two Procedures 

A general conclusion from the various considerations discussed is that 
neither the before-after nor the after-only procedure has all the advantages 
or disadvantages, and the one that is most useful for a given study depends 
on the purpose and the methodology that can be worked out. The most 
important advantage of the before-after procedure is the more complex 
analyses and more complete description of effects that it provides. Prob¬ 
ably its main disadvantage is the greater opportunity for the measuring 
process to bias the results obtained, but this may well be completely avoid¬ 
able with the proper methodology. While the before-after procedure is 
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generally more sensitive in measuring trends or changes occurring during a 
time interval; greater sensitivity is not guaranteed in a controlled experi¬ 
ment, in which the outcome depends on a comparison of second-order dif¬ 
ferences between control and experimental groups. In the latter case the 
relative sensitivity depends on the reliability of the questions—with low 
reliability the after-only procedure is the more sensitive. The before-after 
procedure, however, has a definite advantage when the control and experi¬ 
mental samples cannot be drawn at random from the same population and 
therefore differ on some population variable that may be correlated with 
the measurements. In such a case spurious “effects” may be obtained 
with I he after-only procedure which may merely reflect population dif- 
fe‘i*enc(;s, whereas the before-after procedure takes initial differences into 
account. 
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‘‘REGRESSION^’ IN THE ANALYSIS OF 
EFFECTS OF FILMS 


I N SEVERALi places in the present volume reference has made to the 
phenomenon of “regression.*’ Allowance- for this phenomenon Avas of 
particular relevance in the analyses reported in Chapter S, where oiiinion 
changes were examined in relation to men’s initial opinion. The purpose 
of the present appendix is to give a somewhat fuller treatment of various 
aspects of regression, particularly as they apply in experimental studies of 
changes in qualitative variables. 

The general concept of regression has been more or less familiar since 
Galton’s application of the term to the tendency for the children of v£!ry 
tall or very short persons to regress toward “mediocrity”—that is, to be 
closer to average height than were their parents. A similar phenomenon 
is found in the case of the extreme values encountered when one is dealing 
with test scores or scales of opinion, that is, individuals who obtain the 
extreme scores—either the very high or the very low—^will, when retested, 
always tend to regress to less extreme positions. The reason for this lies 
in the fact that all tests, attitude or opinion scales, etc., are subject to a 
certain amount of unreliability. With any imperfectly reliable measure, 
the group getting the highest scores contains not only those who really 
belong in the highest category, but also some who were erroneously classi¬ 
fied as belonging in this category because of chance errors of measurement. 
Since the chance errors will not necessarily occur in the same direction in a 
retest, the scores of this high group will tend to average lower in the re¬ 
test. This does not imply a “law of averages” that invariably follows 
good luck with bad—it is merely an implication of the fact that the indi¬ 
vidual’s average performance is always the most likely result. 

The tendency of extreme scores to regress toward the average is of great 
importance when one is analyzing the effects of an experimental variable 
on those with varying initial positions, because of the artifact that is intro¬ 
duced if the phenomenon is not controlled.' A good example of this arti¬ 
fact has been pointed out by McNemar in his criticism of studies of the 
effect of environment on IQ.* In these studies children with low initial 

1 Thorndike, R. L. ‘‘Regression Fallacies in the Matched Groups Experiment,” 
Psychometrikaf 1942, 7, 85-102. « r 

• McNemar, Q. “A Critical Examination of the University of Iowa Studies of En¬ 
vironmental Influences upon the IQ.** Psychol, RtiU., 1940, fl, 68-92. 
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IQ scores were given special training and then retested. An average im¬ 
provement in retest score was found, but it was subsequently pointed out 
by McNemar that improvement would be expected in this initially low- 
scoring group simply because of regression due to the presence of a certain 
amount of unreliability in IQ measurement. 

As with test scores, it is the element of chance in opinion measurement 
that accounts for the regression of opinions toward the “average** opinion 
in a retest. Opinion questions are never completely reliable—chance fac¬ 
tors of the moment account for errors of measurement when a question is 
asked the first time, and similar chance factors account for shifts of re¬ 
sponse when the same question (or a related question) is asked at a later 
time. If one focuses attention on the group which gave the most extreme 
answer in the first questioning, one can expect that a certain proportion 
will “regress,** in a second questioning, to a response that is less extreme 
in the population as a whole. This phenomenon of regression toward the 
mean in comparing “test** and “retest** results for opinion is well illustrated 
in the cross-tabulation of estimates of length of the war, used as an illus¬ 
tration for other purposes in Appendix B. The results for the control 
group, which was subjected to no experimental variable during the interim 
between the first measurement and the retest, are reproduced below. As 
in the previous illustration, the numerical code stands for the estimated 
length of war in half-year units. For convenience of presentation, all 
estimates of over three and one-half years have been combined into one 
class interval which is coded below as “7+.** 

Despite the fact the N*s involved are very small, an almost perfectly 
consistent progression of regression is found from the lowest initial score 
to the highest initial score. At the extremes, men with the lowest initial 
score (1.0) regressed to 1.5 in the retest, and men with the highest initial 
scores (7-|-) regressed to 5.5 in the retest. But, furthermore, without ex¬ 
ception all groups regressed in the retest to a value closer to the mean of 
3.2; and in general the relative amount of regression is proportional to the 
degree of initial deviation from the mean of the group. 

This result—that those with moderately high and moderately low scores 
regressed as well as those with extreme scores—illustrates the fact that al¬ 
though regression is most conspicuous at the extremes it is also present in 
some degree for all scores that deviate initially from the mean. Except 
for the extent to which test and retest measures correlate, the most prob¬ 
able value in the retest for any individual is the mean value of the group 
as a whole. Since the correlation is not perfect, all individuals initially 
deviating from average tend, as a group, to come a little closer to average 
in the retest. 

It is obvious that an artifact would be involved if we concluded from the 
results presented that those initially low in their estimate of the length of 
war increased their true estimate and those initially high decreased their 
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true estimate. Rather, the results are interpretable in terms of the un¬ 
reliability of anyone*s estimate at a given point in time. Without any 
real change of opinion a person makes a different guess depending on 
chance factors of the moment, and the greater the degree of chance in¬ 
volved, the greater the regression. 


Estimated Length of the Remaining War with Japan in Half-Year 

Intervals 

Initial Estimate (before) 



1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 + 

1 

6 

5 


i 





2 

4 

37 

5 

1 

2 




Retest 

(after) 3 

1 

12 

37 

7 

2 




4 


1 

7 

11 

3 




6 



1 

4 

17 

6 

3 


6 




1 


5 



7+ 






2 

1 


Mean est. 

1.5 

2.2 

3.1 

3.9 

4.5 

5.7 

6.5 

N = 181 

Regreswon 

+0.5 

+0.2 

+0.1 

-0.1 

-0.5 

-0.3 

-1.5 


In the illustration that has been given, the responses are scaled with 
numerical scores and the usual conception of regression toward the mean 
of the scores applies directly. That is, the responses have an average in 
the usual sense, and averages on the retest can be computed for each of the 
subgroups of original response. This conception is not quite as apparent 
when responses are completely qualitative rather than being measured in 
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scalar units. But even in the case of qualitative designations the same 
expectation of regression is equally applicable. Suppose, for example, 
that the above results are dichotomized, using as “cutting-point” the 
smallest estimate recorded, namely, less than one-half year, which was 
scored as “1” in the preceding breakdown. The cross-sort of responses 
then becomes: 

Initial Estimate (before) 

Less than One-half 

one-half year or 
year more 


One-half 
year or more 

Retest 

5 

165 



(after) 

Leas than 
one-half year 

6 

5 








Total 

% Regression 

11 

45% 

170 

-3% 


181 


With this breakdown the regression may be measured as per cent who 
regressj and it can be seen that of the 11 men with estimates of less than 
one-half year, five, or 45 per cent, regressed to larger estimates in the re¬ 
test, whereas only 3 per cent of the 170 with initially longer estimates 
shifted to less than one-half year. 

If “cutting-points” for dichotomization arc made successively at higher 
estimates along the length-of-war continuum, it would be expected that 
successively fewer of the men with smaller estimates would regress to 
higher estimates and successively more of the men with higher estimates 
would regress to smaller estimates. This merely describes, in terms of 
percentages above or below a certain value along the continuum, the same 
relation previously shown for mean values of the different subgroups of 
initial response. The percentages actually obtained at the different 
“cutting-points” are shown below. 

PER CENT WHO REGRESS'. 


CvIting-poirU” 

To higher 

To lower 

between 

estimates 

estimates 

1 and 2 

45% 

3% 

2 “ 3 

21 

7 

3 “ 4 

8 

18 

4 “ 5 

4 

17 

5 “ 6 

1 

53 

6 ** 7+ 

1 

75 
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It can be seen that the proportion who switch to the category of longer 
estimates progressively decreases as the dichotomy is made at longer and 
longer estimates, whereas the proportion who switch to the category of 
smaller estimates increases. In general, the proportions switching to the 
opposite category would tend to be equal at the “cutting-point^' which 
dichotomizes the total sample into two equal-sized groups, i.e., with a 
50-50 split. Such a dichotomy is not actually possible with the categories 
used in the above illustration, but the theoretical point can be ol)tained by 
plotting the above peicentages who regressed as a function of the propor¬ 
tion of the total group included on a given side t>f the cut-point, i.e., as a 
function of the percentile point corresponding to each of the dilTerent an¬ 
swers. The first category above—less than one-half year— includes 11/181 
of the sample, or 6 per cent; the second category includes ()(>/181, or 30 
per cent; and so forth. The results plotted in this way are sliown in the 
figure below. It will be noted that the two curves cross the 50-j)ercentile 
line at about the same level, indicating that with a 50-50 split the prop)or- 
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tions regressing in the negative and positive direction are approximately 
equal. 

The figure shows the per cent who regress to the opposite response of a 
dichotomy, as a function of the “cutting-point” chosen for the dichotomy. 
The responses shown in the figure were initially obtained in scale units of 
length of time and for purposes of illustration have been dichotomized at 
the various possible “cutting-points.” But the same sort of relation be¬ 
tween per cent regressing and the “cutting-point” of the dichotomy is ex¬ 
pected in the more usual case with qualitative responses, in which the 
“cutting-point” is determined by the wording of the question. 

Suppose, for example, the question had been, “Do you think the war 
will be over in less than one-half year?” One would then expect a fairly 
high proportion of those saying “yes” to this question to regress to “no” 
in a repeat survey, but very few of the “no” responses to regress to “yes” 
because most of the initial estimates fell above this point. But if the 
question had been, “Do you expect the war will be over in less than two 
years?” one would expect a smaller proportion to regress from “yes” to 
“no” then regressed from “no” to “yes.” 

The situation for qualitative responses can perhaps be clarified by a 
closer analysis of the factors of which regression is expected to be a func¬ 
tion. Below is a schematic representation of the correlation between test 
and retest with a dichotomous qualitative question. 



In the diagram, the letters A, B,C, and D indicate the number of cases 
in each indicated combination of responses to the question in the two sur¬ 
veys, A being the number who change their response from negative to 
positive, D being the number who change from positive to negative. If 
we are considering only the error of measurement in the question and as¬ 
sume that true responses remain unchanged, it is obvious that the expected 
values for pi and p 2 , the proportions giving the positive response in the 
first and second surveys, respectively, will be the same, i.e., 

B D A B t A r% 

Pi •= Pi * — - — * — rr — f therefore A » D, 

N N 
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Therefore it can be seen that if only errors of measurement are being 
considered the nuinber who regress to each of the two opposite responses 
in a retest will be the same (i.e., A will equal D), and therefore the propor¬ 
tion of those giving a particular initial response who shift to the opposite 
response is a function of the initial division of opinion and the relative size 
of A or D. The proportion of those initially negative who shift to positive 


A 

A +C 

and the proportion of those initially positive who shift to negative is 

D 

D^B 

Since A — D, the relative size of the proporUons “regressing” for each 
initial category depends on the relative sizes of {A H- C) and (D B). 
Now if the coefficient of reliability, r, is measured in terms of point-corre¬ 
lation,® then: 


and 


A 

A -hC 


- p (1 ~ r) 


B 

ba-d 


Q (1 - r). 


Thus it can be seen that the per cent regressing from negative to positive 
or from positive to negative can be expressed as a function of p, the pro¬ 
portion choosing the positive response, and r, the reliability of the question 
as expressed in terms of point correlation. 

The regression of qualitative responses to the other response in the 
dichotomy is completely analogous to the regression of quantitative scores 
toward the mean. By using 0 and 1 scores for absence and presence, re- 


»Point correlation is often called the “phi-coefficient”: it is Pearson r using 0 and 1 
scores for absence and presence, respectively, of the (jualitativc trait. 


If Pi = Pt 


p,r = 


B/N - 
pq 


NP - A _ 
N * 
pq 



pq 



pq 


Solving for A gives A = Npq (1 — r). Since A = D, D is also equal to I^pq (1 — r), 
and since (A + C) = Nq and {B + D) = Np^ 


A 

A A-C 
D 


P (1 - r) 


BA-D 


9 (1 - r) 
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spectively, of the qualitative trait it can be shown that the mean of the 
scores is p, and that considered as groups those initially negative, all with 
initial scores of 0, and those initially positive, all with initial scores of 1, 
both regress toward the mean, which is p, the proportion of positive re¬ 
sponses in the population. 

In view of these considerations, it is not surprising that in the dichotomy 
of the estimated length of war at the two-year point there was a regression 
of 34 per cent among the men guessing a war of two years or more. The 
question was a fairly unreliable one, and only about one man in four se¬ 
lected a response of two or more years initially. The fact that only 11 per 
cent regress in the experimental group therefore constitutes evidence that 
tlie communication was effective in reinforcing the expectation of a long 
war by preventing 23 per cent of those initially expecting a long war (of 2 
years or more) from regressing. 

The importance of a control for such regression due to unreliability of the 
measuring instrument is obvious here. If one had merely measured the 
experimental group before and after the administration of the experi¬ 
mental variable, one might make the mistake of assuming the —11% net 
change was a negative effect of the communication, rather than the effect 
of regression due to unreliability, coupled with a sizable positive effect of 
the communication. For the experimental group as a whoUy the phenome¬ 
non of regression does not affect the conclusion, because regression in a 
negative direction is offset by regression in a positive direction and any 
significant overall shift in one direction or the other reflects a true change 
rather than an artifact of regression. In the present illustrative experi¬ 
ment the overall net change in the control group was only — 1%, which is 
well within chance expectation. Thus the net change of 39 per cent be¬ 
tween the before and after measurements in the experimental group is a 
quite accurate representation of the overall effects of the program because 
in this case there was no appreciable change due to other causes, so that 
before and after measurements on just an experimental group would have 
been adequate for the overall evaluation. However, since this outcome 
can rarely be accurately predicted in advance, a control is generally needed 
simply to check on the possible overall shifts due to other causes. In any 
case, the point to be emphasized here is that in order to break down the 
results into subgroups of differing initial level, the control group is an abso¬ 
lute necessity in order to determine the effects of regression. 

A simple example may be used to illustrate the type of false conclusion 
that can be drawn from data if the errors of measurement and the conse¬ 
quent regression are ignored. Consider the following cross-tabulation of 
before and after responses which were obtained in a control group in one of 
the orientation film studies: 
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Q^ion-. “^^you feel that the Britieh are doing aU they possibly can to help in the war 

FIRST-SURVEY AND REPEAT-SURVEY RESPONSES (TWO WEEKS LATER) 

IN A CONTROL GROUP 

First Survey 

“ + Total 

(no) (yes) 

Repeat -1- (yes) 40 308 348 

survey 

- (no) 57 37 94 

# Total 97 345 442 

It will be observed that about the same number of men originally saying 
**no^^ changed to '^es*^ (40) as changed from “yes” to “no” (37). But it 
is also observed that the number originally saying “no” is much smaller to 
start with (97) than the number saying “yes” (345). If we mistakenly 
treat all of the changes as real changes of opinion, we get the interesting 
conclusion that a much larger proportion of the “no” group changed their 
opinion than of the “yes” group. In fact, 41 per cent of the 97 men origi¬ 
nally saying “no” changed to *‘ycs,’^ whereas only 12 per cent of the initial 
345 “yeses” changed to “no.” This finding might even be generalized in 
terms of an explanatory concept: it might, for example, be postulated that 
the majority opinion has much more effect on the minority group than vice 
versa. In line with this, it might be said that the group opinion exerts a 
force on the dissenters, causing many of them to align themselves with 
the group opinion whereas only a small fraction shift away from the group 
opinion. 

This reasonable-seeming hypothesis would receive ample “verification” 
from other sources if the same interpretation were made of similar data. 
This follows from the fact that a repeat on any question whatsoever, pro¬ 
vided there is error of measurement, will give the same picture as in the 
above illustration. Solely on the basis of error of measurement, the num¬ 
ber of individuals who shift from negative to positive will be expected to 
be the same as the number who shift from positive to negative. This has 
already been seen to be a necessary consequence if pi and p 2 remain the 
same. It can perhaps be made more meaningful by realizing that whether 
an individual is a “true positive” or a “true negative,” and whatever the 
frequency of errors for either designation, it will be just as likely that his 
two responses will be positive first and negative second in the successive 
surveys as that they will be negative first and positive second. And if the 
number of positive-negative pairs is approximately the same as the num¬ 
ber of negative-positive pairs, the proportion changing will necessarily he 
larger for whichever response was initially in the minority. 

Treating the changes in this way as entirely due to the errors of meas- 
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urement, the marginal per cent of positive responses is seen to “re^ess^’ 
toward the group proportion, in each of the two subgroups of initial re¬ 
sponse. Thus the group of individuals initially giving the negative re¬ 
sponse regresses from 0 per cent positive to 42 per cent positive, and the 
group initially giving positive responses regresses from 100 per cent posi¬ 
tive to 88 per cent positive, both groups shifting toward the overall value 
of 78 per cent positive. If the question had zero reliability, both groups 
would regress to 78 per cent positive on the retest, which would be a shift 
involving 78 per cent of those initially negative and a shift of only 22 per 
cent of those initially positive. 

This illustration is chosen as an obvious example of a spurious conclu¬ 
sion that can be drawn because of failure to attend to the errors of meas¬ 
urement in the opinion question used. A similar false conclusion could be 
drawn if one had used before and after measurements on a single group 
that was exposed to the film between the two measurements. With the 
present opinion item no significant effect of the film was obtained in 
the before-after study, so the film-group results were very similar to the 
control-group results just shown. But if one ignored regression due to 
unreliability, one might conclude that the effect of the film was to shift 
both groups in the opposite direction—making the anti-British more pro- 
British and make the pro-British more anti-British, the former being the 
larger ‘‘effect.” 

This obviously spurious example shows clearly the effects of ignoring 
regression—i.e., the effects of ignoring chance error of measurement—in 
opinion study. Probably few analysts would draw the spurious conclu¬ 
sions drawn here for illustrative purposes. However, in more complex 
attempts to analyze opinion changes, the regression factor may enter in a 
disguised form that leads to spurious conclusions due to failure to consider 
the involved effects of errors of measurement. 

In experiments with the effects of films on opinions, as in most studies of 
opinion changes, it is often desired to study factors related to a given opin¬ 
ion change by means of analysis of the effects as a function of predisposing 
background variables, as a function of initial opinions related to the opinion 
that changed, and as a function of related changes in opinions. The effects 
are expected to be indirect results of the interaction of the material pre¬ 
sented and numerous human variables not subject to the experimenter's 
control. Special analyses have sometimes been used in an attempt to get 
at the effects of those elusive variables as causal factors, not by manipu¬ 
lating them and observing the changes produced, but by measuring their 
extent in each individual and comparing individuals who differ with respect 
to these variables. In performing such analyses it is particularly impor¬ 
tant to control for errors of measurement, to prevent phenomena due to 
regression in selected groups from being attributed to the variables under 
investigation. 
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The members of the Experimental Section found a number of examples 
in which their own earlier attempts to analyze opinion change as a function 
of other opinions and other opinion changes turned out to be subject to 
artifacts due to regression. An example of the kind of artifact encoun¬ 
tered is illustrated in Appendix C in the discussion of tlie advantages to 
analysis of the before-after procedure. In order further to illustrate the 
effects of neglecting errors of measurement in a complex analysis of opinion 
change, another illustrative example is provided below. The example and 
the data are fictitious, but they illustrate the problems invc.lved. Sup¬ 
pose that one of the orientation films had made the point that the League 
of Nations failed because America refused to become a member. Suppose 
further that the film produced an increase of 10 per cent, from before to 
after, in the number holding this belief and that the control group as a 
whole show^ed a 0 per cent change in frequency of expressing this belief. 
The analyst might be interested in whether the film differed in effective¬ 
ness among those of differing education, and since the control showed no 
change might concentrate his attention on the before-after changes in the 
experimental group. A hypothetical outcome in the analysis miglit be as 
follows in response to the question: 


“In your opinion, did the League of Nations fail because America refused to 
become a member?'' 


After 


LESS WELL 
EDUCATED 



No 

Before 

Yes 

Total 

Yes 

20 

20 

40 

No 

50 

10 

60 

Total 

70 

30 

\N = 100 


BElTEIt 

EDn(?ATED 

Before 

No Yes Total 



The analyst might look at these results and note that among those ini¬ 
tially opposed to the idea (i.e., those “no” before), 25/50 or 50 per cent 
changed to “yes” among the better educated, whereas only 20/70 or 29 
per cent changed from “no” to “yes” among the less well educated. Simi¬ 
larly among those initially favoring the point of view only 15/50 or 30 per 
cent of the better educated went from “yes” to “no” whereas 10/30 or 33 
per cent changed from “yes” to “no” among the less well educated. Thus 
on both counts the better educated were more affected than the less well 
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educated: many more of the responses changed to yes, and fewer 
of the “yes” responses changed to “no.” 

The hypothetical analyst might be a little puzzled, however, by the fact 
that the marginal change in each case is 10 per cent; that is, the less well 
educated shifted from 30 per cent “yes” to 40 per cent “yes” and the better 
educated shifted from 50 per cent “yes” to 60 per cent “yes.” The diffi¬ 
culty is that the initial response is correlated with the variable being ex¬ 
amined—that is, the less well educated have fewer facts and tend to give a 
“patriotic” response exonerating the United States. The less well edu¬ 
cated initially say “yes” in only 30 per cent of the cases whereas 50 per 
cent of the better educated believe initially that America’s refusal led to 
the failure of the League. We therefore expect a smaller proportion of the 
“yes” responses and a larger proportion of the “no” responses to regress 
among the less well educated. Until we examine the same breakdown in 
the control group, we do not know how many regress in the various sub¬ 
groups and cannot conclude anything about differential changes among 
those initially opposed and those initially favoring, and the results as ex¬ 
pressed in the preceding paragraph are meaningless. All we may conclude 
is that there was a 10 per cent shift in the marginal proportion saying “yes” 
in each group. We may further express this shift in terms of the “effec¬ 
tiveness index” to take account of the initial differences in the marginal 
proportions. Without examining the control results, even these calcula¬ 
tions are risky because there may have been a differential change due to 
other causes in the two educational groups. Such a possibility is readily 
taken into account by examining the control results for effects of other 
causes. Further, with the control breakdown available, individual cells 
in the before-after analysis can be examined, and conclusions may be 
drawn as a function of the initial position of the members of the samples. 
What the control adds is the result to be expected, due to all other causes, 
and it includes as one of the important “other causes” the effects of re¬ 
gression due to errors of measurement. 
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pictures, 121ff.; used in audience par¬ 
ticipation study, 228ff. See also Alter¬ 
native presentations, film-strip vs. 
sound motion picture. 

G 

General interest films, 15, 103ff. 
Generalizabilitv of results, 5, 8f., 16, 120;'., 
179f., 243, 258 

Group interviews, see Interviews, group 
Guessing, correction for, 289f. 
“Guinea-pig” reaction, 309 

I 

Incentive, see Motivation 

Individual changes, see “Internal” changes 
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Indoctrination, see Orientation 61ms; Ori¬ 
entation program 

Inference, 70, 266f. 

Information: effects of orientation 61ms 
on, 39fr., 42, 55, 184; effects of training 
61ms on, 1226.; relation to intellectual 
ability, 1506. (summary, 260f.); relation 
to motivation (summary, 261f.) 

Initial position: as a population variable, 
305, 315; e6ects of communication on 
men with di6ering initial positions, 201- 
227 (summary, 268f.) 

Intellectual ability: as a factor in learning, 
148; relationship to amount learned of 
easy and difhcult material, 1536.; rela¬ 
tionship to comparative e6ectiveness of 
61m-strip and sound 61m, 126f.; rela¬ 
tionship to e6ects of audience participa¬ 
tion, 2406. 

relationship to e6ects of 61ms, 147- 
175: factual information, 1506. (nega¬ 
tive relationship, 1586.); opinion, 1606.; 
summary, 2606. 

relationship to (!6ects of introductory 
and review exercises, 144; relationship 
to e6ects of *‘one side” vs. “both sides,” 
2136. (interaction with initial position, 
214f.); relationship to stability of opin¬ 
ion, 1726. 

“Intended” c6ects, see Criteria of evalua¬ 
tion 

Interaction of variables, 8 

Interest, see Audience evaluation 

“Internal” changes: method of measuring, 
2936.; net proportion who change, 
3026.; relation to initial response, 305; 
signi6cance test for, 2966.; versus “mar¬ 
ginal” e6ccts, 2936.; which reveal oppo¬ 
site e6ccts, 297f. 

Interpretations, see Opinion 

Interviews: attempts to infer e6ects from, 
93; group, 836. (use of polygraphic re¬ 
cording with, 1046.); suggestions from 
men, obtained in, see Audience evalua¬ 
tion 

Introductory exercises, see Alternative 
presentations, introductory vs. review 
exercises 


L 

Learning ability, 148, 164; as related to 
intellectual ability, 2666. (reasons for 
relationship, 153) 

Learning principles, 4 
“Like” and “dislike” responses, see Audi¬ 
ence evaluation, interest in 61ins and 
radio transcriptions 


M 

Mass •’ommunication principles, 4; con¬ 
cerning order of arguments, 2036.; sum¬ 
mary of 6ndings related to, 260 275 
Matching of questionnaires, 28 
Measurement problems, 283- 310 
Motivation, 67f.; as a factor in learning, 
2456.; e6cct of “Battle of Britain’* on, 
44; e6ecrs of announcement of quiK, 
238f., 261f.; in introductory exercises, 
141, 1446.; relation to opinions, 726.; 
relation to participation, 231, 239f., 
241f., 245 

Multiple variable analysis, 8f. 


N 

“Nazis Strike, The” (61m) : content of, 52; 
e6ects of, 556. 

“Net e6ects,” 2126, 3026. 

O 

“One side” vs. “both sides,” see Contro¬ 
versial arguments, study of presentation 
of “one side” vs. “both sides” 

Opinion: distinguished from “fact,” 1606., 
265; “informed” and “uninformed,” 
1666, 1906., 2756.; relation to motiva¬ 
tion, 726.; relation to population vari¬ 
ables, 147. See also Opinion change. 

Opinion change, 69, 1376.; among men of 
di6erent intellectual ability, 1606., 
2666.; audience-made vs. stated inter¬ 
pretations, 1696.; e6ectiveness of 61ms 
in, 536.; effects of presenting “one side” 
vs. “both sides,” 2016.; measured at 
various time intervals, 1846.; relation 
to initial position, 2686. 

Orientation 61ms, 216.; audience evalua¬ 
tion of, 826.; content of, 136., 216, 24, 
52f.; criteria for measurement, 13f.; 
criticisms by men of, 896.; e6ect8 of 
(delayed, 182-200, immediate, 21-79); 
general implications derived from stud¬ 
ies of, 51-79 

Orientation program: assumptions of, 22, 
67, 256 (results concerning, 726.); ob¬ 
jectives of, 23f. (hypotheses concerning 
lack of e6ects on, 656.) 


P 

Participation (active practice), 228-246; 
as a factor in learning, 2636.; design of 



INDEX 


study, 228ff.; relationship to intellectual 
ability, 240ff.; relationship to motiva¬ 
tion, 231, 238fT.; results, 233ff. (interac¬ 
tion with difficulty, intellectual ability 
and motivation, 24117., with different 
degrees of motivation, 238ff., with ma¬ 
terials of varying difficulty, 23Gf.); sum¬ 
mary of study, 263ff 
Personal history items, 25, 28, 30, 147 
Polygraphic recording of interest, see Au¬ 
dience evaluation; Interviews, group 
Population variables, see Variables 
Predisposition, 168, 192ff. * 

“Prelude to War” (film): content of, 52; 
effects of, 55ff. 

Presentations of arguments, order of, see 
(Controversial argument,s, presentation 
of 

Pretest, function of in preparing communi¬ 
cation, 203; qualitative, 26; quantita¬ 
tive, 26f. 

Program analyzer, see Audience evalua¬ 
tion, i}olygraphic recording, use in 
Propaganda, 81, 87ff , 92, 98ff., 131, 135ff., 
221, 224; operational definition of, 275ff. 


0 , 

Questionnaires, 82f., 107; construction of, 
25ff.; pretesting of, see Pretest 


R 

Radio transcriptions, 69f,, 130ff., 201ff. 
See also Alternative presentations, com¬ 
mentator vs. documentary study. 

Realism of testing conditions, 15f., 29fT., 
123ff., 231, 244f., 252, 327 

“Regression”: in analysis of film effects, 
222ff., 329ff.; relationship to reliability, 
330ff. 

“Rehearsal,” as factor in participation, 
243ff., 264 

Reliabilitv, relationship to regression, 
330ff. 

Research design, 150; summary of, 247ff. 
See also Experimental design. 

Review exercises, see Alternative presenta¬ 
tions, introductory vs. review exercises 

S 

Sampling considerations: equating experi¬ 
mental and control groups, 30; equating 
of non-random samples, 323f.; unit sam¬ 
pling vs. individual sampling, 29, 327 


Scales of items, 26, 61ff., 223 

Selection ceiling, 197. JSee also “Ceiling” 
effects. 

Selection effects, 66, 290ff. See also “Re¬ 
gression”; Self selection. 

Self selection, 16, 252 

“Sensitization,” 310 

“Short-time” vs. “long-time” effects, see 
Temporal effects 

Significance tests: average effectiveness in¬ 
dex, 289; chi-square for “internal” 
changes, 296f.; net proportion who 
change, 303ff.; with before-after pro¬ 
cedure, 317ff. 

“Sinking in” period, 71f. 

Skepticism of films, see Audience evalua¬ 
tion, skepticism concerning communica¬ 
tion 

“Sleeper” effects, 71, 182, 188ff. See also 
Temporal effects. 

Slide-film, see Film-strips 

Specific coverage, 69ff. 

Specificity of effects, 53ff., 61ff. See also 
Transfer of effects. 

“Stability” of opinion: relation to intel¬ 
lectual ability, 172ff.; relation to lapse 
of time, 173ff. 

Supplementary exercises, see Alternative 
presentations, introductory vs. review 
exercises 

T 

Temporal effects, 28, 182-200, 251; hy¬ 
potheses to explain, 189, 19711.; method¬ 
ological implications, 200; on factual 
information, 184; on “informed” and 
“uninformed” opinion, 190ff.; on opin¬ 
ion, 184ff.; relation to initial position, 
iOOff.; relation to intellectual ability, 
1901T.; summary, 273ff. 

“Test” reaction, 309 

Theorv, role of, in communication research, 

8f., nof. 

Training films, 14f., 121ff., 141ff., 228ff. 

Transfer of effects, 43, 53ff., 61ff., 129 

Transfer of training, 244, 265 


U 

Unit sampling, see Sampling considera¬ 
tions 

V 

Validity of opinions: distinction between 
“informed” and “uninformed” opinion, 
166ff.; relation to effects of films, 168ff. 



IND 

Variables: experimental investigation of 
single, 7{.', external, lOf., 180f., 260; film 
or content, lOf., 180f., 260; interaction 
of variables, 8f., 180f.; investigation of 
by controlled variation, 7f., 180f.; kinds 
of variables related to effects of films, 
9ff.; multiple variable analysis, 8f.; pop¬ 
ulation, 9ff., 147, 260 


EX 845 

W 

“War. The" (film scries), 103ff. 
“Why-We-Fight” (films), 3,13, 21ff., Slff., 
61, 67ff.; summary of effects, 64f.; 254f. 
See also “(The) Battle of Britain”; “Di¬ 
vide and Conquer”; “(The) Nazis 
Strike”; “Prelude to War.” 

L F • 



The Social Science Research Council was or¬ 
ganized in 1923 and formally incorporated in 1924, 
composed of representatives chosen from the seven 
constituent societies and from time to time from re¬ 
lated disciplines such as law, geography, psychiatry, 
medicine, and others. It is the purpose of the Coun¬ 
cil to plan, foster, promote, and develop research in 
the social field. 

constituent organizations 

American Anthropological Association 
American Economic Association 
American Historical Association 
American Political Science Association 
American Psychological Association 
American Sociological Society 
American Statistical Association 
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